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INDIA 


AND 

LORD ELLENBOROUGH. 


India is no longer the land of enchantment and romance 
of exaggeration and wonder. It has been transferred 
Ironi he realms of fancy to that of fact. For nearly a cen¬ 
tury its interests, real or supposed, have afforded topics for 
discussion to parliamentary orators and ephemeral writers. 
During thar period, the readers of political journals have 
been at intervals excited by startling intelligence from the 
Dast; often of successes the most astonishing and unex¬ 
pected, occasionally of reverses equally unlocked lor. At 
one time our isle has been frighted from its propriety ' by 
* denunciations »«f delinquency it the high places of India: 
at another, the : i\,benring ]>onple of Great Britain have 
been encouraged to look for relief to a country which the 
imagination pictured us the sent of riches, wuich no ex¬ 
travagance could exhaust, though exorcised through .is 
many millions ul years Ilj i; do * r!u\ r.ologv claims lor he 
age of the earth. Gradually, however, the public mind 
settled down to more sober views, and >t present there 










ore danger of the value and importance of Indii 
g underrated, than of their being estimated at an undue 
heigh to 

As to the extent of country properly comprehended 
under the name of India, opinions may differ. In con¬ 
formity with popular acceptation, itr boundaries may be 
assumed as follows:—On the north, the mountains which 
form for a part of the line thu southern boundary of 
Nepaul, and for the remainder, that of Chinese Tartary; 
on the south, the Indian Ocean and the Bay of Bengal; 
on the east, the territories constituting the Barman em¬ 
pire; and on the west, the river Indus for the more northern 
part, and the ocean for the southern. The country thus 
bounded extends into twenty-four degrees of latitude, and 
as many of longitude, and is estimated to contain a million 
and a quarter of square miles. Much of the land wit! in 
this vast area is to be classed among the most fertile in the 
world, and it is overspread by an active and industrious 
population, the number of which cannot be reckoned at less 
than a hundred and fifty millions. The soil and climate 
are peculiarly suited to the production of various conimo- 
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ditiesj some of which are of high price, and some in uni¬ 
versal demand. Among the latter may be mentioned 
cotton and sugar. Cotton might, be produced in India to 
any extent that even the devouring appetite of the manu¬ 
facturing districts of England and Scotland is likely to 
claim, and sugar to meet the demands of the whole world. 
The larger portion of this great and rich country renders 
homage to the Queen of Great Britain, and much of the 
remainder, though under princes nominally independent, i: ; 
practically subject to the British Government. 

For three centuries England has been endeavouring tc 
extend its colonial dependencies. Myriads of Englishmei 
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quitted their native shores for the desolate waste-* 
ant climes, there to extend the foundations of their 
country’s greatness, and raise new out-posts for its mainte¬ 
nance. The reign of George III. witnessed the violent 
severance of the better portion of these offshoots from the 
parent stock. T' North American colonies dissolved 
their connection with the land whence they had sprung; 
and the country which had previously constituted a main 
aim of the strength of Great Britain was thenceforward to 
become permanently a commercial rival, sometimes a politi¬ 
cal enemy. But the loss which was sustained in the West 
was compensated in the East. About the time when indi¬ 
cations ot the approaching conflict with America began to 
appear, the English in India exchanged the character of 
tenants of circumscribed factories for that of lords of ex¬ 
tensive provinces. At the time when, after an inglorious war, 
the reluctant consent of the British sovereign was extorted 
to the acknowledgment of American independence, some 
additions had been made to the first acquisition, and before 
the close ot his reign the British were paramount in India, 
exercising positive rule over the better part of the country, 
bolding military possession of a portion of the rest, and 
overawing, by their predominant power and influence, the 
whole. It would be idle to discuss whether India is a 
colony or not. If not a colony, it is something better. If 
it he desirable to occupy distant lands in the name of 
England; slowly and laboriously, and a! vast expense, to 


establish civilized communities in dependence 
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country which sends them forth, how much more deni ruble 
must it Is. to receive the transfer of a country, not only ot 
immense.extent, but of almost unhounded capacity of pro¬ 
duction, the natural fertility of which has been increased 
by the sedulous culture of ages, end who 


nothing 
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[ing but that reformation in the “ spirit of man, 
rat security to life, property, and industry, which Euro¬ 
pean rule and that alone is able to give. Ships, colonies, 
and commerce ,’ 1 were the objects declared to be specially 
sought by the man to whose genius and good fortune 
Europe, with one exception, succumbed. That exception 
was found in the country which, small in its extent, and 
limited in its natural resources, was mighty in the spirit of 
its sons, by whose courage and enterprise it had spread its 
limbs into every clime and covered every sea with its ships, 
lichly freighted to meet the wants of every people. Napo- 
Icon, at least, understood the value of India; and happy 
would he have been to have wrested this precious possession 
from the “ nation of shop-keepers,” whom lie at once de¬ 
spised, envied, hated, and feared. 

India gives to Great Britain a vast accession of political 
power in reference to the other nations of Europe. If it 
were ^ 08 S the amount of lo.->s would be incalculable and ir¬ 
retrievable. J. here is no empire on the opposite side of the 
world to he gained to compensate the privation, as was the 
case when the American colonies of Great Britain renounced 
their allegiance. If the British possessions of India were 
again over-run by native powers, the loss of them would be 
deeply felt; if transferred, in whole or in part, to any 
European rival, it would be felt still more deeply, inas¬ 
much as that rival, whoever it might be, would gain to the 
extent of our loss. The loss in reputation would bo greater 
even than that of dominion, and Groat Britain would 
sink in the scale of European nations from a first to a third 
or fourth late power. In this humble position, moreover, 
we must not expect to pursue our trade with India as now. 

J he restoration of native governments would restore all 
d‘e uncertainty, the vexation, the tyranny, and extortion 



ill they were wont to exercise towards merchants, anR_ 
inch they still exercise wherever they are not controlled 
or overawed by British influence. Tf the territory lost to 
England passed into European hands, our prospects would 
scarcely be better, seeing the almost universal jealousy of 
our trade which pervades Europe, and the wide-spreading 
confederacies which are formed against it. India now re¬ 
ceives annually upwards of c£5,000,000 in value of our 
manufactures. How much would be taken if our political 
connection were severed ? India now affords employment to 
upwards of 200,000 tons of our shipping. What amount 
of tonnage would be thus occupied were the power of Great 
Britain not paramount in that country? The civil and 
military services of India open honourable sources of em¬ 
ployment to many thousand Englishmen, all of them 
finding therein respectable means of subsistence, and some 
of them returning to their native land with decent compe¬ 
tency for future years. Besides this, India remits annually 
a tiibute ol J. 0,200,000, to meet charges of various kinds 
defrayed at home. Among these, charges are the dividends 
on East-India Stock, and the interest on East-India Bonds. 
AV ere India lost, what would be the fate of these dividends 
and this interest? Either the claimants must lose their 


property, or the nation must take the charge upon itself. 
V\ ould the creditors of India lx? satisfied with the former 
branch of the alternative ? Would the people of England, 
already complaining heavily of the pressure of taxation, 
and recently extricated from heavy financial embarrass¬ 
ment only by the iv-establishmunt of an impost peculiarly 
offensive, and on that account always understood to be a 
special reserve for periods ol war-—would tin.* people of 
England, thus taxed, thus relieved, he* likely to submit to 
the latter? Would the million* who are not creditors 
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ndia, but who would share in the common evii 
lting from its loss, if lost unhappily it should be, be 
willing to take upon themselves the additional loss of the 
hundreds who are creditors? This is a question which, 
when the good government of India is concerned, should, 
in common prudence, never be absent from the minds of 
those who have a direct pecuniary interest in maintaining 
the existing relations between that country and England. 

Besides the holders of East-India Stock and the bond 
creditors of the East-India Company, there is another class 
of persons interested in like manner in maintaining the 
peace and security of India in dependance upon Great 
Britain the creditors under the various loans raised by the 
Indian Government at various times for various public 
objects. Part of these creditors are natives of India, or 
residents in that country, but part also are European born, 
and resident here. The interest upon their capital invested 
in India is remitted through private sources, and its amount 
is not readily ascertainable ; it is, however, large. To the 
head of private remittances, must also be added the savings 
of individuals in India sent or brought home for invest¬ 
ment, and the whole must be combined with the sums 


remitted for public purposes, before we can know the total 
amount of the wealth which India annually renders to her 
European protector in return for the advantages bestowed 
on her by the connection. Politically, commercially, and 
financially, then, the safety of India is an object of para¬ 
mount importance to Great Britain. Territory, power, 
and wealth are the adjuncts of the connection, and unless 
infatuation, like that which lost America, prevail, every 
effort will he made to preserve it. Territory equal in 
extent to Europe, if the dominions of Russia, Sweden, and 
Denmark be excluded ; power rivalling that of Rome in its 
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test days, and surpassing that of any other count 
• ^whose history is on record ; wealth in all the abundance 
that can flow from natural advantages improved by active 
commerce; these are the gifts of India to Great Britain, 
and the full measure of their value is not yet enjoyed. 
Under British protection, India will become every year 
more settled, more peaceful, more industrious, and more 
prosperous. Its territory will receive the advantages of 
better cultivation, its revenue will increase, its facilities for 
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commercial intercourse will be multiplied and extended ; it 
will become more free from internal commotion and less 
readily assailable by external force; all British institutions 
there will acquire that stability which time only can bestow, 
and while the possession of this noble appanage of Great 
ntain may still excite, as it lias before excited, the envy 
o otbei powers though such feeling may increase with 
t ie advance of that whereon it feeds, it will hut become 

m ° re Iin P° tent as * n< ' la shall become more valuable and 
more closely bound to the country which is destined, as 
tni't, to be the instrument of promoting—gradually 
and safely, hut not less surely-its progress in' all that can 
conduce to its permanent happiness. 

Most extraordinary is the subjection of India to Great 
Britain. It is extraordinary in its origin and progress, for 
the dominion was not sought, hut almost forced on the pos¬ 
sessor. It is the result, not of any deeply laid plan of po¬ 
licy, but of circumstances which no one could or did ibre- 
sve. It is extraordinary, again, in regard to the means 
by which the dependant country has been brought into 
^obedience to its superior, and by which the authority 
of the latter is maintained. The instrument by which 
these objects have been cilcetcd is an army, commanded 
indeed, by British officers, but composed of native troop- 
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of men differing from those whom they serve in 
scent, in language, in creed, in modes of thought, in 
habits of life—in every thing, in short, in which man can 
differ from man;—some of them fierce and fanatical in the 
extreme, all of them intensely imbued with prejudice, cal¬ 
culated to shock the feelings of their rulers on the one hand, 
and on the other, to render those rulers objects of contempt 
to the masses below them—yet all rendering prompt and 
cheerful obedience, patient under privation, brave in action, 
in all situations dutiful, and even affectionate, where not 
irritated by ill-treatment. Such is the army of India— 
such is the composition of that force which has been the 
chief instrument of winning for Great Britain its gorgeous 
eastern empire. Before the experiment was made, such an 
army would have been judged to be but a rope of sand ; yet 
it is by an agency which, while untried, must have been 
deemed so unsuitable to the purpose, that Divine Provi¬ 
dence has transferred the sceptre of India from Mahonune- 
tan and Hindoo rulers, born in the land in which they held 
sway, to the Christian sovereign of a small kingdom, dis¬ 
tant thousands of miles. 

The extraordinary circumstances which mark this con¬ 
nection do not end here. Not only is it, in ordinary lan¬ 
guage, accidental, but it is anomalous. Great empires have 
arisen from small beginnings. The sword of the conqueror 
has sometimes been rapid as well as widely sweeping in its 
achievements. But India has been added to the dominions 
of the British crown, not by the wisdom or the good for¬ 
tune of tlie servants of that Crown—of its acknowledged 
and accredited ministers—but by the labours of a small 
and, for a long period, an obscure body of British subjects, 
who, seeking for tlieinsclves the profits of mercantile udven- 
lurt . have given to their country the most magnificent boon 
1 Vt *r bestowed. 
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the very close of the sixteenth century, a period when 
^commercial spirit was superseding that passion for mili¬ 
tary adventure which formed the distinguishing feature of 
the middle ages, but when commerce itself, as Coleridge 
has observed, partook of the character of romance, a small 
association of merchants, stimulated by the successes of the 
Portuguese and the Dutch, obtained a charter from the 
Crown for carrying on an exclusive trade with India. At 
this time, when the authority of the Crown, though theo¬ 
retically subjected to constitutional checks, was in practice 
little controlled by them ; when the chief, if not the prin¬ 
cipal, business of the House of Commons was understood 
to be that of granting money to supply the necessities of 
the sovereign, and when they were not safe from reproof if 
they presumed to interfere with matters which were re¬ 
garded at court as beyond their sphere and above their 
capacity, the association gave an early and notable proof of 
independence. It is of small importance in regard to their 
commercial history, but as illustrating the spirit which 
they displayed when humble petitioners for favour at the 
hands of a sovereign all but absolute, it is not altogether 
irrelevant to a part of the inquiry to which the attention of 
the reader will shortly be called. The petitioners had 
been encouraged to make preparations for a voyage while 
tlieir patent of incorporation was under consideration. 
But the kindnrss of the Government extended further 
than this. Whether with a view to benefit the Company, 
or to promote the interests of an individual, the Queen's 
advisers recommended Sir Edward Mitchclbourne for cm- 
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ployment in the proposed expedition; the committee who 
managed the aiiuirs of the subscribers—tin- germ of the 
present Court of Directors—refused their consent, at the 
very moment, when they were applicants for an exercise of 
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indulgence; when they hung on the breath of . 
'ereign for corporate existence, they repelled the at-^ 
tempted dictation of the Queen’s servants as to the agents 
whom they should employ in the conduct of their affairs. 
They put in peril the grant which they sought rather than 
compromise their independence. The example thus fur¬ 
nished by the authorities of the East-India Company when 
feebly struggling into existence, should never be absent 
from the minds of their successors. 

^ bile this manifestation of independence was honourable 
to the Company, it was scarcely less honourable to the 
Queen s ministers that they abstained from resenting it as 
an offence. The charter applied for was granted, and the 
Company commenced its operations. But it was no safe 
or easy path which the petitioners had obtained the royal 
sanction to pursue. They went forth as traders, but as 
warriors also. They had formidable enemies in those 
nations who had preceded England in the enjoyment of the 
commerce of the East, and with the Portuguese their 
conflicts were frequent and sanguinary. In the Dutch they 
encountered not only commercial rivalry and open hostility, 
U , t cruelt f and Pertly ; and the murder of several Bri- 
r SU, S CCts < sc ™ ts of the Company) by the Dutch 
Government of Amboyna, perpetrated as the result of a 
pretended judicial inquiry, attests but too well the mali-i 

mty with which the new adventurers were regarded and 
the icarf nl extent to which it was carried. 

Nor was it abroad only that the Company had to con¬ 
tend with dangers and difficulties. At home, though 
addressed less powerfully to the feeling of physical fear, 
they were neither few nor trifling. The rights secured, or 
thought to lx? secured, by royal charter, were repeatedly 
’"vailed under royal authority. New associations were 
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vered to compete for a share in the trade which ha<_ 
given to the Company by a solemn act of the Crown, 
and, in addition to these breaches of faith, the funds of the 
Company were sometimes put in requisition to meet the 
exigencies of the state.* 

Amidst all these discouragements and embarrassments 
the Company kept on, sometimes on the verge of destruc¬ 
tion and never enjoying any long immunity from difficulty. 
They established settlements, some of which were lost ; 
while others, Fort St. George and Fort William, remained 
to become the seats of powerful governments. From the 
British Crown they received the Island of Bombay, which 
had been part of the marriage portion of Catherine of 
1 ortugal, wife of Charles II., and this was the only terri¬ 
torial acquisition which the Company ever acquired through 
the English Government. All besides was gained by their 
own exertions, and the courage and military talent of their 
servants, llarely did any long interval elapse without 
some occasion calling those qualities into exercise. The 
Company were engaged in hostilities, sometimes with the 
Mahrattas, sometimes with the Moguls., and with various 
fortune. Iriumph now attended their arms, and now their 
factories were plundered and burned, and their servants 
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On one occasion the sovereign engaged in a transaction with the 
Company of very questionable character. Charles l., in want of 
money to carry o » the disputes with the Parliament, adopted the extra¬ 
ordinary expedient of . applying his necessities by resorting to a 
practice, not untrequent with bankrupt or swindling traders, but 
which, it is to be hoped, is almost or entirely without parallel in the 
annals o! public finance. He bought the Coinpnnv’s stock of pepper 
on credit, and sold it immediately for ready inonov, at n ho - of about 
thirteen thousand pounds A small part of ihi-< debt was subse¬ 
quently allowed to the Company as n eet-o/f against a claim for cus¬ 
toms duties, but the greater part appears to have been lost. 
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gpsjaki or made prisoners. At home their difficulties 
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abate. A new company was raised and incorporated, 
and the old one was compelled to save itself from dissolu¬ 
tion by consenting to a union of the two. Thus arose 
(1709), “ The United Company of Merchants trading to 
the East Indies,” which in the course of years became 
the most powerful corporation which the world had ever 
seen. 

For more than a quarter of a century after the junction, 
the Company was silently acquiring power and importance 
and stability. Their credit was found useful in minister¬ 
ing to the necessities of the state by loans granted in con¬ 
sideration of their exclusive privileges; but excepting with 
regard to the aid which the Company were thus enabled to 
furnish, those who were intrusted with the administration 
of public affairs in England seem to have bestowed little 
thought upon India. A striking illustration of this occurred 
m the year 1746, when Fort St. George was suffered to fall 
into the hands of the French. Some petty additions had 
been made to the British naval force in the Indian seas, 
but they were inadequate. From advices received by the 
C ouit of Directors, that body became convinced of the 
necessity of further reinforcements. The subject was 
urgently pressed upon the attention of the Admiralty, but 
the answer was, that the fears entertained by the Court 
were groundless, and that no French ships had sailed for 
the East Indies. Slowly and reluctantly, some preparation 
was after a time commenced, but it was too late. News 
arrived that the celebrated La Bourdonnais bad sailed with 
a fleet from the Mauritius, and the next intelligence was, 
that he had taken Fort St. George, which was only reco- 
vch (| by the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

i he Company had, however, by this time, with little 
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nee from the state to which they belonged, established^ 

1 confidence in the British name; and even at this 
early period, though it would be ridiculous to dignify their 
small possessions by the name of territory, they were re¬ 
garded as having a political existence, and their alliance 
and support were on more than one occasion invoked by 
native princes. This result was undoubtedly favoured by 
the peculiar state of society in India, where almost any one 


who could collect a body of armed followers might aspire 
to something of a princely character, and where both 


landed and monied capitalists frequently found it necessary 
to resort to such means for their safety. But the tact with 
which the Company and their servants conformed to this 
and other native habits was remarkable, while, by engraft¬ 
ing on an eastern stock the spirit, energy, and discipline of 
Europe, they were silently, but deeply, laying the founda¬ 
tions of the Anglo-Indian empire, as it now exists. The 
rivalry of the French kept them constantly on the alert; 
the memorable contests for the Soubahdarship of the 
Deccan and the Nabobship of Arcot gave strength and 
coherence to their military establishments; and the dis¬ 
astrous capture of Calcutta by Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, with the 
murderous horrors of the Black Hole, did but afford 
occasion for the British power, exercised and maintained 
by the British East-India Company, to spring into a 
degree of vigour and security greater than had previously 
been known. The military genius of the young writer, 
Bobeut ( live, unexpectedly developed by the circum¬ 
stances among which he had been thrown with far dif¬ 
ferent views, shed lustre on the Company’s service, 
while it upheld their power and influence. The Great 
Mogul Empire was now breaking up, and the address 
of Clive procured for those whom he served the gift of 
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the Dewanny* of three of its richest provinces, 
territory known as the Northern Circars was also added to 
the dominions of the Company. 

In looking back from this period at the history of the 
Company, it is impossible not to be impressed .by its singu¬ 
larity. For more than a hundred years their career had been 
an almost unbroken series of difficulties and misfortunes. 
For upwards of thirty years afterwards they enjoyed compa¬ 
rative ease, but little distinction. The calm was broken by 
calamity—the loss of one of their most important settle¬ 
ments, The misfortune was overcome; the Company ad¬ 
vanced from the position of an Association of Foreign 
Traders to that of one of the political powers of India, and 
in about fifteen years to that of a leading power. This rank 
was gained, after a series of contentions with an Furopean 
rival, powerful, ambitious, and of military habits, by men 
whose chief business in India was not the acquisition of ter¬ 
ritory, and who belonged to a nation less influenced by the 
love of conquest than any of its neighbours. Power and 
dominion of equal extent were never in any other instance 
acquired with so little of aggression. Circumstances fa¬ 
voured the aggrandizement of the Company, and those cir¬ 
cumstances were prudently watched and carefully improved. 

The Dewanny was acquired in 1765. The news of the 
acquisition, as might be expected, had a powerful effect on 
the members of the Company at home. Put the elation 
was not confined to them, it extended to the nation at large, 
and wherever a newspaper found its way, the most extra¬ 
vagant visions of wealth to be derived from England’s new 
possessions were raised and entertained. The enormous for- 

* The Dewanny was the right *»t collecting the revenues; and as 
he who enjo;,* the pretits of the land is virtually its master, the gift 
was, iu fact, the Iran lY*r of the province themselves, Bengal, Behur, 
and OriBaa. 
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acquired by a few individuals in India, within 
seemed inadequate to their accumulation, unless 
> were to be picked up on the highway, tended to feed 
these imaginings, which did not, as might have been sup¬ 
posed, prevail exclusively among the more ignorant part of 
the community ; the Cabinet and the Parliament shared in 
them, and bent an anxious eye towards the mine of inex¬ 
haustible treasure, which it was believed the East-India 
Company had found. The proprietors of India Stock 
called loudly for increased dividends. The Court of 
Directors prudently discouraged the desire, and in this 
they were supported by the ministry; the latter body, 
however, intending, when time and opportunity should 
suit, to pounce upon the acquisitions, which it was soon 
murmured were unfit to be retained by a Commercial 
Company, and which, indeed, it was asserted, the Company, 
as subjects of the King of Great Britain, could not legally 
possess. Had a strong ministry at that time existed, it is 
probable that a desperate attempt would have been made to 
transfer India from the care of the East-India Company to 
that of the immediate servants of the Crown, the revenue 
expected therefrom being much wanted to supply the 
Home Exchequer, and the patronage being, in ministerial 
e y es » s fcdl more desirable even than the revenue. But 
the ministries which for some successive years went into 
office and came out again — for so brief was their tenure of 
employment and so insecure at all times their position, that 
it is more accurate thus to advert to them than to speak of 
their having hehJ office—these evanescent adrnini^trntioiir, 
which appean.il and vanished like figures in a phantasma- 
goria, were all so weak, that it was with some difficulty that 
they could be held together till the next succeeding change 
was ripe, and they were, consequently, not in a condition to 
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the utter wreck of their miserable craft,by bearing dowij^ 
^ctly on the East-India Company. Further, there was 
at that time a spirit abroad among the public out of Parlia¬ 
ment, so utterly hostile to any thing that should tend to 
increase the power or influence of the Crown, that an attack 
upon the revenues of India, if accompanied by any con¬ 
siderable extension of ministerial patronage, would proba¬ 
bly have raised a storm, more violent than any—and they 
were neither few nor light—which the advisers of the Crown 
had to encounter. There was, however, a great show of 
doing something. Papers were called for, inquiries insti¬ 
tuted, resolutions moved, and Acts for limiting the amount 
of the dividends of the East-India Company passed. 


Hints of something further were thrown out, and Alderman 
Beckford, a man whose wealth exceeded his knowledge as 
far as his popularity transcended his modesty, was chosen 
as the mouth-piece of one of the sections of political party 
to claim for himself and his “ brother landholders 11 the 
revenues of India as lawful spoil. Behind the curtain 
which veils the proceedings of cabinets from vulgar gaze, 
intrigues were going on forodecting covertly, that which it 
was not convenient or safe to attempt openly. Not only 
were the public excluded from all knowledge of these 
mysteries, but even those most closely interested in the 
subject of them— the Court of Directors of the East-India 
Company. Commissions were secretly despatched to India, 
designed to supersede the authority of the Company. 
The consequence was, that at Madras, the scene chosen for 
this singular specimen of diplomacy, the servants of the 
Company and the servants of the Crown became in¬ 
volved in fierce disputes, to the astonishment of native 
powers and the discredit of the British name. The 
Governor and Council remained and exercised their 
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rs as before. The King’s commissioner came, 

„ igh he did not presume to set aside the former authori¬ 
ties, he acted in perfect independence of them. Madras 
rivalled Brentford with its two kings, saving that, at the 
former place, instead of amicably smelling to one nosegay 
like the polite potentates ot the latter, the governor and the 
commissioner pursued opposite lines of policy, and gave and 
received mutual affronts in a manner calculated to afford to 
the natives a most edifying impression of the manner in 
which public affairs were managed in England. 

A ministry which seemed to enjoy a firmer seat than any 
which had for some time preceded it, at length ventured 
upon a step somewhat more decisive than had been 
attempted before. Lord North, whose political courage 
was far greater than his political success, was the premier 
under whose auspices the Act of 13 George III., called 
t G ^ l ‘S u ' at ' n g Act, was passed. The minister who lost 
the dependencies of the British Crown in America under¬ 
took to provide for the good government of the people of 
India, newly transferred to British rule. The augury was 
not the most happy, but the bill was, upon the whole, 
better than its paternity might be supposed to indicate, 
t made great changes in the constitution of the East- 
India Company, some of them improvements; but the 
alterations effected in India were marked by a right minis¬ 
terial love of patronage. The Government of Bengal, the 
chief settlement, and the seat of the controlling authority, 
was vested in a governor and council named in the bill, — 
consequently named by the minister; the council consisted 
ot five, two of whom were servants of the Company, but 
three—a standing majority—were either friends whom the 
party which then held the reins of power at home wished to 
benefit, or enemies whom they wished to conciliate. It b a . 
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/Wen conjectured, with some probability, that one of _ 
^w ^^/ihree* was the author of a series of political letters, dis¬ 
tinguished alike by their wit, eloquence, and acrimony, 
directed during several years against various unpopular 
public men, and even the august personage whom they 
served, or wished to serve; and that the appointment to 
India was the price of his silence. This, however, is but 
conjecture; but the fact is indisputable, that in re-modelling 
the Government of India, under the Regulating Act, one 
prominent object, if not the most prominent, was to open 
for the minister an entry to the patronage of that country 
that patronage which he and his predecessors had so long 
and so ardently coveted. The nomination of the Council 
oi Bengal, which the ministers enjoyed, under cover of a 
parliamentary majority, was not all they gained. A new 
source of patronage was devised in the erection of a Supreme 
Coui t of Judicature at Calcutta, where English law was to 
be administered by English judges, nominated by the Crown 
and rewarded by large salaries. Into the consequences that 
followed, this is not the place to inquire ; the subject is 


noticed only in reference to patronage. But though tin’s 


famous Regulating Act bore on its face the unequivocal 
stamp of jobbing, it is not to be inferred from this fact (no 
extraordinary one) that interference on the part of the Crown 
or the Parliament with the newly-acquired authority of the 
East-India Company was altogether to be condemned. 
The acquisition of the Dewanny and of other territorial 
rights had changed the character and circumstances of the 
Company. The Crown and the country had become mate- 
riuil} inteiestcd, and it was quite right that provision 
should be made for securing the honour and interest of 


• Sir Philip Francis, believed by many to have been the author of 
buiiua’s letters. 
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For this purpose it was required, that all the Corn¬ 


's correspondence relating to civil or military affairs, 
the government of the country, or the administration of 
the revenues, should be laid before the Treasury by one of 
the secretaries of state. This was certainly not more than 
might reasonably have been expected. The East-India 
Company was not to become an independent sovereign, nor 
was the Dewanny to be looked upon as its private estate, 
which it might manage, alienate, or retain at its pleasure. 
The territory gained in India was to be regarded as an in¬ 
tegral part of the British empire. The Company were not to 
establish an imperium in imperio; they had a right to 
expect to continue stewards of the domain, and it was for 
the benefit of both countries that they should; but, like 
all other stewards, they must account. The great evil 
ot the Act of 1773 was, that it interfered injuriously, as 
"ell as offensively, with the exercise of the functions of the 
Company, by giving to India a parliamentary council; but 
there was this source of consolation, that the arrangement 
"a» temporary. It was renewed by an Act. passed in 1779, 
and again by another in 1780, on each occasion for one year. 
1 lie ministry were too insecure and too much embarrassed 
by their ill success in America, and the torrent of public 
indignation which followed, to think of tightening their grasp 
upon the patronag. of India. They had reason for congratu¬ 
lation in being able to ke ep things as they were. This much 
they were able to effect In 1781 another A et was passed 
for temporarily regulating the government of India and the 
affairs of the East-India Company, and two parliamentary 


• It seems to have been the prevailing: opinion of the day, that 
India committees must necessarily bunt in couples. A few venis 
before a similar nomination of two committees, carrying on their 
inquiries simultaneously, was ridiculed by Burke, wbo compared ibctn 
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mittees, one secret and one open, were appointed to inves¬ 
tigate the Company’s affairs. These continued to inquire and 
report, while rapid changes passed over the political system. 
The manifold blunders and failures of the American war at 
length precipitated Lord North from the seat of power. 
The Marquis of Rockingham succeeded, but his death was 
attended by the death of his administration. The Earl of 
Shelburne then took the reins of power, but was soon 
obliged to drop them ; when they were caught up by an 
administration strong (as far as a combination of powerful 
families could confer strength) beyond any which had pre¬ 
ceded it, and perhaps any which has followed. The great 
Whig party under Mr. Fox, and the party which had fora 
long period acted under Lord North, had coalesced, and those 
who had for years denounced each other as enemies of the 
country, now entered the cabinet arm-in-arm. The states¬ 
man, whose policy had dismembered the empire, and his 
eloquent rival, who had declared that for that policy he 
deserved to lose his head, divided between them the secre¬ 
tarial duties of the state. A Whig nobleman,* potent in 
wealth, took his seat at the Treasury as the ostensible 
head of this motley cabinet; the remaining offices were 
allotted among the adherents of the two great chiefs, 
who, like the two ladies in Canning's burlesque of 
the German drama, had suddenly made up their minds 
to swear an eternal friendship. This ministry, proudly 
conscious of its strength, felt no hesitation in screw¬ 
ing its courage to the point of grappling with the 
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to two parts of a smoke-jack—the one committee, whose proceedings, 
it seems, were slow, to the weight—the other, who were more viva¬ 
cious and, in the language of the great statesman, went “ like hey! 
go mad,” to the flyer, and he concluded that by tire combined ope¬ 
ration the Company were to be roasted. 

The Duke of Portland. 
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/-India Company ; and one of the boldest and mo! 
j^Waordinary plans ever devised for aggrandizing a 
political association at the expense of chartered rights, 
public liberty, and royal prerogative, was the result 
of their councils. It proposed to take away from the 
Company all their political power, and to vest it in the 
hands of commissioners, to be named in the first instance by 
Parliament. But, further, the Company were not even 
to retain the management of their commercial concerns. 
These were to be committed to another set of commis¬ 
sioners, also to be named in the first instance by Parlia¬ 
ment, and who were to act in subordination to the political 
commissioners. The entire patronage of India was thus 
to be transferred to the nominees of the Coalition Ministry, 
who already commanded the votes of about two-thirds of 
the House of Commons, and, thus fortified, might soon 
lave increased their majority to nine-tenths of that assem¬ 
bly. But the very step meant to render them unassailable 
proved the cause of their overthrow. Beyond the walls of 
Pari,ament they had no party; public opinion was uni¬ 
versal and clamorous against the Coalition Ministry and 
Us favourite child, the India Bill. At court they were in 
no better odour than in the country ; the King hated them, 
and this monster bill afforded him the means of getting rid 
of them. It passed the Commons triumphantly, and thoimh 
warm y opposed in the Lords, would have passed there 
also but for the sudden announcement of the King's hos¬ 
tility. This induced the Peers to pause; the King availed 
himself of the pause to dismiss his ministry, and call a new 
one to his councils, and thus Was turned aside this fearful 
blow, aimed not at the East-India Company only, but at 
the independence of Parliament, the liberties of the people, 
and the dignity of the Crown. The new ministers were of 
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/rse in a minority in the House of Commons, and a 
oduced by them for the government of India necessarily 
failed. But a new Parliament was called, and the result of 
the elections gave them a triumphant majority, by the aid 
of which an Act was passed (1784) which was the founda¬ 
tion of the system under which, with some slight occasional 
modifications, India has been governed down to the present 
time. Under this Act the Court of Directors were to con¬ 
tinue to conduct the government of India, as well as their 
own commercial concerns; but in exercising the former 
duty, their Acts were to be subject to the approbation of a 
Board, composed of persons nominated by the Crown. There 
were certain exceptions to the exercise of the authority both 
of the Court and the Board. Affairs requiring secrecy were 
to be withdrawn from the cognizance of the Court at large, 
and tiansacted by the Board, through a secret committee 
chosen by the Court of Directors from their own body. The 
discretion of the Board was, however, limited by defining 
the subjects on which secret orders were to be given—they 
were declared to be “ the levying of war or making of 
peace, or treating or negotiating with any native princes or 
states of India. * Further—the Board were to have nothing 
to do with the general patronage of India. The right of 
making nominations, whether to the civil or military ser¬ 
vices, was reserved exclusively to the Court of Directors.f 

• Extended by3 & 4 Will. IV.,cap. 85, by adding the words "or 
wuh any other princes or states touching the policy to be observed 
with respect to such princes or states/* 
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t This was in accordance with the judgment of the greatest and 
wisest statesmen who have thought on the subject. Iu a speech of 
Burke, made in July, 177'% and reprinted from an old magazine, in 
the ‘Portfolio for November, 1844, that distinguished man thus 
expresses himself“ God knows, that the places, and pensions, and 
expectance furnished by the British establishment, are too powerful 
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S not been the practice for the Court to interfere wit., 
le subsequent progress of those admitted to the services 
but to leave their advancement to the established rules of 
promotion and the discretion of the local governments. 
There is an exception to this in the case of members 
of the councils of the chief and subordinate presidencies. 
To these offices the Court have invariably appointed 
in conformity with the provisions of the law on the 
subject. 

As no useful purpose would be answered by minutely 
tiacing the slight variations made in the law previously to 
the year 1833, it will be most convenient to proceed at once 
to that important era in the history of the Company when 
their trade, thrown open as to India in 1813, was en¬ 
tirely suspended. But when this great commercial revo¬ 
lution took place, the government of India was continued 
in the East-India Company, on conditions little varying 
tfom those previously imposed. The Board, the Court, 
and the Secret Committee, with their respective rights and 
duties, as already explained, are still preserved. The powers 

for the small remains of patriotism and public spirit that remain in 
o«r island. U hat then will hecome of us, if Bengal, if the Ganges 

j!" Ur a ne "' ti,ie of corruption ? Should the evil genius of Bi ith h 
liberty so ordain it. 1 fear this House will he so far from removing the 
corruption of the hast, that it will bo corrupted by them. I dread 
more from the infection of that place, than I hope from your virtue. 

, ** " Ut ,ho 8,1,11,1 plunder of the East that gave the final blow to 
the freedom of Rome? What reason have wo to expect a better fate ? 

I conjure yo« by ever, thing a man ought to hold .acred ; 1 conjure 
you by the spirits of your forefathers, who so nobly fought and 1.1, d for 
the cause for which 1 now plead, I conjure you by what includes every 
thing—by your country—not to yield to the temptations which the 
East, in the hands of the Crown, holds out—not to plunge into the 
gulf of corruption, and drag after you your posterity—your country ' 
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(he chief local government have been considerably 
^Jfei^hded, and the parties comprising it are termed the Go¬ 
vernor-General of India in Council. The Governor-Gene¬ 



ral and the governors of the subordinate presidencies, under 
this and former Acts, are appointed by the Court of Di¬ 
rectors, subject to the approbation of the Crown. The 
appointment of Commander-in-Chief of the forces of India, 
and of provincial comtnanders-in-chief, also rests with the 
Court, subject to the like approbation. The members of 
the respective councils are appointed as before, with the ex¬ 
ception of an additional member to the Council of India, 
whose office is created by the Act last named, and whose 
appointment by the Court is made subject to the appro¬ 
bation of the Crown. 

It will be evident, from the above sketch, that the policy 
adopted by successive Parliaments, from the year 1784 down¬ 
wards, has been to secure to the Court of Directors of the 
East-India Company a large and responsible share in the 
government of that country, and that to that end very ex¬ 
tensive powers have been reserved to the Court. Among 
the most important of these is the power of recall. This 
power, indeed, is inherent in the Company. It is a portion 
of its original authority, the exercise of which it has always 
enjoyed, with the exception of a few years after the passing 
of the Regulating Act, when it was temporarily suspended 
with regard to the Governor-General and his Council, in 
order that the nominees of the ministry might retain their 
appointments. But during the same period, the power of 
appointing members of Council was also suspended, except 
with the approbation of the Crown ; and even in those evil 
times when corruption was rampant, and legislation was 
directed rather to private than public objects, the renewal 
of the right !>oth of nomination and removal was expressly 



irofided for. * Decency—even according to the standari 


^^—^Miecency then prevailing in political circles—required this 
much. Except in the charters to which the Company 
traces its original constitution, this right of recall is no¬ 
where pretended to be given or created; it is, throughout the 
statutory enactments affecting the Company, recognized as 
something previously existing, an undoubted and unques¬ 
tionable right. It is thus referred to in the 33 Geo. III. 
(1793), chap. 52, where a section (35) giving to the Crown 
the power of recall is succeeded by another (3(j) which runs 
tints: “ Provided always, and be it further enacted, that 

nothing in this Act contained shall extend, or he construed to 
extend, to preclude or take away the power of the Court of 
Directors of the said Company from removing or recalling 
any of the officers or servants of the said Company, hut 
that the said Court shall and may at all times have full 
liberty to remove, recall, or dismiss any of such officers or 
servants at their will and pleasure, in the like manner as if 
tins Act had not been made, any Governor-General, Gove¬ 
rn..-, or Commander-in-Chief, appointed by his Majesty, his 
hens or successors, through the default of appointment by 
tl.e said Court of Directors always excepted ;f anything 
herein contained to the contrary notwithstanding.” A 
•similar proviso is found in the Act 53 Goo III., chap. 1S«, 

' e. SO, "herein, after the right of the Court to appoint to 
the offices ol Governor-General, Governor, and Cominan- 
der-in-C hief, lias been re-assured to the Court, subject to 

* “And from and after the expiration of the said term of five 
years, the power of nominating and removing the successors of Go¬ 
vernor-General and Council shall ho vested with the Directors of the 
said United Company.”—13th Geo. 111., cap. t>2, sec. 10. 

t If the Court neglect to appoint to these offices within a limited 
period, the right of appointment (for that turn) lapses to the Crown 
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pprobation of the Crown, the Act continues, “ Provid 
"ways that nothing herein contained shall extend, or be 
construed to extend, to take away or affect the power of the 
said Court of Directors to remove or recall any such Go¬ 
vernor-General, Governor, or Commander-in-Chief, but 
the said Court shall and may at all times have full liberty 
to remove, recall, and dismiss any such Governor-General, 
Governor, or Commander-in-Chief, at their will and plea¬ 
sure, in the like manner as if this Act had not been made.” 
Again, in the 3 & 4 William IV., chap. 85, an Act effecting 



greater changes in regard to the Company than any other 
passed from the commencement of its existence, the right of 
recall is not less distinctly recognized. The 74th section 
secures the right of the Crown in this respect, the 75th re¬ 
serves that of the Court of Directors. 66 Provided'always, 
and be it enacted, that nothing in this Act contained shall 
takeaway the power of the said Court of Directors to re¬ 
move or dismiss any of the officers or servants of the said 
Company, but that the said Court shall and may at all 
times have full liberty to remove or dismiss any of such 
officers or servants, at their will and pleasure.” The re¬ 
mainder of the section exempts from recall by the Court, as 
before, any servant of the Company appointed by the 
Crown, in consequence of the default of the Court to 


appoint. 


The power of the Court to recall is indeed so clear, 
that to argue in defence of it may seem like an ostenta¬ 
tious lighting of lamps amid the blaze of a noon-day sun. 
An array of authority, on a point so indisputable, may 
appear entirely superfluous, and it would be so, but for the 
extraordinary statements which are reported to have been 
made on the subject. It is said to have been stated that 
the retention of a free exercise of the power of recall by the 
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t must liii\e resulted from an oversight 5 ”*" that 
upon this point “ was renewed without consideration ” 
at all events without discussion.^ Now, it must have 
been a very extraordinary oversight which could lead to 
the continuance of such a power for sixty years after the 
government of India became the subject" of permanent 
regulation, and could not only so continue the power, but 
recognize it over and over again in solemn acts of the 
Legislature. These recognitions, indeed, are mere recog¬ 
nitions—they convey no new power: they only bear testi¬ 
mony to the existence of one previously possessed. But to 
talk of - oversight ” in the face of these recognitions is surely 
trying the possible effect of bold assertion, far beyond the 
limits of common prudence. A clause, like this, solemnly 
recognizing a power so great and important, slipping into an 
° f arhamen t-aye, into several Acts of Parliament- 
li ° nC ;T r""'’ 1S a faCt ’ 11 fact be, somewhat start 
* J ; Cl ; a ct l s SUTe[ y without parallel, except in the 

fim i u " 8 i"'’. Wh0> ° n his from a walk, 

finding a gold watch in his pocket which was not there 

en he set out, records the discovery in his journal with the 
u.t comment, “ dropt in by accident.” And so it seems 
ha tins clause found its way into Act after Act, and no one 
ould account for it. There it stood plain and clear as the 
^ >C ' lo 2 a l pi inter could make it, to sear the eyeballs 
io,e w 10 loved it not; but how it came there they knew 

. , “ /'“I ' 1 , " iit mysterious personage who is said to 

inhabit the lunar planet— “ dropt in by accident!” Bin 
then the clause was renewed, in the last instance at least, 
(m 1833), “ without consideration,”or “ at all events without 
discussion.” The proof offered of this is, that upon refer - 
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8ec Hansard s Debatos, vol. “ 1, p. 
t Ibid, vol, 7-1, p. 345. 
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i£e to the Mirror of Parliament for that year, it does i\ 


'kppear that there was a single word said about it in either 


House.* This may be quite true, but it only proves that 
the clause passed without parliamentary discussion. It 
does not prove that those who framed the Act or those 
who passed it were ignorant of what they were doing—that 
the extent of the power in question, and the possibility 
of its being called into exercise, were altogether over¬ 
looked. To prove this, the eminent person whose hostility 
to the clause induced him thus to account for its introduc¬ 
tion is reported to have said, 66 I have looked into the 
papers of the correspondence between the Directors and the 
Board of Control, and there is not one single word said of 
it in these on either side; and I have looked into the 
debates of 1784, when Mr. Pitt first brought in the bill 
containing this ill-omened clause, for it teas in that origi¬ 
nally, and I find not one single word said on either side in 
either Iiouse.”f Now the papers of correspondence between 
the Directors and the Board here referred to are undoubtedly 
those connected with the renewal of the Company's govern¬ 
ment and the suspension of their trade, effected by the Act 
of 1833, which papers were printed by order of the Court 
of Directors for the information of the Proprietors, and 
collected in a volume, the title-page of which bears the 
date of that year. These papers, it is alleged, have been 
“ looked into,” and found to afford no trace of the subject 
of recall by the Court having undergone any consideration ; 
“ there is not one single word said of it in them on either 
side” The look bestowed on these papers must certainly 
have been very transient and cursory, for it does happen, that 
instead of containing u not one single word ” on the subject. 


* St’.fj Hansard, vol. 74, p. 345. 
t Hansard, vol, 74, p. 345. 
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>veral words, which words occur in at 
places. At page 4, in a “ Memorandum, or 
paper of hints,’ 1 transmitted to the Chairman of the Com¬ 
pany by the President of the Board, the following passage 
presents itself : “ Appointment of governors subject, as 
now, to the approbation of the King, but the Board 
to have a veto on the recall. The same with regard 
to commanders of the forces.” It seems then that 
the subject was not overlooked by the ministers,—nor 
was it by the members of the Court. At page 127 
of the volume, the following passage occurs in a 
dissent recorded by Henry St. George Tucker, Esq.: 

Ihe retention of the power to recall governors and com¬ 
manders-in-chief appears to me to be highly essential to 
the respectability and efficiency of the Court of Directors. 
T. his power has been rarely exercised, and there can be 
no temptation to abuse it; but if it be withdrawn, the 
public functionaries abroad may set at nought the authority 
of the Court, and may hold us in contempt. A governor 
may oe lavish in the public expenditure, may think only of 
providing for his own dependents or those of the ministry, 
may be indolent and inactive, or arbitrary and capricious in 
the exercise of his powers, and notwithstanding*these and 
other defects of character and conduct, he will retain linn 
possession of his station, as long as he can succeed in pro¬ 
pitiating the ministry of the day, who may be interested in 
his continuance of office, and even derive influence and 
advantage from his mal-admini.stration.” Again, at page 
187, it will be found that the President of the Board, in 
replying to a letter from the Chairman and Deputy-Chair¬ 
man of the Company, thus expresses himself : I do no |; 

knuw if the words 6 exercising the same powers as the Com¬ 
pany now possess under their charter’ are here introduced 
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th any specific reference. To the general propositions 
which tliey express, his Majesty’s ministers have, through 
me, repeatedly declared their adherence, and they are not 
aware that it is, in the slightest degree, impaired by any 
modification they contemplate in the existing system. 
Whatever changes Parliament may in its wisdom see fit to 
adopt, will, 1 doubt not, be made without detriment to the 
substantial authority of the Company. It is possible that 
the words in question have been inserted in consequence of 
the hint thrown out in the memorandum, that the Board 
should have a veto on the recall of governors and 
military commanders in India. In order to obviate mis¬ 
construction, I avail myself of this opportunity to inform 
you, that it is not the intention of his Majesty’s minis¬ 
ters to insist on the suggestion just mentioned.” 

And was the insertion then of the provision of recog¬ 
nition in the new Act an “oversight ?”—was the retention of 
an unqualified power of recall by the Court allowed u with¬ 
out consideration ?* Above we have an official suggestion 
from the ministry for the modification of the power—an 
argument against its modification by a member of the 
Court of Directors, and finally a formal withdrawal of the 
proposal for modification by the authority from whom the 
proposal came—and all these are contained in the volume 
w hich was searched without one single word on the subject 
being found! 


§L 


Let us pass on to the consideration of the statement, that 
the clause recognizing the right of the Court to recall was 
originally in the Act of 1784, and that, notwithstanding, 
nothing was said on the subject in the course of the debates 
in either House. Here, unfortunately, is manifested a de¬ 
fect of vision exactly opposite in nature to that which 
prevaile d when the correspondence on the renewal of the 
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npany’s powers in 1833 was examined. In the coiw- 
«^ondence, that which is obvious to all the world besides is 
unseen by the examiner. In the Act of 1784, that which 
no one else can discern is distinctly visible. Like him 

“ Who to the Dean and silver bell can swear, 

And sees at Canons what was never there, ,, 

the examiner of the Act of 1784 finds a clause—an “ ill- 
omened clause” it is called, which the Act does not con- 
tain which it certainly never did contain, unless it has 
dropped out hy some chance not less wonderful than that 
by which the same “ ill-omened clause” dropt into a later 
Act. The power of recall by the Court is not adverted to 
in that Act, the reason probably being that as the Court 
already possessed the power, and no intention existed of 
intcin i ing with it, there was no absolute necessity for 
bringing it forward. It was distinctly recognized in the 
succeeding Act of 1793, and at this distance of time it is 
not easy to determine the motives to such recognition. It 
piowily originated in some apprehension, on the part of 

* I T: l '““ "“ r ri *'“ of tin,.-, !,o 

overlooked o, forgotten. But vhy i, ,he eloose in 

Um t le clause w hich is not in the Act of 1784, and 

(W !: ethcr hy OVers 'g IU or otherwise) in the Act 
c. , 3.j called « an ill-omened clause?” Whatever view 
may- h e taken of the quesdon-whetber or not the Court 
°. 11 tttoi s should possess the power of recall, the 
clause ,s a very harmless one. The right of the Court 
docs not dejK-nd upon it. The sum of its possible effect is, 
to put a stop to quibbling. Supjwee the clause had been 
left out of the last Act, by which the administration of the 
government of India was continued to the East-India 
Company, would the power of recall have thus been 
silently dropped, like the clause itself, from the Act of 
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Certainly not. The Act of 1833 is only part 
The law under which the authority of the Company is 
exercised, and it happens to contain the following section 
(not let in, it may be presumed, by “ oversight”) : “Arid be 
it enacted, that all and singular the privileges, franchises, 
abilities, capacities, powers, authorities, whether military or 
civil, rights, remedies, methods of suit, penalties, provi¬ 
sions, matters and things whatsoever, granted to, or con¬ 
tinued in, the said United Company by the said Act of the 
fifty-third year of King George the Third, for and during 
the term limited by the said Act, and all other the enact¬ 
ments, provisions, matters and things contained in the said 
Act, or in any other Act or Acts whatsoever, which are 
limited, or may be construed to be limited, to continue for 
and during the term granted to the said Company by the 
said Act of the fifty-third of King George the Third, so 
far as the same or any of them are in force, and not 
repealed by, or repugnant to, the enactments hereinafter 
contained ; and all powers of alienation and disposition, 
rights, franchises, and immunities which the said United 
Company now have, shall continue and be in force, and 
may be exercised and enjoyed, as against all persons whom¬ 
soever, subject to the superintendence, direction, and con¬ 
trol, hereinbefore mentioned, until the thirtieth day of 
April, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-four.” 

The right of the Court of Directors to recall without 
reference to any other authority, then, is clear ; it is recog¬ 
nized by the Act under which the Company's term of 
government was last renewed ; and if that Act were silent 
on this particular point it would be immaterial, for the 
right rests on preceding charters and acts, the validity of 
which is therein solemnly affirmed. Indeed the right is not 
a subject for question, though, in some quarters, it is mat- 
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g'^t wonderment liow it ever came to exist, and h 
v ^/came to be continued to this good year 1844, then to "be 
exercised, to the astonishment of at least one of those 
througli whose “oversight” it had been permitted to be 
retained. The learned individual thus amazed “ verily 
believes,” according to Hansard, “ it was left in one India 
bill after another, from a perfect persuasion that it would 
never be acted upon,”—a different thing by the way 
from ‘ oversight’—“ but would remain a dead letter, unless 
some extraordinary emergency—some crisis of the fate of 
our Indian empire—might render it necessary for the Di¬ 
rectors to exercise this most anomalous and extraordinary 
jurisdiction.”* Now what sort of emergency, what sort of 
crisis is here contemplated ? And who is to judge whether 
t ie emergency be sufficiently great, or the crisis sufficiently 
< angerous to render “ necessary ” the exercise of the power ? 
''ho can judge but the Court, who are intrusted in this 
case with uncontrolled authority ? In their judgment the 
recall of Lord Ellenborough was necessary-in the judg¬ 
ment of their learned critic it was not. The whole question 
resolves itself into a matter of opinion, and to talk of limit, 
mg the exercise of a strictly legal right, by reference to 
considerations of which no philologer can fix the exact mean - 
ng, end winch no casuist can reduce to logical distinctness, 
\ ? ln t ,e extre me. The qualification, therefore, of the 
position first laid down, by reference to an emergency or a 
crisis, is north lathing—in the language of the law, it is 
void for uncertainty, and we arc thrown back upon the naked 
principle, the principle evidently entertained by the speaker 
that this important power of recall, so long enjoyed and so fre- 
quefitly confirmed by solemn acts of the legislature, omd.t 
never to be exercised at all. In the language above quoted 
Debates, \o\ % 7 4, page 345. 
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the parliamentary debates it is to be “ a dead lettq 
can it be that the legislature, passing clause upon clause 
recognizing the power, has been only adding fresh acts to a 
solemn farce— that the intention was to give the semblance 
of power and withhold the reality ? If such were the case, 
most clumsily has the intention been fulfilled, for the power 
has actually been conceded ; and not until it is used in a man¬ 
ner which does not meet the approval of one noble peer do 
we hear that the law on the subject was never designed to 
have any effect—that its framers meant nothing—or worse 
than nothing, for if this interpretation of their intentions be 
correct, they must have meant to deceive. In what a dig¬ 
nified position does this place both the Legislature and the 
East-India Company ! The latter, it seems, were trusted 
with the power of recall, upon much the same condition as 
the Vicar of Wakefield’s daughters enjoyed the privilege of 
pocket-money; each of the young ladies received a guinea, 
with a strict injunction never to change it. This we are 
told was for the honour of the family. For whose honour 
the Court of Directors were to have charge of a power which 
they were never to use, does not appear. The contract 
between the Legislature and the Company, in this view, 
would be much like one described by Selden in his Table 
Talk. “Lady Kent articled with Sir Edward Herbert 
that he should come to her when she sent for him, and stay 
with her as long as she would have him, to which lie set his 
hand; then he articled with her that he should go away 
when he pleased, and stay away as long as he pleased, to 
which she set her hand.* So, by law, the Court of Direc¬ 
tors are to have the power of recalling a Governor-General 
61 at their will and pleasure''—thus runs the Act—but then, 
on the other hand, the Governor-General may hold office 
as long as he shall please (at least as far as the Court are 
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:erned), do what he may—except, indeed, on the occ 
of some great “ emergency,” some fearful 
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defined nor definable—one of those extraordinary events 
which set at defiance all ordinary rules, and of course 
among others, the rule that the Court of Directors should 
not recall a Governor-General unless it is his pleasure to 
come back. .Lhus, for instance, if a Governor-General 
should throw off his allegiance to the British Crown, should 
declare himself sovereign of India, and raise an army to 
support his pretensions, why, such a case perhaps might be 
regarded as an ” emergency,” a great “ crisis.” and the 
Court of Directors might resort to a recall. True it is, 
that the case is not very likely to occur, and if it did, the 
exeicise of an independent power of recall would scarcely 
indispensable, for no authority in this country would 
oppose the views of the Court; and if the Court arc to act 
on them- own sole responsibility only when no human being 

tan ' er fron ' Bieir judgment, it must be granted that their 
responsibility is not very onerous. 

But it is not so. The right to recall is not a mere 
name; it is not a piece of solemn, but hollow pomp— 
an appendage of state harmless as the. sword that dau- 
ges by the skirts of a court-dress, for show and not for 
service or as the mace of the Lord Mayor, which has 

«- >V mSed a ® a wea P on of offence since wielded by 

Mr William Walworth, in Smithfield. It is a substantial 
power, and it is a power necessary to enable the Court of 
Hectors to discharge their functions with efficiency. 
TV lihout it a contumacious servant might altogether defy 
them. He may be disobedient now, but it is at his peril. 
For the exercise of the power of recall the Court, like all 
persons in the country who are intrusted with political 
authority, are responsible. The} are not to exercise j t 
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iciously, or w ithout just cause. Indeed, it should never 
be exercised but with the highest degree of gravity and 
deliberation. So great is the punishment thereby inflicted 
upon the offending party — so deep is the wound inflicted 
upon his reputation—so fearful the effect upon his prospects 
—that those at whose bidding the punishment descends may 
well pause before they strike. A meritorious minister may 
be excluded from the cabinet by jealousies and dissensions 
among his colleagues, or he may be removed by the in¬ 
fluence of parliamentary faction. Neither of these causes 
can operate in the Court of Directors. They may act 
erroneously in dismissing one of their servants, but the pre¬ 
sumption must always be that they act honestly. 

The Court have certainly shewn no undue appetite for 
the exercise of this great power of recall. The first in¬ 
stance of their recalling a Governor-General does not occur 
till sixty years after the Government of India was placed 
on its present footing, and during that period the power of 
recall has been exercised only once with regard to the go¬ 
vernor of a subordinate presidency. The novelty of the 
event which has deprived Lord Ellenborough of office, has 
more than any other cause drawn attention to his removal, 
and the habitual moderation of the Court in the exercise of 
its power, has thus given to the act a degree of public 
interest which but for this circumstance it could scarcely 
have commanded. If the recall of a Governor-General 
were of frequent occurrence, it would pass with little ob¬ 
servation; but the rarity of such an event, together with the 
circumstances under which it is understood that the appoint¬ 
ment of Lord Ellenborough was made, and those under 
which it was annulled, give an impulse not only to popular 
curiosity, but to the inquiries of those who desire to form a 
rational judgment on the merits of the case. The circum- 
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itplncks here alluded to are these. It is believed, that ir 
jy^pointing his Lordship to the office of Governor-General, 
the Court of Directors were nearly unanimous; it is 
pretty generally known that on the question of his removal 
they were quite unanimous. Now if lie had been elected 
by a bare majority and afterwards removed by a bare 
majority, there would have been room for ascribing 
his removal plausibly, whether justly or not, to personal 
feeling, or to chance operating through the periodical 
changes in the Court, which take place under legislative 
provision. But when all but unanimity of opinion in 
selecting him, is succeeded by perfect unanimity as to the 
necessit 3 r for his removal, it is quite impossible to attribute 
the later act to any such causes as those adverted to. 
Again, it his Lordship’s tenure of office had been of extraor¬ 
dinary length, circumstances might readily be imagined to 
have arisen gradually to cool the affection of his friends, 
and give confidence to his enemies. But his Lordship re¬ 
tained his honourable appointment for only about two 
years, and the accomplishment, within so brief a period, of 
a revolution of opinion, so great and general, in the body 
to whom he owed both his appointment and his recall, is 
certainly a startling fact; and the more so when the cha¬ 
racter of that body is taken into consideration. If any one 
quality wtie to be selected as peculiarly characteristic of 
1 )e (.ouit of Din ( tors of the East-India (Ompariy, it 
would be caution. Every member of the Court lias a pe¬ 
cuniary stake in India, and the Court collectively are the 
representatives of the great body of claimants upon ils 
territory. Among the Directors are men personally ac¬ 
quainted with India, and with the sources from which 
danger in that country is likely to arise; men trained by 
long experience in civil, political, legal, military and mari¬ 
time affairs; merchants of great eminence and bankers of 
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ighest standing ; most of them are of mature age. 
he political opinions of the majority are those of the party 
with which Lord Ellenborough has generally acted. If 
indeed a body eminently conservative in its views and 
habits, and cautious beyond the ordinary measure of caution, 
tvere sought for, it would be found in the Court of Direc¬ 
tors of the East-India Company ;—if they be found to act 
rashly, there is no faith to be placed in human discretion. 
By that body Lord Ellenborough was elevated to the 
office of Governor-General—by that body he has been dis¬ 
missed, under circumstances of striking singularity. It 
remains to inquire into the reasons for this last step; and 
there is no satisfactory mode of ascertaining them but by 
examining his Lordship’s policy and conduct during the 
brief term of his government. 

In ordinary candour, it must be admitted, that on the 
arrival of Lord Ellenborough in India, his situation was 
neither enviable nor easy. He found the long triumphant 
flag of England humbled by disaster and defeat. A vast 
army had been sacrificed without any countervailing advan¬ 
tage ; isolated bodies of British troops still remained exposed 


to danger, while a number of unhappy captives were in the 
hands of a ruffian chief, on whose probable disposal of 
them no one could guess; the power of the British name 
had received a fearful diminution ; the spirit of the army 
was shaken by the disasters which had overtaken their 
comrades, and the past and the future seemed alike in¬ 
volved in gloom. The earliest impressions and earliest 
declarations of Lord Ellenborough were such as became a 
British Governor-General. He arrived at Calcutta on the 
28lh February, 1842, and on the 15th March following his 
Lordship in Council addressed the Commander-in-Chief, 
Sir Jasper Nicolls, in language well suited to the circum¬ 
stances which surrounded him — u Whatever course,” it is 
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observed, “ we may hereafter take must rest solely upo 
military considerations, and have, in the first instance, 
regard to the safety of the detached bodies of our troops at 
Jelalabad, atGhuznee, at Khelat-i-Ghiizie, and Kandahar, 
to the security of our troops now in the field from all 
unnecessary risk, and, finally, to the re-establishment 
of OUR military reputation, by the infliction of some 
signal and decisive blow upon the Affghans, which may 
make it appear to them, to our own subjects, and to our 
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allies, that we have the power of inflicting punishment upon 
those who commit atrocities, and violate their faith, and 
that we withdraw ultimately from Affghanistan, not 
from any deficiency of means to maintain our position, 
but. because we are satisfied that the king we have set up, 
has not, as w r e were erroneously led to imagine, the support 
of t,le natio11 over which he has been placed.”* In a 
subsequent part of the same letter his Lordship, after 
uiging the necessity of paying regard to circumstances in 
coming to action with the enemy, so as to secure to the 
ritish foice the advantages derived from their superior 
cipline, thus continues: <c At the same time wc are 
f" aie no g re ^t object can be accomplished without 
hunting some risk, and we should consider that the 
° striking a decisive blow at the Affghans, more 

especially if such blow could be struck in combination with 
measures for the relief of Ghuznee—a blow which might 
re-establish our military character beyond the Indus, and 
leave a deep impression of our power and of the vigour 
with which it would be applied to punish an atrocious 
enemy—would be one for which risk might be justifiably 


* Paper* rolalut; to military operations in Afghani stan, presented 
to both house* of Parliament by <. ran »» r>4 of her Majesty, 184 'i j> 
Ho- 
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•red, all due and possible precaution being taken to 
nish such necessary risk, and to secure decisive success.”* 
His Lordship likewise adverts to the release of the pri¬ 
soners taken at Kabool, as an object “deeply interesting in 
point of feeling and of honour,” and suggests, with a view to 
attain it, the taking of hostages from those parts of the 
country which the British force might be able to occupy, 
as well as the prospective advance of General Pollock 
beyond Jelalabad even to Kabool. 

Thus much was well, but how did his Lordship fulfil 
the expectations which he had thus excited ? He found 
that considerable preparations had been made for recom¬ 
mencing operations in Afghanistan, and he proceeded to 
complete and to add to them. He left Calcutta and his 
Council in order that he might be nearer to the seat of war 
and give the weight of his personal influence and the ad¬ 
vantage of his personal superintendence to the affairs in 
progress on the frontier. This seemed to indicate not only 
great energy, but great determination of purpose; and 
those who observed the conduct of the Governor-General, 
who knew the character of the officers and men at his dis¬ 
posal, and who thought, moreover, of the great objects be¬ 
fore him—the military reputation of Great Britain to be 
re-established—the terror of its name to be restored —trea¬ 
chery to be punished—and its surviving victims, com¬ 
prising women and children as well as men, to be rescued 
—those who felt the importance of these objects, and who 
witnessed or heard of the restless vivacity of the Governor- 
General, never doubted that all would be well—never sup¬ 
posed for a moment that any check would be put upon the 
ardour of the military commanders, that any obstacle 
would be interposed between their desire for action and the 
* Papers — ui xnpra —page 168. 
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ation of it; or that he who had thought the prose-k- 
^"ietifron 0 f the war a matter of so much importance, as for 
the sake of aiding it to separate himself from his Council, 
and make a journey of several hundred miles, was prepared 
to acquiesce in so pitiful a termination of the labours of 
himself and his predecessor as that of merely getting the 
troops in Afghanistan back again to India. Yet thus it 
was. Some ill success befel the British cause—Ghuznee 
was surrendered to the enemy, General England failed in 
his attempt to join General Nott at Kandahar, and further, 
a bad spirit was understood to prevail in a part of the force 
under General Pollock. The new Governor-General, it 
iccaine apparent, in spite of his high purposings, was not a 
man to encounter difficulties or persevere under discourage- 
ment-his moral courage oozed away as he approached the 
scene of action, and the “re-establishment of our military 
reputation—the decisive blow at the Affghans”-and the 
afety of the prisoners-were all cast to the winds. On 
* J 9t ^ P . n1, ° eneral No,t was ordered to destroy 
Queta * ’ t0 GVaCUate Ka,Ulahar ’ and to fal1 back 

In advising the Commander-in-Chief of the transmission 
> icse orders, the Governor-General says, “ The severe 
experienced by Brigadier England’s small corps 
° n ' ’ L ‘ ~ 8th u,tlmo — an event disastrous as it was unex- 
^ an< ^ "h’' h we have not yet information to enable 

us to calculate al> the results, has a tendency so to cripple 
the before limited means of movement and of action which 
were possessed by Major-General Nott, as to render it ex¬ 
pedient to take immediate measures for the ultimate safety 
of that officer’s corps, by withdrawing it, at the earliest 
practicable period, from its advanced position, into nearer 
• 1’apcrs, pages 223 ( 4. 
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unication with India”* On the very day on wh 
ese orders to General Nott and the letter to the Com¬ 
mander-in- Chief bear date, the Governor-General published 
a notification of the successful advance of the troops under 
General Pollock into the Khyher Pass, and of the evacuation 
by the enemy of the fort of Ali Musjid.*f* On the same 
dav the Governor-General addressed to Sir Jasper Nicolls 
a second letter, the subject being the position of General 
Pollock ,% to whom he desired the Commander-in-Chief 
to transmit instructions; and this was followed by a 
third, in which the nature of these desired instructions 
is unequivocally anticipated. His Lordship says :— u ^ hat 
ulterior destination may be given to those corps, when that 
of Major-General Nott, having drawn off the garrison of 
Khelat-i-Ghilzie, shall be concentrated ultimately in the 


vicinity of Sukkur, and that of Major-General Pollock 
having drawn off the garrison of Jelalabad shall be again 
on this side of the Khyher Pass , is a matter for the most 
serious consideration, and one upon which I am most anxious 
to have the opportunity of conferring personally with your 
Excellency, or with some officer in your confidence, whom 
you may depute to me for that purpose.”§ His Lordship 
then alludes to the possibility of selecting a new line of 
advance should the war be renewed after the retreat of the 
two Generals as above assumed , but immediately adds:— 
“ It will, however, likewise be for consideration, whether 
our troops, having been redeemed from the state of peril 
in which they have been placed in Affghanistan, and, it 
may still be hoped* qpt. without the infliction ot some severe 
blow upon the A Afghan army, it would be justifiable again 
to push them for no other object than that of revenging our 

* Papers, page 224. t Papers, page 201. 

t Papers, page 224. § Papers, page 225. 
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isse/s and of re-establishing, in all its original brillianc 
military character.” For no other object! The resto¬ 
ration of our military character is not much it seems, and 
the safety of the prisoners nothing, for this point is not 
adverted to. Two days after this, namely, on the 21st of 
April, the Governor-General received authentic information 
of Sir Robert Sale’s victory at Jelalabad and of General 
England having regained, without further loss, his posi¬ 
tion at Quetta, where he had been joined by the rest of his 
brigade. These events he communicated to the Secret 
Committee in a letter dated the 22nd, together with the 
following account of their influence, or rather want of 
influence, on his opinion with regard to the necessity for 
retreat. “ These several events, although they improve our 
prospects to some extent, have in no respect altered my deli¬ 
berate opinion, that it is expedient to withdraw the troops 
under Major-General Pollock and those under Major-Gene¬ 
ral Nott at the earliest practicable period into positions, 
wherein they may have certain and easy communication with 
India;”* that is, to withdraw the troops of General Pollock 
to Peshawur, and those of General Nott to Quetta. “ That 
opinion,’’ his lordship adds, “ is formed upon a general view 
of om military, political, and financial situation, and is not 
liable to be lightly changed.” The same general views are 
expressed in nearly the same words in a letter dated the 21«th 
April, to Mr. George Clerk, the Governor- GeneraPB agent 
with the Sikh Government — u To regain concentrated posi¬ 
tions for our armies, having easy and secure communica¬ 
tions with India, is die present object of the Government, 
and one not lightly to be changed ; v and again—“ All that 

the Governor-General regards” — ail, be it observed_“ is 

the security of our communication with the troops beyond 

* Papers, page 223. 
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pper Indus, and their withdrawal, at the earliest 
practicable period, from their advanced positions, in a state 
of continued efficiency, undiminished by the climate or by 
the enemy.”* Such was the unvarying tenor of Lord 
Ellenborough’s language from the time that he quitted his 
council and acted without advice or check of any kind. 
The burden of his instructions was retire—fall back—get 
towards India as fast as you can—leave the Affghans to 
themselves, and by consequence leave the British prisoners 
to be mal-treated and murdered by those whom our pusil¬ 
lanimity will thus relieve from the restraint hitherto 
imposed by their fears. 

Reverses had shaken his lordship’s confidence in every 
thing but his own judgment; success had no power to 
re-assure him. And yet, on one occasion, he did indulge 
in a flight of expectation which, to all but himself, must 
appear most extravagant. It has been seen how he spoke 
of the situation and prospects of the British armies in 
Affghanistan on the 19th, 22nd, and 24th April. On the 
28th he caused no less than three letters to be written to 
General Pollock, one intimating his belief in the reports of 
the death of Shah Shoojah, and his conviction of the impos¬ 
sibility of the British Government recognizing a successor 
under the circumstances that prevailed ; a second, giving per¬ 
mission to treat with a de facto government for the exchange 
of prisoners, if such government were capable of carrying an 
exchange into effect ; and a third, the crowning letter of all, 
announcing that the aspect of affairs in Upper Affghanis¬ 
tan appeared to be such, that his lordship could not but 
contemplate “ the possibility”—a possibility indeed—of 
General Pollock having been led to “ advance upon and 
occupy the City of Kabool ”-f- Certainly his lordship’s 
* Papers page 232. t Papers, page 235. 




►tions of possibility were not narrow. He speaks 
Arching to Kabool as coolly “ as maids of fifteen do of 



puppy dogs. v> This offhand way of treating a great and 
most difficult military operation—an operation so great and 
so difficult, that the Governor-General seems, both before 
and after this communication, to have regarded it as all but 
hopeless, is highly characteristic. The consistency of his 
lordship is not less remarkable. At one time to advance, 
is treated almost as much beyond rational contemplation as 
a journey to the moon. At another the march of an army 
from Jelalabad to Kabool is spoken of as lightly as a walk 
from London to Highgate. But, let justice be done— 
though the Governor-General actually indulged in a vision 
of the possibility of an army situated like that of General 
l ollock, without preparation and without arrangement or 
understanding with General Nott, pushing on to Kabool 
and occupying it as easily as a party of schoolboys would 
run over Blackheath, he still harps on his old string, re¬ 
tirement. General Pollock is assured that the Governor- 
Generals views are unchanged, and that if he should be at 
Kabool, he must leave it as quickly as possible. “ If that 
event, the imaginary march to Kabool, u should have oc¬ 
curred, you will understand, that it will in no respect vary 
the view which the Governor-General previously took of 
the policy now to be pursued. The Govern or-General will 
adhere (this will is very characteristic also) “ to the 
opinion, that the only safe course is. that of withdrawing 
the army under your command, at the earliest practicable 
period, into positions within the Khyber Pass, where 
it may possess easy and certain communications with 
India/"* But the hallucination about marching to 
Kabool afforded but a temporary interruption to the 
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brmity of the Governor-General’s strain. Only 
ys before it commenced,—that is, on the 19th April,— 
he had called on the Commander-in-Chief to furnish addi¬ 
tional instructions to General Pollock, and it has been seen 
what sort of instructions were expected. Sir Jasper Nicolls 
seems to have doubted as to the propriety of thus embar¬ 
rassing the general; whereupon Lord Ellenborough, un¬ 
able to brook delay, himself undertook the duty of reading 
a lecture on war,—not to Hannibal, but to a very able and 
experienced officer, who, in the judgment of his immediate 
military superior, stood in no need of the assistance. “ The 
general, ’ said Sir Jasper Nicolls, “ is a clear-headed, good 
officer, and you have loaded his advance with heavy cau¬ 
tions.’ 7C 'l hese heavy cautions, however, were repeated in 
a letter dated the 4th May# Not quite a week had elapsed 
since the Governor-General had hoped or feared, it is diffi¬ 
cult to say which, that General Pollock was at Kabool, or 
in full march thither. On the 4th May, he indulges ima¬ 
ginings as to what the general is about, as he did on the 
28tb April, but their complexion is not quite the same. 
Let the reader judge. Here is Lord Ellenborough’s vision 
of General Pollock, as presented to his Lordship’s mind on 
the date first named above, but last in the order of time,— 
viz. on the 4th May: “The most recent accounts which 
have been received of the difficulty experienced by you in 
obtaining supplies at Jelalabad, and in bringing forward 
supplies from Peshawur; and the very deficient means of 
movement, as well as of provision, which you possess, 
induce the Governor-General to expect”—now mark the 
expectation ; within a week after, he thought it possible 
that General Pollock had gone to Kabool—“that you 
will hove already decided upon withdrawing your 
* Papers-— m* supra —page 240. 
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is within the Khyber Pass into a position wherein 
may have easy and certain communication with 
India, if considerations, having regard to the health 
of the army, should not have induced you to defer 
that movement."* And while the reader notes the 
marvellous consistency of these expectations, between the 
indulgence of which six days only intervened, let him not 
omit to notice the testimony given by the Governor-General 
to the means possessed by General Pollock for making the 
march to Kabool, which it was thought possible he might 
have undertaken—“ the very deficient means of movement 
as well as of provision which you possess”—these are the 
Governor-Generals words, and yet he dreamed that in such 
circumstances an officer of so much ability and so much 
experience as General Pollock should commit the folly of 
marching for Kabool; this too, in the teeth of his own 
avowed opinion thus declared: “ His Lordship is too 
strongly impressed with confidence in your judgment to 
apprehend that you will ever place the army under your 
command in a situation in which, without adeouate means 
of movement and supply, it could derive no benefit from 
its superior valour and discipline, and might be again sub¬ 
jected to a disaster which, if repeated, might be fatal to our 
power in India."' Most just was this his Lord-hip’s im¬ 
pression ; but how is it to be reconciled with bis former 
impression or supposition, something less than a week old ? 

Before the letter of the 4th May was written, the Com- 
mander-in-( hief had come to the rescue, and had issued 
instructions in genial accordance with the Governor- 
General's wishes; so much so, indeed, that his Lordship 
tendered in return, not only his approbation, but his thanks • 
and in order that the instructions might have all the weight 
* Papers, pn^e 241. 
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i his own military knowledge and experience cou 
them, Lord Ellenborough lost no time in assuring 
General Pollock, by another despatch, that his judgment 
confirmed that of the Commander-in-Chief.* The orders 
thus embodying the views of the Governor-General and the 
Coro mander-in-Chief were very distinct. After adverting 
to the instructions given to General Nott to evacuate Kanda¬ 
har, and retire first upon Quetta, and ultimately upon 
Sukkur, it is added, “ You are required to make a similar 
movement in Upper Afghanistan, and to withdraw 
every British soldier from Jelalabad to Pesh- 

AWUR.. 1, 'f 

From these orders no deviation was to take place, except 
in three possible cases. First, that certain negotiations in 
progress for the release of the prisoners lately confined at 
Buddeabad should have been brought to such a point that 
its accomplishment might be endangered by withdrawing ; 
secondly, that before the receipt of these orders, General 
Pollock should have despatched a lightly-equipped force to 
endeavour to rescue those prisoners; thirdly, that the 
enemy at Kabool should be moving a force to attack that 
of the English general. In this “ improbable case,” as it 
was most justly termed, it was held to be advisable to 
inflict a blow on the enemy, but provided only that “ any 
respectable number of troops 1 ’ should “have descended 
into the plain below Jugdulluk” with the intent of making 
such an attack as that referred to. If the number were not 
“ respectable,” or, though “ respectable,” should not have 
advanced beyond Jugdulluk, but were only on their way 
thither, the British army was to run before them. With 
regard to the prisoners, the qualification introduced was as 
follows : “ I allude entirely to the officers and ladies now or 
* Papers, pages 242 ? 243. f Papers, page 242. 
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at Buddeabad, or its vicinity. Those at Kaboolk, 
jiiiot, I think, be saved by any treaty or agreement made, 
under existing circumstances, at Jelalabad.” So their re¬ 
covery was given up. Such were the instructions of which 
the Governor-General entirely approved, as he assured 
the Commander-in-Chief and General Pollock. Lest 
General Nott should be inconveniently influenced by a 
professional passion for maintaining his country’s honour, 
he, too, on the 7th May, was once more addressed ; he was 
apprized of the nature of the instructions which had been 
forwarded to General Pollock, and reminded of the tenor of 
those previously transmitted to himself. The 13th May 
produced another letter to General Nott, adverting to 
the proposed advance of General England to join that 
officer, and admitting that the position of the former at 
Kandahar was more favourable than it had been supposed 
to be when the orders of the 19th April were issued ; 

But, it was added, u this improvement of your position 
is not such as to induce his Lordship to vary those instruc¬ 
tions, in so far as they direct your retiring upon Sukkur. 
That movement you will make at such period, and with 
such precautions, as may best conduce to the preservation of 
the health of your troops and the efficiency of your army. 
The Governor-General understands that, consistently v ith 
the necessary regard to these objects of primary importance, 
you cannot retire below the passes till October.”* This 
extension of time is attributed by Lord Ellenborough to 
the advice of the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Jasper Nicplls.* 
A similar extension was conceded to General Pollock, in 
accordance, as it would appear, with the views of the 
General himself, acting under the discretion intrusted to 
him by the Commander-in-Chief, when, in compliance with 
* See Papers, page 251, 
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pressing desire of the Governor-General, he issued his 
further instructions. This is to be inferred from a letter 
of Mr. Clerk to Sir Jasper Nicolls, dated 5th May, in 
which he says : “ Adverting to the opinions expressed by 
General Pollock, in his letter written after the arrival of 
Captain Mackenzie in his camp, I conclude that, with the 
discretion vested in him under your Excellency’s orders, he 
will not abandon either the British captives, or the posi¬ 
tion he holds at Jelalabad.”* 

Referring to this letter from Mr. Clerk, Lord Ellen- 
borough, writing to the Commander-in-Chief on the 14th 
May, says: “ The advance of the season, however, which 
really renders the retirement of Major-General Pollock at 
the present moment a measure of some hazard to the 
health of his troops—the improved facilities which the 
major-general finds of obtaining supplies of provisions— 
but, more than all, the influence which those now about 
him , anxious to vindicate the army by some signal blow 
against the Affghans, and to effect the restoration of the 
prisoners to liberty by negotiation supported by force, 
must necessarily have upon his mind,—all these things 
induce me to apprehend that it will hardly be until 
October that, the major-general will commence his home¬ 
ward n larch, "-f- 

Notwithstanding all the reasons here enumerated in 
favour of delaying the retirement of General Pollock, the 
measure was obviously not in favour with the Governor- 
General. This might be presumed from the somewhat 
ungracious reference to the cc influence of those about 1 ’ the 
general, and the presumption is strengthened by a letter 
to General Pollock, dated the 29th of May, written, as it 

* Further Papers, ordered by the House of Commons to be printed 
17th February, 1343. t Papers, page 252. 
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rs, under a deep apprehension that the General 
have mistaken his instructions, and have given to the 
discretion left him wider limits than those by which it was 
intended to be circumscribed. The date of this letter, 
however, affords some food for reflection. The ostensible 
occasion of its being written is a passage in a letter from 
Mr. Clerk to General Follock, dated the 18th of May, a 
copy of which was forwarded to the Governor-General on 
the 21st. In this letter, Mr. Clerk had expressed his 
belief that, with the negotiations pending in front, General 
Pollock would not withdraw. There is no evidence as to 
the time when this letter was received by Lord Ellen- 
borough, but it is certain that on the 14th of May he was 
in possession of a letter addressed by Mr. Clerk, on the 5th of 
that month, to Sir Jasper Nicolls (already quoted), in which 
he says (speaking of General Pollock), “ I conclude that with 
the discretion vested in him under your Excellency’s orders, 

HE WILD NOT ABANDON EITHER THE BRITISH CAPTIVES, 
OR THE POSITION HE HOLDS AT JeLALABAD.” Tile Go- 


$L 


vernor-General, on the 14th of May, if not before, knew that 
such was Mr. Clerk’s belief, and that it was formed upon 
opinions expressed by General Pollock ; but he takes no 
notice, beyond a brief reference to it in addressing the 
Commander-in-Chief on the subject of General Pollock’s 
remaining, until October, beyond the Khyber Pass, in which 
measure, though with some reluctance, he seems to ac¬ 
quiesce. But on the sight of another letter, shewing that 
Mr. ( lerk continued to hold the opinion which he had de¬ 
clared in the previous letter, namely, that General Pollock 
would not withdraw, the Governor-General is suddenly 
thrown into an agony of apprehension and anxiety. H e 
has good reason, on the 14th May, for believing that General 

E'ollock intends to follow* a certain course, which he 

1 ? o 
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proves, yet he does nothing, but waits the resii 
with as much calmness as a Swiss herdsman expects 
the avalanche which is to crush his cottage to atoms, 
or a good Mussulman the fire which is raging three 
houses off, and must soon reach his own. But Mr. 
Clerk’s letter of the 18th May rouses him. Why P Thus 
is the question answered by the letter to General Pollock of 
the 29th May: u As Mr. Clerk was, on the 18th instant, 
in possession of the orders addressed to you by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, on the 29th ultimo, the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral infers that in so expressing his belief that you would 
not withdraw, with the negotiations pending in your front, 
he had in view the paragraphs in those orders which relate 
to negotiations for the release of the prisoners.”* cc The 
Governor-General infers /" Did he only infer ? Had not 
Mr. Clerk, in his letter to Sir Jasper Nicolls, dated the 5th 
May (a copy of which letter was in Lord Ellenborough’s 
possession on the 14th), used these memorable words ? — u T 
conclude that with the discretion vested in him (General PoL 
lock), under your Excellency’s orders, he will not aban¬ 
don EITHER TIIE BRITISH CAPTIVES OR THE POSITION HE 
holds at j el a la ba i)and after this the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral—cautious man—can only “infer” allusion to the said 
discretionary power. But the ground 'of this inference is 
worth looking at: “ As Mr. Clerk was, on the 18th instant, 
in possession of the orders addressed to you by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the 29th ultimo, the Governor-General 
infers,” &c. Indeed Mr. Clerk was in possession of the 
Commander-in-Chiefs orders on the 18th of May, for he 
was in possession of them on the 5th, when he wrote the 
former letter. That letter commences : “ I do myself the 
honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Excellency’s 
letter of the 80th ultimo, enclosing a copy of your Excel- 
♦ Papers, p age 294. 
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to Major-General Pollock, of the 


29tli k 


This letter was before Lord Ellen borough on the 


14th ; from it he knew that Mr. Clerk bad the Comman¬ 
der-in-chief's orders on the 5th, and that he was of opinion 
that General Pollock would exercise the discretion thereby 
allowed, and remain at Jelalabad. Yet the Governor- 
General, on the 29th, speaks of Mr. Clerk’s being in pos¬ 
session of those orders on the 18th as though he was igno¬ 
rant of his possessing them on the 5th, and he “infers” 
that Mr. Clerk’s belief as to General Pollock’s course 
has some reference to the discretion vested in that officer, a 
point distinctly noticed in the letter of the 5th, which Lord 
Ellenborough had lying before him fifteen days before he 
drew tins notable inference* However, having drawn it— 
and the task required no extraordinary measure of sagacity- 
he caused General Pollock to be enlightened as to the pre¬ 
cise limits of his discretion with regard to the prisoners. 
I he general was informed that the instructions could only 
apply to negotiations, almost brought to a close at the 
time of receiving the Commander-In-Chief's letter-not to 
any then pending, the event of which might be doubtful, 
,,,, | to ' mv "Inch might be subsequently commenced. 

<-tti.i thus closes: “ J he Governor-General does 

not suppose that you can have misunderstood those in- 
sti uctiuns the instructions of the Commander-in-Chief-— 
“ but it the observation in Mr. Clerk’s letter of the 18th 
instant had been suffered to pass in silence, that silence 
might have appeared to be acquiescence in a wrong inter¬ 
pretation, and you might possibly have been so misled into 
adopting it.”f Yet '»I r. Clerk’s letter of the 5th, referring 
to what he believed to be the General’s opinion as to 

* Mr, Cloik s letter of the 5th May does not appear in the Blue 
Book, but is printed as a supplementary paper. 

f Papers, page 295 . 
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hdrawal, was “suffered to pass in silence;” and on thel4th 
Lord Ellenborough had made up his mind to General Pol¬ 
lock's protracted stay at Jelalabad. On the 29th he becomes 
frightened, and directs a letter to be written to General Pol- 
lock, warning him not to be too zealous in his endeavours to 
obtain the release of the prisoners. Is this the conduct of a 
great statesman ? Is it that of a man even of plain common 
sense P No; it is that of a man so vacillating as to shift 
with every breeze, and even without any external cause for 
change, or so incompetent to the duties of his high charge, 
that all his faculties were overwhelmed, and be forgot by the 
end of the month what he had written at the middle of it; 
or, what is far worse, that of a trickster, anxious only so to 
play his cards as under all circumstances to exonerate him¬ 
self from blame, and whatever might befal the army at Jelala¬ 
bad, be able to secure his own reputation from wreck. But if 
this letter of the 29th May spoke the honest judgment of 
the Governor-General—and if it did not, let his friends find an 
excuse for his duplicity —it is clear that he>$vas then anxious 
for the return of the army. Unless the negotiations for the 
release of a part—only a part—of the prisoners were com¬ 
plete, or nearly so, at the time of General Pollock’s 
receiving the instructions of the Cornmander-in-Chief, he 
was to come back. This is the purport of the letter, and 
happily it is so decisive, that there is no possibility of 
explaining away its obvious meaning; and, let it be 
remembered, that when these explanatory instructions were 
given, Lord Ellenborough knew that General Pollock was 
deficient in the means of moving his troops, but had excel¬ 
lent means of providing for their comfort where they were* 
The next letter addressed to General Pollock is dated 
the 1st June. It treats of the continued stay of the 
general at Jelalabad as then a settled point; and what is 
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:s tone ? that of disappointment, chagrin, and fear. “ Th 
■figment of your army,” it is observed, “ immediately after 
victory gained by Sir Robert Sale, the forcing of the 
Khyber Pass, and the relief of Jelalabad, would have had 
the appearance of a military operation successfully accom¬ 
plished, and even triumphantly achieved. Its retirement, 
after six months of inaction, before a fallowing army of 
Afghans, will have an appearance of a different and less 
advantageous character.’’* Here, again, it is plain that it 
was the wish of Lord Ellenborough that General Pollock 
should retire immediately after effecting a junction with 
Sii Robert Sale. He not only directed this at the time, 
but more than six weeks after the junction had been 
effected, we find him lamenting that his directions had 
not been followed, and predicting evil from their having 
been neglected. In this letter a melancholy acquiescence 
is accorded, not to the arguments in favour of the army 
remaining, but to the force of circumstances, which 
rendered it impracticable for it to move. “ Since circum¬ 
stances seem to compel you to remain there till October,”— 
this is the language used under the instructions of the 
Governor-General. 

s We llave now to consider a letter to General 
Pollock, dated June 6th. This, like the letter of 
the 29th May, is explanatory of previous orders, the 
Governor-General having a great horror of General Pol¬ 
lock s misunderstanding his instructions. Some thoughts 
had been entertained of making over the fort of Jcla- 
labad to the Sikhs, and General Pollock had been in¬ 
structed to give tl in possession if required by Mr. 
Clerk to do so. i hi.s had been adverted to in a letter 
from General Pollock to the secretary to the Governor- 

* Papers, page 297- 
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eral, and forthwith a letter is despatched, “ at headlong 
speed,” to prevent any thing so calamitous as General 
Pollock’s concluding that he was to stay at Jelalabad 
till it should be decided whether the fort should be given 
up to the Sikhs or not. It was known that General Pollock 
would not move till October. The delay had been coldly 
and sullenly assented to, but yet on the 6th June it is 
deemed requisite to warn General Pollock not to delay, 
with reference to any arrangement with the Sikhs, his 
movement from Jelalabad, which was not expected to 
take place for four months. This is not very intelligible, 
but it marks very distinctly the eagerness of the Governor- 
General for the return of the army—an eagernesss so 
extreme, as apparently to involve his faculties in oblivion 
with regard to every thing else. The answer of General 
Pollock, though framed in perfect accordance with the 
relative situations of the Governor-General and himself, 
yet conveys to the former a very severe though dignified 
reproof by a mere calm statement of foots. The general 
says, “ Had it been in my power to retire on Peshawur, 
I should not have delayed doing so for the purpose of 
making over Jelalabad to the Sikh troops, unless the 
transfer could have been effected immediately. It will be 
observed that in my letter, No. 64 (to which yours, No. 
313, is a reply), I have stated that, owing to the want 
of carriage-cattle, it was not in my power to withdraw 
this army.”* 

General Nott does not appear to have been written 
to so frequently as General Pollock, but whenever lie 
was addressed the tone of communication was the same— 
retire, retire, retire. On the 1st June, he was apprized, 
by order of Lord Ellenborough, that General Pollock 
* papers, page 325. 
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rcoulrl not move before October. On the 4th July,-L> 
the date is remarkable—be was informed of an intended 


tin intended 

movement of General Pollock on Pesli Bolak, and subse¬ 
quently in advance. This communication was accom¬ 
panied by a copy of the letter addressed to General 
Pollock on the 1st June; the letter lamenting that the 
latter officer had not retired immediately after his arrival at 
Jalalabad, and foretelling evil results from his stay; and 
the following reason is assigned for the transmission of this 
copy to General Nott-in order “that you may not be 
misled into the belief that any change has taken place in 
the mam object of the instructions heretofore furnished to 
the major-general,"* that object being to get the army 
away as quickly as possible. On the same day (July 4th) 
the same steadfastness of purpose is avowed in a letter to 
General Pollock-" No change has from the first taken 

Sdra OVem0r ' General,S V!eWS ° f the ex !*diency of 

with theV'^ltf ° Ur a ™^ at dle earliest period consistent 
Wlth the , health and e fficiency of the troops; that is as is 
now understood, at the beginning of Octobor.”f 

ihus it is seen, that from the close of the month of 
a * c 1,01 at all events from the commencement of April 
o t ie )eginmng of July, the instructions of the Governor- 
neia ^cie directed to one object—that of facilitating 
ittirement of the armies in Afghanistan—with little 
£,ar to national honour, and with none to the safety of 
t lL P 1 isoners detained by the eneni) , 

At length, the dawn of a change appears. How was it 
hi ought about P Was it effected by any process of reason- 
ing within the mind of the Governor-General, by the ope¬ 
ration of new and unlooked-for events, or by some other 
cause? Certainly not by either of the two causes above re* 

* Papers, page 326. t Papers, page 327. 
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Wed to. His lordship, it may be presumed, meditated o 
circumstances under which he had to act, but the result was 
only to wed him more closely to his favourite plan of bring¬ 
ing back the armies in Affghanistan as early as possible. 
The current of events had been chequered ; evil had 
been succeeded by good, but the Governor-General was 
unaffected ; his views, on his own authority, were un¬ 
changed. True it is, that he continued to talk, at inter¬ 
vals, of “ striking a blow at the enemy, 1 ’ and if the enemy 
could have been defeated by words, the Governor-General 
was not the man to spare them. But, at least until the 
month of July, he contemplated nothing beyond desultory 
and unconnected attacks— mere “ chuppaos“you may 
make your strength severely felt by sallies of this descrip¬ 
tion, should they be practicable, 11 it is observed in the letter 
to General Pollock, June 1st, “and create a strong desire 
on the part of the enemy 11 —for what ? “ to induce you to 
leave the country. 11 Oh most lame and impotent conclu¬ 
sion ! And is this the language of a British Governor- 
General of India ? Let not the shades of Clive and Corn¬ 
wallis and Wellesley and Hastings hear it ! 

But to the reasons of the change. There were men who 
felt that, to abandon Affghanistan without some manifestation 
of military power, without some effort to recover the British 
subjects, treacherously kidnapped into captivity, would be 
a national disgrace. Such men were General Pollock and 
General Nott. The latter officer, on first learning that an 
intention was entertained of retiring from Jelalabad as 
soon as the garrison were relieved, remonstrated. The 
intention, it should in justice to Lord Ellenborough be 
observed, was entertained before liis arrival, and therefore 

* A chuppao is an attack general!)* made by night, and for plunder: 
a surprise ; a foray. 
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Lccountable only for adopting it. In this part of hi^JJLj 
wticluct, as in those parts which present a fairer appear¬ 
ance, he has no pretensions to the blame or the praise due 
to originality of thought. General Nott remonstrated, re¬ 
presenting the evil effects likely to result from quitting Af¬ 
ghanistan under circumstances which could not fail to leave 
behind us an impression that retirement was the consequence 
of weakness. The letter conveying this remonstrance w'as 
dated the 24th March. On the 18th April, General Nott 
again delivered his opinion on the question, and in a man¬ 
ner worthy of his character. Although he had then ground 
for concluding that the offer of advice hostile to retreat 

o 

would not be very favourably received, lie did not hesitate 
to avow his conviction that the difficulties of prosecuting the 
war to a more honourable conclusion had been greatly over¬ 
rated, and that u unnecessary alarm had been created re¬ 
specting the position of 11 the troops in Afghanistan. In 
a passage in the former of these letters the question of im¬ 
mediate retirement is discussed in so just and forcible a 
manner, that it is due to the gallant officer to quote it. 

It Government intend to recover, even temporarily and 
tor the saving of our national honour, their lost position in 
this country, even if doubtful of the policy that it may Ik.* 
deemed expedient to pursue, I earnestly hope, that before 
an y immediate retrograde step is made, in either direction, 
our whole position in Afghanistan v. ill be attentively 
viewed; and that the effect which a hasty retirement would 
Certainly and instantly have on the whole or Beloochibtan, 
and even on the navigation of the Indus, will be taken into 
consideration. At the present time the impression of our 
military strength among the people of this country, though 
weakened by the occurrences at lvahool, is not destroyed; 
hut if we now retire, and it should again become necessary 
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ance, we shall labour under many disadvantages, ti 
serious of which, in my opinion, will be, a distrust 
of their strength among our soldiers, which any admis¬ 
sion of weakness is so well calculated to induce ; and 
in what other light could a withdrawal from Jelalabad 
or Kandahar be viewed? If retirement should become 
necessary, it should take place simultaneously and at a 
proper season. If Government should select Kandahar as 
the point whence future operations against Kabool are 
to be directed, still the retention of a position at Jela¬ 
labad, in considerable force, will be of the most essential 
service in all future contemplated operations. In the san¬ 
guine hope that some unforeseen circumstances may have 
occurred to postpone the execution of the Government 
order for the evacuation of Jelalabad, I have thought it 
incumbent on me to address this letter to you.” * Now here 
it will be seen that General Nott looked to future operations 
against Kabool; he deemed them necessary to the vindica¬ 
tion ol his country’s honour, and the retention of a position 
at Jelalabad in considerable force he regarded as essential 
to success. lie did not abandon all hope of again visiting 
Kabool and deem retirement the only course open, as did 
the Governor-General, nor did he propose to run headlong 
for Kabool without provisions or means of carriage, a step 
which the Governor-General thought General Pollock 
might possibly have hazarded. His advice was to stand fast, 
retaining all the advantages which were possessed, and look¬ 
ing forward to employ them usefully to aid in pressing 
forward to Kabool when the proper time arrived. In his 
letter of the 18th of April, General Nott says, 44 Perhaps it 
is not within my province to observe, that, in my humble 
opinion, an unnecessary alarm has been created regarding 
* Papers pages 245, 216. 
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isition of our troops in this country, and of th 
igth and power of the enemy we have to contend 
with. This enemy cannot face our troops in the 
field with any chance of success, however superior 
they may be in numbers, provided those precautions 
are strictly observed, which war, between a small body 
of disciplined soldiers and a vast crowd of untrained, 
unorganized, and half-civilized people, constantly renders 
necessary. True, the British troops suffered a dreadful 
disaster at Kabool, and it is not for me to presume to point 
out why this happened, however evident I may conceive 
the reasons, and the long train of military and political 
events which led to the sad catastrophe.** After receiving 
the orders to retire at once from Kandahar, General Nott 
was obviously in expectation that abetter spirit might come 
over the mind of the Governor-General, and that delay 
might be beneficial in affording time for the transmission of 
counter orders. Writing to General Pollock, on the 30th 
May, he says, t( I have withdrawn the garrison of Kelat-i- 
Ghiljie; the order left me no discretion ; the same order 
applies in the same positive manner to Kandahar; however, 
it will take some time to arrange, and before I can, possibly 
carry it into effect, there will be ample time for the Govern¬ 
ment, should they deem it advisable, to send me other 
orders. I shall be prepared to advance or retire agreeably 
to the pleasure of Govern incut, rs *f“ 

Such was the language, such the views and hopes of 
General Nott. What were those of General Pollock ? To 
ascertain them it is requisite to refer to a letter from the 
general dated the 13th May, the fate of which was sonir- 
what extraordinary, it having, by a very remarkable acci¬ 
dent, strayed into a wrong bundle of papers, from which 
* Paper*, page 247. t Papers, pnges 313, 314, 
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retirement it did not emerge till the pertinacious and trou¬ 
blesome inquiries of some members of Parliament had reached 
Hindostan. Tin's letter was written after the receipt by Ge¬ 
neral Pollock of the Governor-General’s letter, adverting to 
the possibility of the general having advanced to ICabool, 
and also after the receipt of the letter of the Commander-in- 
Chief, enforcing the general views of Lord Ellenborough 
as to the necessity for retreat. Referring to the former com¬ 
munication, General Pollock says, “ I trust that I am not 
wrong in considering this letter as leaving to me discretionary 
powers; and coming as it does from the supreme power in 
India, I venture to delay for some days acting up to the 
instructions communicated in his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s letter, dated 29th ultimo.” The general, 
it will be seen, thus eagerly caught at Lord EllenborouHi’s 
allusion to the possibility of his having advanced, and con¬ 
strued it mto a permission to delay acting up to the in¬ 
structions of a later date which he had received from another 
quarter, and which directed him, except under certain spe¬ 
cified circumstances, to retire. General Pollock, after ad¬ 
verting to the reason of his not having advanced towards 
Kabool, thus goes on: “With regard to our withdrawal at 
the present moment, I fear that it would have the very 
worst effect; it would be construed into a defeat, and our 
character as a powerful nation would be entirely lost in this 
part ol the world. It is true that the garrison at Jelalabad 
has been saved, which it would not have been had a force 
not been sent to its relief; but the relief of that garrison is 
only one object; there still remain others which we cannot 
disregard. I allude to the kelease of the phi- 


boners/ 1 ' General bollock then alludes to the negotia¬ 
tions in progress respecting the prisoners, and remarks, 
“ 11 while these communications were in progress. I 
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it would be supposed that 
I therefore think that our 


pan 


remaining 


'e to retire, 

" had seized us. 

o 

in this vicinity (or perhaps a few marches in advance) is 
essential to uphold the character of the British nation ; and 
in like manner General Nott might hold his post, at all 
events, till a more favourable season.” Lord Ellenborou<rii 
had expressed much anxiety respecting the health of the 
troops; and undoubtedly this was a most important consi¬ 
deration. General Pollock thus answers: “I have no rea¬ 
son yet to complain that the troops are more unhealthy than 
they were at Agra. If I am to march to Pcshawur, the 
climate is certainly not preferable; and here I can in one 
or two marches find a better climate, and I should be able 
to dictate better terms than I could at Peshawur.” To 
the dread of being attacked and beaten, General Pollock was 
as insensible as to that of climate, but he felt deeply the 
necessity of the co-operation with General Nott. He says : 
“ I cannot imagine any force being sent from Kabool which 
I could not successfully oppose, but the advance on Kabool 
would require that General Nott should act in concert, and 
ad\ance also. I therefore cannot help regretting that lie 
should be directed to retire, which, without some demon¬ 
stration of our power, he will find some difficulty in doing. 1 ’ 

1 Inis thought General Pollock ; thus did he express himself 
strictly in accordance with the views of General Nott, though 
without concert: but with what a wide difference from those 
entertained and avowed by the Govern or-General! 

It has been intimated that this letter of General Pollock 
met with some remarkable adventures. In the Blue Book 
laid before Parliament it was not to be found, but its ex 
istence was ascertained from a reference made to it in another 
letter, which did appear. The Marques* of Lttftfldowtie, 
Afghanistan supplementary paper, presented to Purliument 1343. 
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the House of Lords, and Lord Palmerston, in the House 
of Commons, called for its production, but her Majesty’s 
ministers answered that they had it not, and knew nothing 
about it—that they had caused search to be made for it at 
the East-India House, and that there also the return was 
nm-inventus. This appeared strange, but there was no 
remedy. Neither Court nor City could furnish copy of 
the letter, though evidently an important one, and by what 
means it had failed to reach the authorities at home was 
but matter for fruitless conjecture. At last the Secret Com¬ 
mittee received a letter from the Governor-General, giving 
the following account of the matter—the spontaneous tender 
of his lordship in consequence of reading the “ debates in 
Parliament.”* “ The original despatch of the 13th May 
never reached the office, and must have been lost in transit. 
Fhe duplicate was received and acknowledged on the 111h 
ol July. It is the practice of the Secretary’s office to keep 
*1“ uinupurted papers on all important subjects for each 
nth toguhoi, and to forward copies of them to the Secret 
/Oiiniuttee by the monthly overland mail. The despatch in 
question was inadvertent) put up in its proper place in the 
May bundle ol reportaTpapers, instead of being left for a 
time, as it should have been, amongst the unreported 
papers of July. Hence when the July papers were copied 
for transmission to the Secret Committee, this despatch 
was omitted. ,, f Such, according to the old rhyme, 

"Is the history 
Of this wonderful mystery*” 

1 his is the explanation given “ on authority.” Really 
Indian affairs are strange matters. The paper in question 


* The letter of the Governor-General and that of General Pollock, 
)>. first forwarded, were laid before Parliament, and printed, 
t A Afghanistan Supplementary Paper. 
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from a place where it should be, to a place where 
It evidently should not be (though Lord Ellenborough 
calls it “the proper place”), with as much facility as we 
have seen a clause escape out of one Act of Parliament 
and creep into another. This wonderful transposition 
is worth looking into on account of its curiosity. “ The 
original despatch never reached the office, and must have 
been lost in transit.” Here we are led to ask what place 
it was that the despatch never reached ?—“ the office,” 
hut what office? Does Lord Ellenborough mean that it 
never reached his hands ? that it was intercepted by the 
Affghans, whose vigilance thus occasioned such an infinity of 
trouble to various parties—to the Marquess of Lansdowne 
and Lord Palmerston in asking questions; to the Queen’s 
Ministers in declaring themselves unable to answer them ; to 
the clerks of the Board of Commissioners and of the East- 


1 ncha Company in looking for the copy of n paper of which 
ropy never arrived ; and, lastly, to Lord Ellenborough, in 

giving the account of the transaction above quoted ? Is this 
his lordship’s meaning, or does he mean that after he had 
received and read it, the despatch was lost in the course of 
transmission to some office where it was to be deposited ? 
Surely, where explanation was the object, a little more 
clearness might have been attained. But the original 
despatch was lost—when, where, how—whether before or 
after Lord Ellen 1 trough had an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with its contents, does not appear. Now tor 
the duplicate. “ The duplicate was reeviv.-d and acknow¬ 
ledged on the 11th July ;” here we are at sea again. It is 
not quite apparent whether both the receipt and acknow¬ 
ledgment are to he assigned to the 11th July, or the latter 
only. Was the letter acknowledged on the same day on 
which it was received, or some time afterwards ? If on the 
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it was received, there seems to have been marvellous 
haste in acknowledging a letter which had then become stale, 
and which with reference to a change which had come 
over the policy of the Governor-General did not call 
for anv extraordinary promptness. \ et, with reference 
to this change of policy, we cannot but perceive how flat¬ 
tering it is to the sagacity of Lord Ellenborough, that, 
before he was in possession of the letter of General Pollock 
(assuming that he did not receive it till the 11th July), he 
had become a convert to the opinions therein maintained, so 
far as to allow a practical trial to be made of their soundness. 
But we must proceed with the explanation :—It seems that 
“ it is the practice of the Secretary’s office to keep the 
unreported papers, on all important subjects, together, and 
to forward copies of them to the Secret Committee by the 
Monthly Overland Mail.” Well, this “ practice ” appears a 
very natural and reasonable one, but it is to be presumed 
that the papers thus kept together are placed with reference 
to the month in which they are received —not according 
to the dates they bear. If* a letter, dated in November, 
1843, should happen, from any cause, not to be received till 
November, 1844, it would (it is to be supposed) be placed 
with the papers of the latter month, not of the former. How 
extraordinary then was it, that a letter received in July (if 
it were not received till then) should be transferred, « in¬ 
advertently,” to the month of May, with which it had no 
connection but in respect of date! What a strange inad¬ 
vertency this must have been—to carry back the paper 
from the current month under which it ought to have been 
copied for transmission home to a past month—the papers 
of which had, as it seems, been copied and transmitted pre¬ 
viously, or else how did this particular paper escape the 
process? If, indeed, the original had been received in 
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as it might have been, and after being perused 
¥ Lord Ellenhorough had been handed over by liis 
Lordship for deposit among the papers of the month, the 
duplicate might properly have been put there too, and 
this would seem to have been the case, for Lord Ellen- 
borough says that such was its “ proper placebut then 
how are we to account for his lordship’s apparent ignorance 
of the contents of this letter ? Besides, as the ordinal had 
never been received at “ the office,” whether received by 
Lord Ellenhorough or not, those whose duty it was to put 
up the papers in their proper places must have known this, 
and as they at least knew nothing of the first copy of the 
despatch, that copy never having come into their hands, 
this second copy became virtually the original. They knew 
no other, and they could not conclude that a paper which 
had never come into “the office” had been previously co¬ 
pied therein for transmission to England. The explanation, 
fact, explains nothing. The matter is still wrapt in 
mystery, and should any successor of the elder DTsraeli, in 
emulation of that agreeable writer’s “ Curiosities of Lite¬ 
rature,” make a collection of the “ Curiosities of Statesman¬ 
ship,” the narrative of the wonderful events which befel 
Genet. d 1 ollock s letter, and their consequences in the Bri- 
f mlianient and elsewhere, will well deserve a place, 
lo proceed with the correspondence of General Pollock. 
J hat officer, it v. ll be remembered, was unable, from want 
of the means of carriage, to move from Jelalabad, either in 
advance as lie would have wished, or in retreat, as desired 
by the Governor-General. In a letter dated the £<)th May 
he had suggested that lie should be authorized to remain at 
Jelalabad till the autumn, as supplies were plentiful, .tin] 
the situation quite as healthy as Peshawur.* This 
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wered on behalf of Lord Ellenborough by the letter ( 
the 1st of June, already referred to, expressive of disap¬ 
pointment that the retreat of the army did not take 
place immediately after the forcing of the Khyber Pass, 
and the relief of Jelalabad, when, in his lordship’s opinion, 
it “ would have had the appearance of a military opera¬ 
tion successfully accomplished, and even triumphantly 
achieved.”* This view of the matter is remarkable enough, 
but it is not the most singular feature in this singular 
letter, which, to use the language of a learned lord, affords 
matter for “ much pondering” The authority solicited for 
retaining the army of Jelalabad is not formally and dis¬ 
tinctly given, neither is it refused. His lordship only talks 
“ about it and about it.” It is assumed in the following 
passage (already quoted), that the army will remain, <c since 
circumstances seem to compel you to remain there [at Jela¬ 
labad] till October and shortly after, it is observed, “ you 
have already full powers to do every thing you may deem 
necessary, tor the comfort of your troops and for their 
ellicieucy. * Ibis hesitating, rambling mode of treating 
such a subject is strange enough in a state paper. But 
there are things yet more strange. The Governor-General 
compels us to go back to the famous letter from General 
Pollock of the 13th May, which emerged from darkness 
only at the call of two potent magicians, yclept Lansdowne 
and Palmerston. His lordship acknowledges General Pol¬ 
lock s letter of the 20th May, but he says not one word of 
the letter of the 13th (the modest, retiring letter, that kept 
out of the way). Perhaps he had not received it. This sup¬ 
position will, indeed, account for his not discussing its con¬ 
tents, but will it account for the absence of all allusion 
to it ? It was evident that it was a most important letter. 

♦ Pnpers, page 297. 
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t perhaps Lord Ellenborough knew nothing about it 
—he was ignorant of such a letter ever having been writ¬ 
ten. Not so, for General Pollock, in the letter which 
was so fortunate as to obtain an answer (that of the 
20th May), says, “ I have already, in my letter dated the 
13th instant, entered on the subject,”* that subject being 
nothing less than the withdrawal of the army from Jelala- 
bacl to Peshawur, and yet this letter receives no more 
notice than if it had been a complimentary note inquiring 
after his lordship s health—possibly not so much. Whe¬ 
ther his lordship had received the letter or not, his silence 
is alike inexplicable. If he had received it, how came he not 
to acknowledge the receipt'—if he had not, how came he to 
passover the mishap so calmly ? His lordship must answer 
no one else can. ihe despatch to the Secret Committee 
reporting this correspondence throws no light upon the 
a aIr ’ I)ut seems t0 “ake it more mysterious. In an early 
part of the despatch, General Pollock’s want of carriage is 
noticed, and it is observed, “ tbe season is now, however, 
too far advanced to make it probable that Major-General 
Pollock will be able to commence a retrograde movement 
im *ouie months.” In a subsequent part, one of tbe letters 
of General Pollock is thus noticed : “ On the 20th May, 
the Major-General (Pollock), in reply to the letter ad¬ 
dressed to him on the 4th, again represented the difficulty 
under which he laboured in procuring camels at Jcluluhud, 
and under the circumstances stated, requested that he 
might be permitted to defer his retrograde movement until 
the month of October or November next. But you will 
perceive elsewhere,f that circumstances connected with the 
disorganization of tiie Sikh troops in the rear of our 
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in Affghanistan, make me more earnestly desi 
speedy return of that army to the Sutlej ; and that 
in order to enable Major-General Pollock to meet any 
difficulties in procuring carriage and supplies, treasure 
to the amount of ten lacs has been directed to be sent to 
Jelalabad.”* From this statement, had it stood alone, 
what could the Secret Committee and the Board of Com¬ 
missioners have concluded ? Obviously that General Pol¬ 
lock’s request had been refused—that he had been per¬ 
emptorily ordered to return. Could they have thought 
that even the desponding acquiescence <c since circumstances 
seem to compel you to remain” had been given; and taking 
the statement in connection with the passage first quoted, 
what could they make of it P Nothing consistent or in- 
t< llmible , the whole seems a piece of studied mystification. 

I>ut now the curtain must rise upon a new scene in the 
strange drama before us—a scene, in the language of melo¬ 
dramatic managers, replete with striking effects. On the 
itli of July we have seen that the Governor-General 
eaiuul a letter to be written to General Nott cautioning 
him against concluding from General Pollock’s movements, 
that any change had taken place in the main object of the 
instructions issued to the latter officer, those instructions 
having been invariably directed to his retirement at as early 
a period ns possible. We have seen that on that same 4th 
of July General Pollock was also addressed in a similar 
strain, j- But on that very same 4th of July, the two gene¬ 
rals were addressed in two other letters which may be re¬ 
garded as unexampled specimens of political chicanery! 
Men may have seen something like them before, but nothing 
so good of the kind. The principal letter, that to General 
Nott, is indeed a muster-piece, and the greatest adepts in 
dint crooked science which disregards means, and looks hut 
* Papers, -0J. \ Sec 67. 
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trends, and those selfish ends, may hail Lord Ellenborougt^ 


as a worthy brother. The Jesuits immortalized by Pascal 
might be delighted with him—Talleyrand give him a fra¬ 
ternal embrace, and Machievelli, as belonging to a graver 
and less excitable nation, bestow on him a gracious smile of 
approval. Lord Ellenborough had always held out the 
retirement of the army as the chief object of his policy, 
and had strenuously urged that such retirement should be as 
early as possible. Does he continue to hold the same opinion 
still on this same 4th of July ? He does—for he says so in 
the two brief and simple letters addressed on that day by bis 
orders to the two generals; nay, more, he says the same in 
the second and more elaborate letter of that date to Genera] 


Nott, the Jesuitical letter just introduced to the notice of 
the leader. Listen to him : “ Nothing has occurred to 
induce me to change my first opinion, that the measure, 
commanded by considerations of political and military 
pi udence, is to bring back the armies now in Afghanistan 
at the earliest period at which their retirement can be effected 


consistently with the health and efficiency of the troops, 
into positions wherein they may have easy and certain 
communication with India; and to this extent the inst ruc¬ 
tions you have received remain unaltered.'”* “ To this 
extent! —What extent? To bring back the armies to 
proximity with India as soon as possible. There is no 
limitation here—it is, in the more expressive than elegant 
phraseology of our brother across the Atlantic, “ going the 
whole hog.’ Got back the troops as soon as you can is the 
substance; albeit, dilated in diplomatic fashion, it occupies 
more space than these simple words. But,” his Lord- 
ship commences his next sentence—Touchstone proves that 
there is great virtue in an “ if," and a voice from Allaha- 
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emonstrates — practically, too, the best of all modes' 
inonstration—the virtue of a “ but.” t; But the im¬ 
proved position of your army, with sufficient means of 
carriage for as large a force as it is necessary to move in 
Affghanistan, induces me now to leave to your option the 
line by which you shall withdraw your troops from that 
country.” This reads well; the general, as a military man, 
and acquainted with the localities, might undoubtedly be a 
better judge upon such a matter than the most richly gifted 
Governor-General not thus qualified. Lord Ellen borough 
proceeds to speak of the line by Quetta and Sukkur, which 
he pronounces eligible—and so for mere retreat it might be. 
He then passes to another line, and the description of it 
almost takes away the breath of the reader. The line is by 
Ghuznee, Kabool, and Jelalabad ! This—let all attention 
be given—this is laid down as a line of retirement from 
Kandahar to India, and being laid down by such eminent 
authority, it is not to be disputed that it is such a line, 
though certainly not the nearest, nor the most direct. It 
is as though a man at Gloucester should say, “ Til retire to 
London, and I tl.ink the host line will be by Birmingham 
and Manchester. Well, let us admit that General Nott 
in going from Kandahar to Ghuznee, and from Ghuznee 
to Kabool, is to be considered as retiring upon India. It is 
hard, very hard, to receive, but it is nothing compared with 
vha( must yet be submitted to. General Mott's line is marked 
out, but what is to become of General Pollock ? He, too, 
must retire, and his presence has long been required in 
Pesliawur, with all convenient speed (perhaps the qualifying 
epithet might have been omitted). Of course, now that he 
is provided with the \m ans of carriage, he is at once to take 
the retrograde step, the ru'eessitv for which has been so un¬ 
ceasingly rung in his unwilling ears. Yes, General Pol- 
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is to retire, but not immediately , to Peshawur. He 
ary !iis line of march—slightly,—by a deviation in the 
direction of Kabool! Perhaps he may reach that place, 
memorable from the atrocities of which it was the scene, 
perhaps he may not reach quite so far, as the purpose of his 
retiring in this direction is represented as being to support 
General Nott—but towards Kabool is his course. Retire from 
Jelalabad towards India by Kabool ! To adopt the mode of 
illustration before resorted to, this is as though a man at 
Northampton should talk of retiring to London by way of 
\ ork. Every mile he traverses carries him away from the place 
that he says he is going to, nor has he the pretence afforded 
by a movement somewhat oblique to set his conscience at 
rest. He is going away from the place that he professes to 
be anxious to reach, in a manner most direct, palpable, and 
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undisguised, that can be conceived. He does not cast 


e\en a sidelong glance towards the avowed point of his 
destination ; he turns his back upon it, and must know 
"hat he is about. But there is a result, which evidently 


follows, from the mode of speaking adopted bv Lord 
Ellenborough on this occasion, of which, perhaps, even he 
was not aware. The marches of General Nott and of 
General Pollock to Kabool were marches made in retire¬ 
ment—that is settled—well then, the march of Lord Keane 
was the same,—>vr are accustomed to speak of this as an 
advance, but it is now clear that we have been wrong,— 
General Pollock and General Nott marched to Kabool, and 
these marches weresleps in retirement. Lord Keane made 
a similar march, and, therefore, his lordship must also have 
been retiring; though, so blindly infatuated have we always 
been, that we have regarded his march as an advance. It is 
useless to say that the two Generals, Pollock and Nott, 
did not mean to remain ; that they were only to perform 
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4in acts, and then to evacuate the country. This doe? 
not convert an advance into a retreat; and, moreover, this 
was precisely what was contemplated in the case of Lord 
Keane and his army. They were not to remain; they 
were to fix Shah Shoojah on the throne, and then to with¬ 
draw. But stifling for a time—if we can—the laugh of 
derision which such perversion of language cannot fail to 
raise, let us ask, why was this contemptible juggling with 
words resorted to ? The answer is plain—to save the infal¬ 
libility of Lord Ellenborough. He had been for months 
saying that there w r as no course but retreat, and he con¬ 
tinued to say so when forced by a regard to his reputa¬ 
tion to yield —not to the more mature dictates of his own 
judgment—but to the counsels of others, and to change his 
policy. He thought the change might be masked—so he 
g° f s on still preaching retreat, but giving a new gloss to the 
old text. Retreat was still the word— the decree for its 
accomplishment had gone forth — but— the line of retreat 
was open—and what an extraordinary line it was lias been 
already shewn. But to forget for a moment— if possible— 
the astounding audacity of this proceeding, let us look at 
the consistency which marked it. A letter is written to 
General Nott on the 4th July, telling him that the Go- 
vernor-GeneraTs mind is unaltered, and that lie must not 
conclude otherwise from any movement of General Pollock. 
Another letter is written on the same day, giving the ge¬ 
neral permission either to act in accordance with the Go- 
vernor-General s views which remained unchanged, or to 
follow his own. The latter letter is not placed upon record, 
which Lord Ellenboi ough see ms-to think a marvellously deep 
piece of policy. Why was it not placed upon record? 
Was it to keep its contents entirely secret ? Secrecy is a 
good thing in such cases, but the danger to he apprehended 



rot likely to be provoked by the letter giving sanction 
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iioidly and hesitatingly and reluctantly, indeed, but still 
giving it to a bold and manly course of action ; the source 
of danger was to be found in the timid and cowering instruc¬ 
tions for retreat. The generals invariably urge, that the 
design to retreat should, as far as possible, be concealed from 
the enemy—that the knowledge of such a design would em¬ 
bolden them, while the apprehension of more vigorous pro¬ 
ceedings would keep them in a state of alarm. It was there¬ 
fore the letters which contained the whining deprecations 
of any protracted occupation of the country that ought to 
have been kept especially secret,—but these were brought 
upon record, while that which allowed the generals 
to prosecute the war to an honourable conclusion — 
though with a sword suspended over their heads,—was 
deemed so dangerous, that for this or some other reason, it 
was for a time kept back. 

So dishonest a paper as the second letter, addressed, 
on the 4th July, 1842, by Lord Ellenborough to General 
Nott, has rarely seen the light; but dishonesty is not its 
only characteristic ; it is ungenerous to a degree that could 


not have been expected in a man holding the office of 
Governor-General of India. Lord Ellenborough casts 
from himself all responsibility, and throws it upon General 
Nott. Most judi- u)uslv was the burden In stowed; but ought 
a Governor-General of India thus to relieve himsi !1 at the 
expense of one under his orders? His lordship knew 
that if the armies in Afghanistan were brought back 
without making some demonstration of their power, and 
without some attempt to rescue the prisoners, he should 
In met by a universal shout or execration from his country- 
men at home; but he shrunk from the responsibility of 
directing auv measures necessary for the vindication of the 
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lonal honour, so he hit upon the expedient of leaving* 
General Nott. He saws and balances through a letter 
of considerable length, and at last comes to no conclusion 
but that of advising nothing. Let the reader judge. After 
stating that he left to the generaFs “ option 11 the choice of 
a line of retreat, he thus proceeds:—“ I must desire, however, 
that in forming your decision upon this most important ques¬ 
tion, you will attend to the following considerations:—In the 
direction of Quetta and Sukkur, there is no enemy to oppose 
you : at each place, occupied by detachments, you will find 
provisions, and probably as you descend the passes, you will 
have increased means of carriage. The operation is one 
admitting ot no doubt as to its success. If you determine 
upon moving upon Ghuznee, Kabool, and Jelalabad, you 
ufll require for the transport of provisions a much larger 
amount of carriage ; and you will be practically without 
communications from the time of your leaving Kandahar. 
Dependent entirely upon the courage of your army, and 
upon 3 . 0 m own ability in directing it, I should not have 
any dou )t as to the success of the operation ; but whether 
you will be able to obtain provisions for your troops, 
during the whole march, and forage for your animals, 
may be a matter of reasonable doubt. Yet upon tliis 
your success will turn. You must remember that it was 
not the superior courage of the Afghans, but want, 
and the inclemency of the season, which led to the 
destruction of the army at Kabool; and you must feci as 
I do, that the loss of another army, from whatever cause 
it might arise, might be fatal to our Government in India. 
I do not undervalue the aid which our Government in 
India would receive from the successful execution by your 
army of a march through Ghuznee and Kabool, over the 
scenes of our late disasters. I know all the effect which it 
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Id have upon the minds of our soldiers, of our allied 
our enemies in Asia, and of our countrymen, and of all 
foreign nations in Europe. It is an object of just ambition, 
which no one more than myself would rejoice to see 
effected ; but I sec that failure in the attempt is certain and 
irretrievable ruin; and I would endeavour to inspire you 
with the necessary caution, and make you feel that, great as 
are the objects to be obtained by success, the risk is great 
also*”* Now this language is substantially—“1 have set 
before you the advantages and disadvantages of every con¬ 
ceivable course do as you please, but take care that what 
you do is the best that can possibly be done ” Let us mark 
the generosity ol this proceeding—suppose that General 
Nott had participated in the more than girlish timidity of 
Lord Ellenborough, and had said—“ I can get back in 
safety to I5ukkiir, so I will run no risk by trying to reach 
Kabool,” he then would have incurred all the odium 
attendant on so inglorious an abandonment of Afghanistan. 
It would have been said—“ you had permission to go on, 
and )ou did not. 1 he Governor-General would thus have 
been exonerated ; and now that he has found men more cou¬ 
rageous than himself — men who dared to perform what he 
did not even dare to recommend, shall he enjoy any portion 
uf the praise due to their noble conduct ? Justice forbids it. 
What, give the prize to one who never entered the li^ts, or 
even divide it between the gallant soldiers to whose counsel 
the movement is to be attributed, as is its success to their arms 
—divide it between these distinguished men and u a certain 
lord, neat, trimly drest,” whose dislike “ to those vile guns" 
was so great that he thought it better to ffy than to fight f 
Honour, never-dying honour, rest on the heroes who res¬ 
cued the British name in Afghanistan from the contempt 
* 328 . 
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which it had fallen ! but let not another, presumir 
upon the accident of his having at the time held the highest 
office in the government of British India, be allowed to step 
in, and rob them of any portion of the glory which is theirs, 
and theirs alone. 

Is there on record any parallel to the conduct of Lord 
Ellenborough P Yes, one instance occurs. The readers 
of Roderick Random will remember, that while that erratic 
person is serving as a surgeon’s mate on board a man-of- 
war, his superior, one Dr. Macshane, proposes to amputate 
a sailor’s leg, in a case where Roderick and one of his co¬ 
mates do not think the operation necessary. The doctor, 
shocked at the contumacy of his assistants, at first talks big, 
and declares that he is not accountable to them for his prac¬ 
tice; but not feeling quite secure in his own judgment, 
and not liking to bear the responsibility of operating in 
opposition to theirs, he, after slight consideration, hits 
upon the expedient of turning the case over to his mates, 
and holding them accountable for the result. Just so did 
Lord hllenborough. He gives orders, against which 
remonstrance is made by those who are to execute them. 
He persists for a while, and then, in conformity with 
the precedent afforded by the case of Dr. Macshane, he 
lets his troublesome advisers do as they please, but saddles 
the concession with a complete transfer of all responsibility 
from himself. Jack Ratlin, the wounded sailor, recovered 
under the hands of the two mates —no thanks to Dr. Mac¬ 
shane. The honour of England was vindicated in Af¬ 
ghanistan — but no thanks to Lord Ellenborough. He re¬ 
nounced all claim to praise by renouncing all responsibility. 
He would have nothing to do with the march to Kahool. 
Like the sceptical Philosopher Marphurius, in Le Marriage 
f orce., in* said, u Je mVn lave les mains,” though w ith far 
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ter luck; Moliere’s hero received a hearty thrashing for 
Tiis indifference;— 

“ But yet, as fortune, by the self-same ways 
She humbles many, some delights to raise,” 

Lord Eilenborough, by a like manifestation, gains an 
Earl’s coronet, and a Grand Cross of the Bath. 

Yet indifferent as was Lord Eilenborough to some 
things, which appealed powerfully to the feelings of men 
inferior in rank to the Governor-General of India, it must 
not be supposed that he was on all subjects ecpially 
philosophical. He was not such “ a dish of skimmed-milk ” 
but that there were matters capable of moving him, and 
the letter to General Nott affords an instance. Anticipating 
that the general would be so hot-headed as to advance upon 
Ghuznee and Kabool—to retreat by way of these places it 
should have been said—anticipating this movement, Lord 
Eilenborough thus instructs the gallant olHcer upon a very 
important point relating to his conduct at the former place. 
“ You will bring away from the tomb of Mahmood of 
Ghuznee his club which hangs over it, and you will bring 
away the gates of bis tomb, which are the gates of the 
temple ot Somnauth. r * Let the defamers of Lord Ellen- 
borough now stand forth and say, if they dare, that he is 
without enthusiasm. The charge is false. His enthu¬ 
siasm may he of extraordinary character—it may require 
extraordinary occasions to call it forth—but it is clear 
that it may he called forth. Though it may slumber 
long, it exists. True, that the reparation of the damaged 
honour of Great Britain did not provoke it; true, that 
it was proof against the claims of the brave men, de¬ 
licate women, and innocent children who were in capti¬ 
vity among the Affgbans; but it is raised to boiling- 
heat by the thoughts of a mouldy old club and a pair of 
* Page 
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^ ..*^j?*ftten gates. No, it would be wrong to charge Lord Ellen- 
borough with being deficient in generous enthusiasm, but 
the feeling is in him of a singular kind. The club, alas ! 
eluded the grasp of the victors of Ghuznee ; but the gates 
—thrice happy chance ! were taken ; a fact as well known 
as John Gilpin’s ride to Ware and buck again. 

“ I am a linen-draper bold, 

As all the world doth know.” 


And Lord Ellenborough took good care that all the world 
should know the story of the gates of Somnauth. The 
Hindoo princes, he thought, would he delighted with it, 
and lie rushed to electrify them with the good news as 
eagerly as ancient Pistol to communicate to Sir John Fal- 
staff the news of the accession to the throne of his old boon 
companion, Henry the Fifth. 

“ Sir John, I am thy Pistol and thy friend, 

And helter-skelter have I rode to thee, 

And tidings do I bring, and lucky joy, 

And golden time3, and happy news of price/’ 

But ancient Pistol never uttered such fustian as is to he 
found in a certain Indian state paper. Who has forgotten 
the famous proclamation which threw Europe, Asia, and 
America, into apoplectic fits of laughter, except when the 
risible propensity was subdued by rising feelings of dis¬ 
gust or apprehension? That a Christian nobleman should 
have dictated such a proclamation and sent it forth, with 
the stamp of his authority, is indeed calculated to excite 
impressions of deep regret, not less than of surprise. But 
that any man, except the concoctor of alow American news¬ 
paper-one of the fraternity transatlantically denominated 
Stangw hangers —could have written such a paper, would 
have exceeded belief werc not the fact before us. If there 
be in existence any state paper with which it may fitly be 
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ionft pared, it must have emanated from (he cabinet of Ki,^. 

irononhotonthologos. But to tins sounding prelude wh'S 
succeeded ? The parading of the gates was to delight 
Lord Ellenborough’s “ brothers and friends,"— so | le styled 
them—the Hindoo princes and chiefs. Did it answer the 
purpose ? Far from it. Ilis lordship’s enthusiasm „,s 
shared by none. No man in India but himself cared for 
these gates, or deemed them worth a thought. To him 
they furnished a stand on which to hang the flowers of Bed 
lam eloquence, and there their importance ended. They 
slumber in obscurity, no one knows where. Certainly they 
have not been honoured with a triumphal progress into 
uzerat, as Lord Ellenborough proposed, and it seems that 
lf tlie y * ,ad > there is no temple for them ! 

. The f ° Ily of tllis unparalleled proclamation is ob¬ 
vious enough-tire political danger attending its issue 
is not less apparent. His lordship had a keen scent 
or danger when British honour was to be vindicated 

; . Bntlsh i P nsoners resc ued. How came his appre¬ 

hensions to be lulled into insensibility when he prepared 
>u extraordinary paper ? Did his lordship think that in 

, S P™ Jamation he sh °uld carry with him the feelings of 
the Mahomedan subjects of the British Crown? • Did it 
iK'u occur to bin, that the almost divine honours claimed 
a tru,n P er y Piece of carpenter’s work might he oflfen- 
sne to those who, though aliens from the Christian 
0 ( , iave yet a deep horror of idolatry, and of all tint 
ministers to it? Did he overlook the fact, that the 
capture ot these gates, if a triumph for the Hindoos, was 
a triumph over the Mahon, odans, or did he think that there 
:is no danger in irritating t In. 1 •ill.if TV.] 1. r* , 
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was no danger in irritating the latter ? Did he forget how 
proud and excitable is the Mahomedan character—that those 
by whom the gates of Somnauth were carried to CJhu/.tuv 
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ollowers of Mahomed, and that the original capture d£ 
f gates, like their recapture, was less a national than a reli¬ 
gious cause of triumph ? Did he forget that thousands of 
Mahomedans were serving in the British armies, and that it 
was scarcely worth while to offend them for the sake of 
trumpeting the march of the gates, of which the tomb of 
Mahmood the Destroyer had been despoiled, even though the 
tomb his lordship assured his “brothers and friends c looked * 
upon the ruins of Ghuznee,”—an extraordinary proceeding 
on the part of the tomb. Did he forget his own declara¬ 
tion — surely he could not forget that whatever else might 
slip from his memory, that the war had “ assumed a religious 
as well as national character?'”* or did he disregard the 
possible consequences of disgusting a host of bold, reckless, 
uncalculating men, whose “ brothers and friends ” in Af¬ 
ghanistan professed, like themselves, the creed of Mahomed? 
I rue, no harm has followed. The Mahomedan population 
of India have cast aside their ordinary gravity, and, like 
all the world beside, laughed at the mad effusion which 


the Governor-General thought would please everybody, 
and found to please nobody. But because no mischief has 
ensued, are we to acquit the man who provoked it ? A 
burning brand may be thrown into a mass of combustibles, 
and it may happen that the mass does not take fire, but wo 
do not thereupon conclude that the application of the 
brand was a prudent or even an innocent act. Lord 
Ellenborough’s proclamation has turned out only a good 
jest, but it might have Ijeen no jest at all. There would 
have been nothing like a jest in a widely-spread Mahomedan 
revolt. We might have been satisfied, as we are now, that 
Lord Ellcnliorougb did not intend to produce such an out- 
• Letter to Sir Jasper Nicolls, loth March, 1842. Papers, page 
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that his lordship, in fact, meant nothing by hi^ 

iclamation—that it was a mere flourish of words, as 
unmeaning as a flourish of trumpets; but had an insurrec¬ 
tion followed, it would have consoled us little to recollect 
that it had no more dignified origin than the passion of a 
Governor-General for writing turgid nonsense. 

There was another proclamation issued a few months 
before, something in the same strain with the Sojnnauth 
paper. One passage is very characteristic of the author. 
“ Disasters unparalleled in their extent, unless by the errors 
in which they originated, and the treachery by which they 
were completed, have, in one short campaign, been avenged 
upon every scene of past misfortune ” Now did it become 
the Governor-General of India thus publicly to cast a 
stigma on his predecessor, whoever he might have been ? It 
is not necessary to defend the policy of Lord Auckland— 
many, and among them some of the highest authorities on 
Indian affairs, condemn that policy—but, whether it were 
right or wrong, Lord Ellenborough had no right to sit in 
judgment upon it—no official right; he might hold his own 
opinion, he might express that opinion to his friends, or 
after he had quitted office, not before—ho might have dif¬ 
fused it by means of the press; but as Governor-General 
of India, Lord Eh on borough had no right publicly to cri¬ 
ticise his predecessor. The bad taste of the proceeding is 
aggravated by the character of the party attacked. The 
administration of Lord Auckland terminated amid clouds; 
but who is there of any party who will deny to his lordship 
the character of an upright, conscientious, and intelligent 
functionary ? Moreover, Lord Auckland was eminently a 
modest and impresuming statesman : Oh ! how unlike, in 
this respect, to his successor. 

Towards the conclusion of tin? proclamation, the first in 
ct 2 
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of time, though the second noticed, are two intimations 
of very singular character viewed in connection with that 
which has followed. The first of them is to the effect that 
“ the rivers of the Punjaub and the Indus ” are to “ be 
placed between a British army and an enemy approaching 
from the West.” The Indus, therefore, is to be one of the 
boundaries of British territory and occupation. The sen- 
tence immediately preceding the passage above quoted 
commences thus : — “ Content with the limits nature appears 
to have assigned to its empire, the Government of India 
will devote all its efforts to the establishment and mainte¬ 
nance of general peace.” This last word brings us to the 
second point, which is prominently put forward in the 
sentence with which the proclamation concludes:—“Sin¬ 
cerely attached to peace, for the sake of the benefits it con¬ 
fers upon the people, the Governor-General is resolved that 
peace shall be observed.” Here are two tilings pronounced 
distinctly ; first, that Lord Ellenborough would regard the 
Indus as a natural boundary of the British Empire in the 
East, and secondly, that his policy should be pacific— 

“ The lady dotli protest too much, metkinks, 

Oh ! but she'll keep her word.” 
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Let us sec bow the Governor-General kept his. Peace had 
been bis unceasing song. He had sung it after dinner at 
the London Tavern when about to proceed to India, and 
he continued to encore himself upon all fitting occasions, 
and some unfitting ones, after he arrived in that country. 
He would have purchased peace with Affghanistan, even 
though national dishonour were the price. He afterwards 
became more warlike. The military had gained laurels in 
Afghanistan, a portion of which he transferred to his own 
brows; but while they were ripening, a series of events 
wore in progress in Sinde, which, in their termination, 
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strated, in a most extraordinary manner, both tljo con¬ 
sistency of his lordship’s professions with his actions, and 
the pacific character of his policy. 


<SL 


Sinde had been for many years under a government of 
an extraordinary character. It was divided into three 
states, Hydrabad, lvhyrpoor, and Meerpoor, subject to 
rulers called Ameers, some of whom exercised the powers of 
sovereignty in undivided tenancy. Of these states. Hydra- 
bad was the chief. The East-India Company long main¬ 
tained some commercial intercourse with Sinde, but no politi¬ 
cal connection subsisted between the Companv’s govern¬ 
ment and that of any of the states of Sinde till the year 
1809, when, it being an important object to keep the 
French from gaining any footing in India, a treaty was 
concluded, by which the rulers of Hydrabad bound them¬ 
selves not to admit that people to settle in their country. 
In 1820, another treaty was concluded, by which all Euro¬ 
peans and Americans were to be excluded from settling in 
the dominions of Sinde. In 1832, it being an object with 
the British Government to open the navigation of the 
Indus, another treaty was concluded, by which that object 
was attained, subject to three conditions—the exclusion of 
the transit of military stores by the river as well as by the 
roads of Stride, the exclusion of armed vessels, and the pro¬ 
hibition of English merchants settling in the country. Lly 
another treaty with Khyrpoor, the passage of the river 
was conceded upon the same terms as might he agreed upon 
with the Government of Hydrabad. A supplementary 
treaty, having reference especially to the tolls to be levied, 
was concluded with the Hydrabad Government very soon 
after the former treaty ; and in 1884, a commercial treaty, in 
conformity with a provision in the supplementary one, 
was entered into with the same state, and extended to 
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yrpoor, as previously agreed upon. In 183S, another 
treaty was formed, by which the British Government 
undertook to use its good offices to adjust differences exist* 
ing between the Ameers and Runjeet Singh, the Sikli 
ruler, who meditated the extension of his conquests iti the 
direction of Sindc. By this treaty, also, the Ameers 
agreed, for the first time, to receive permanently a British 
minister to reside at Hydrabad, or elsewhere within their 
dominions, as he might deem expedient. 

Sinde was formerly a dependency of the Mogul empire. 
About the middle of the last century it became subject to 
Kabool, but from the weakness of the Government of that 
country, the dependency was little more than nominal. 


When the British Government resolved to support the 
claims of Shah Shoojah, and reinstate him in possession of 
his dominions, it was deemed necessary to settle the relation 
of Sinde with Kabool, and accordingly, by an article in the 
Tripartite treaty, to which the British Government, Run¬ 
jeet Singh, and Shoojah-ool~Moolk were parties, it was pro¬ 
vided that, on the payment, by the Ameers, to Shoojah-ool- 
Moolk of a sum to be fixed under the mediation of the 
British Government (part of which was to he paid by 
Shoojah to Runjeet Singh), all the claims of the ruler of 
Kabool upon Sinde, whether of supremacy or for tribute, 
were to be relinquished, and the country was to continue 
to belong to the Ameers and their successors in perpetuity. 

The conclusion of this treaty, and the mode in which 
their interests were affected by it, were communicated to 
the Ameers by the British minister at Hydrabad, who was 
instructed, also, to announce the approach of the army 
intended to reseat Shah Shoojah on the throne of Kabool. 
A long course of diplomatic proceedings, varied by sundry 
hostile acts on the part of the British Government, too 
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well known to require detail, here followed. These ended 
in the conclusion of new treaties, the effect of which was to 
add the Ameers to the number of princes over whom the 
British Government held control by the tenure of a sub¬ 
sidiary alliance. 1 bus matters stood in February, 184^ 
when Lord Ellenborough arrived to take the reins of 
government in India. 


It is not offering his lordship any injustice to say that 
almost from the period of his entering upon the duties of 
his office, he seems to have contemplated the reduction of 
Sindc to the condition of a British province, in name as 
well as in fact. On the (ill, May, 1842, he writes to the 
political agent in that country thus: “The Governor- 
General is led to think that you may have seen reason to 
doubt the fidelity of some one or more of the Ameers of 
Sinde.’’* Accordingly, with reference to what his lord- 
ship had been “led to think” might have occurred, he 
transmitted a letter, to he addressed to any one or more of 
tile Ameers who might incur suspicion. This letter, which 
breathes gunpowder in every line, thus concludes: “ On the 
day on which you shall be faithless to the British Govern- 
ment, sovereignty will have passed from you; your 
dominions will h given to others” (to whom ?—we shall 
shortly see), “ and in your destitution, all India will see 
that, the British Government will not pardon an injury 
received from one it believes to he its friend.”-f* In the 
letter of instruction to the political agent, this passage is 
referred to as « no idle threat, intended only to alarm, hut 
a declaration of the Governor-Gi neralV fixed determination 
to punish, cost wlmt it may, the iir*t chief who may prov, 
faithless, by the confiscation of his dominions.”} 


• Correspondence relating to Sindc. iH.'hi, t&l3. Printed in cm, 
foriuity with u resolution of the General Court of Proprietors of V M 
India Stock, 17tli November, 1^43. Pago 347. t Ibid. } \[ ){] 
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roceeding onward, we find another letter addressed by 
order of his lordship to the political agent in Sinde, under 
date the 22nd May. The British, as is well known, had, 
on advancing upon Afghanistan, taken possession of certain 
towns and fortresses belonging to the Ameers of Sinde. 
Whether this were justifiable or not, this is not the place to 
inquire; but this much is quite certain without any 
inquiry, that we had possessed ourselves of these places 
avowedly for military purposes, and that our retention of 
them was professedly only temporary. In the letter last 
referred to, the political agent in Sinde is thus instructed : 
“ In any future negotiation with the Ameers of Khyrpoor, 
you will therefore bear in mind that it is the wish of the 
Govern or-General to possess the island of Bukkur and the 
town of Sukkur, with such an ample arrondissement as may 
give every facility for the maintenance of a good police 
within the town, and for the formation of commercial 
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establishments therein ; regard being had likewise to the 
changing character of the Indus, and the necessity of pro¬ 
viding for every variation in the course of that river which 
the localities make it possible to foresee. The island of 
Bukkur would be considered as a citadel and arsenal of the 
town of Sukkur, and should be rendered easily defensible 
by a small force."”* If advantage should be taken of an 
expression in a previous part of this letter, ct his lordship 
feels that it will be necessary, at least until the affairs of 
4ffyhani8tan shall assume a more settled and satisfactory 
form , to retain a position on the Indus, and to have the 
means of acting upon both banks”—if advantage be taken 
of the above qualification to say that Lord Ellenborough 
meant to retain possession of certain parts of Sinde only for 
a limited period, an answer is furnished by himself in the 
follow ing passage from the latter part of his letter. “ The 
* Correspondence, page .W5U. 
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•nor-General would consider that it would be a most* 
desirable arrangement if, in lieu of all tribute payable, 
under treaty or otherwise, by the Ameers of Sinde and of 
Khyrpoor, such cessions of territory as may be necessary 
were made to us at Kurrachee, the island of Bukkur, and 
the town of Sukkur, and all claims to tribute payable by 
the Ameers to us, or to any other power, were, after such 
cessions, to be cancelled, in consideration of the establish¬ 
ment of the perpetual freedom of trade upon the Indus, 
and of such other provisions for the freedom of transit 
through their respective territories as it might appear expe¬ 
dient to make.” Thus it is obvious that even at this early 
peiiod of his administration Lord Ellenborough contem¬ 
plated permanent territorial acquisition in Sinde. 


On the 4th of June we have another letter to the politi¬ 
cal agent in Sinde, in which his lordship is represented as 
“ resolved to keep every thing within the Lower Indus in 
his hands.” In this letter he inquires “ whether the ter¬ 
ritories under Meer Roost urn Khan be in such a position 
as to make it easy to annex a portion thereof to the domi¬ 
nions of the Khan oi Bhawulpore, whose dominions his 
lordship is desirous of increasing, in reward for Ins own 
uniform fidelity and that of his ancestors.” 4 Here* we find 
Lord Lllenborough treating the dominions of the Ameers 
as though they were his own -not only assigning as much 
as he thought fit to the Government of which he was tin* 
representative and head, but proposing to carve them out 
for the benefit of others, provided that they lay conveniently 
for the purpose. 


Shortly after this, the reader of the Sinde correspondence 
is treated with a specimen of his lordship's usual vacillation. 
A letter addressed to the political agent on the 10th of 
* CoiTeapomltmee, puge 370. 
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ly concludes thus : “ After all, it will be a matter for 
consideration;, before the final instructions shall be issued to 
you, whether any probable benefit to be ever derived from 
the treaty could compensate for the annual expenditure 
which would be brought upon the Government of India by 
the maintenance of a large force at Sukkur and Kurachee.”* 
On the 22nd May, the Governor-General had been most 
anxious to retain possession of Kurachee, Bukkur, and 
Sukkur* But between that date and the 22nd July, 
66 consideration like an angel came,*” and he began to doubt 
whether these places were worth the expense of keeping. 

A new actor, and one destined to play a very important 
part, now appears on the stage. This is Sir Charles 
Napier. This functionary was not only to hold the chief 
military command in Sinde and Beloochistan, but within 
those limits was to “ exercise entire authority over all 
political and civil officers.” Such are the instructions of 
the Governor-General, dated the 26th August. They con¬ 
clude thus: <c It may be convenient that you should at 
once be informed that, if the Ameers, or any one of them, 
should act hostilely, or evince hostile designs against our 
army, it is iny fixed resolution never to forgive the breach 


of faith, and to exact a penalty which shall be a warnino' 
to every chief in India. On the other hand, it is my in¬ 
tention to seize the first opportunity of bestowing sub¬ 
stantial benefits upon the Khan of Bhawulpore, as a reward 
for the constant support which the British Government has 
received from him and his ancestors.”-}* Here the old spirit 
again breaks out. The Ameers had as yet not gone the 
length which would afford a decent pretence for depriving 
them of their territory; but the eye of Sir Charles Napier 
was to be kept on them m the hope that they would. The 
* Correspondence, p*ge 381. f Ibid, page 384, 
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was not quite ripe, but it was to be watched till JC 
l>e gathered with some appearance of propriety ; and 
when the much-desired opportunity arrived of stripping 
the tree, a friend and neighbour was to be thought of, and 
a good basket-full of the produce handed over to’him. 
These things it was “ convenient”—that is the word—that 
Sir Charles Napier should know. That Sir Charles Napier 
might be informed of every thing that the Ameers had done 
of a hostile character, and even of every thing that might be so 
construed. Major Outran, was, on 1 st September, instructed 
to « explain to the major-general (Napier) the actual state of 
dungs, shewing him what had been done by the Ameers 
and chiefs, in pursuance of the treaties, and place before 
him, with judicial accuracy, the several acts whereby the 
meets and chiefs may have seemed to depart from the terms 
* 1e '* en ." a ^’ments, and to have evinced hostility 

or unfriendliness towards t,)e Government of India.”* One 

might suppose that this was an extract from a letter to an 
attorney, directing him to lay before counsel a statement of 
ac s, or t le purpose of framing a criminal indictment. Of 
icse instructions to Major Outram, Sir Charles Napier was 
advised, in a letter reiterating the Governor-General^ 
( e | Grmination to hiflict signal punishment upon any c f the 
chiefs who might have evinced hostile di signs. f Indeed, 
these denunciations of “ signal punishment v occur so 
frequently in his lordship's communications respecting 
Sindc, as to mark beyond the possibility of mistake the 
feelings and intentions which were cherished by him. 

On the 523rd October, the desire which the Governor- 
General had long felt, of being munificent at the expense of 
oilier-', ie found prevailing in great; activity. In a ] ( . IU , r of 
that date, to Sir Charles Napier, he says, “ I am very anx i ous 
to be enabled, as the result of any new arrangement with the 
• Correspondence, page 386. t 1 hid, page 386. 
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eers, to have at my disposal the Pergunnahs of 
Bhara, and, if possible, Subzulkote likewise, in order to 
bestow them in free gift upon the Khan of Bhawulpore. No 
chief in India deserves so well of the British Government as 
that Khan. He and his family have been faithful for three 
generations, and I know no measure which would be so con¬ 
ducive to our reputation and influence (certainly there is 
none that would be so gratifying to myself) as to be enabled 
to make this gift to him. The cession should be made to 
us, and then we should give it over to the Khan ; and, as 
there may be some difficulty in the jiroposed arrangement 
with the Ameers, it would be better to say nothing, to the 
Khan till the thing is done.” # The Governor-General is 
“ very anxious ” to get a portion of the property of the 
Ameers of Sindc to give away to a third party, because 
that third party deserved well of the British Government. 
Nothing, he thinks, would conduce so much to “our repu¬ 
tation ” as to take from John and give to Peter! “ The 
cession should be made to us, and then we should give it 
over to the Khan P Let us by threats or cajolery get 
possession of something that does not belong to us, for the 
sake of generously bestowing it upon a friend. The exer¬ 
cise of gratitude is as delightful as it is respectable, and it 
is the more delightful (though perchance not the more 
respectable) when it can be indulged, not at our own proper 
cost, but at that of our neighbours. This is the morality 
of a British Governor-General who flourished in India 
in the year 1842. 

Under the same date, the 23rd October, another letter to 
Sir Charles Napier occurs, in which his lordship says, 
“ I am inclined to think that the Ameer Nusscer Khan will 
be so wrong-headed, or so ill-advised, as to persist in refil ¬ 
ing to observe the conditions of the treaty, in which case 
* Correspondence, pnge 392. 
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iust be at once compelled to do so; and if tbe GoverA* 
; is obliged to incur any expense for the purpose of so 
compelling him, the least punishment which can be inflicted 
upon him is that of defraying the expense.”* In a letter 
formerly quoted, we find that his lordship was “ led to 
think” that which was most convenient for his purpose. Now 
lie is “ inclined to think,” an assertion which it cannot be 
doubted was quite in accordance with fact. It being settled 
that Ameer Nusseer Khan would oblige the British 
Government to incur expense, and that he ought to defray 
it, the master passion of the Governor-General suddenly 
preps out again. “ But,” he continues, “ I should prefer de¬ 
priving him of territory." Territory again ! “ Still harp¬ 
ing on my daughter;” and his lordship proceeds, through a 
portion of the remainder of his letter and a rather respect¬ 
able postscript, to offer suggestions for disposing of the 
terntory of which Nusseer Khan was to be deprived with as 
much coolness as the commissioners under an inclosure 
act might make allotments to the parties interested. As 
is frequently the case in regard to right of common, there 
were some rather complicated questions, which, however, 
the Governor-General discusses with perfect sang-froid. 

It cannot be denied that in Sir Charles Napui the 
Governor-General found an efficient and by no means 
a scrupulous agent. In a paper of considerable length 
(so considerable indeed, that its author terms it an essay 
rather than a letter”), Sir Charles Napier shews u degree* 
of aptitude for following up the suggestions of his superior 
which is perfectly astonishing.*)* After some observations 
on tin < -v df keeping the Ameers strictly to the 

terms of their treaties, he say s, “ By treaty, the time for 
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t Soe tli*.* pnpei in'Corrcifmntlomro, pugc-3*14. 
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we may occupy our present camps is unlimited;*’--^ 
lie, Sir Charles, true; but surely you are aware that the 
occupation was always professed to be temporary, though 
no precise time was fixed for its conclusion. Having 
always professed an intention to depart as soon as the 
circumstances which led to your presence shall have 
ceased, will you stay for ever, because the exact 
moment for your departure has never been determined ? 
This would be just what we should look for in a Mahratta 
visitor —first to get a temporary footing, then to make it 
permanent ; but from the Government of British India we 
expect something better. If honour and good faith find no 
place beside in India, let them at least irradiate the counsels 
of British statesmen and Britisli soldiers, whether they ema¬ 
nate from Calcutta, from Simla, or from Sukkur. You 


will not force one party to observe the strict letter of a 
treaty, and claim for yourself the privilege of violating its 
spirit, together with an understanding so distinct as to 
have acquired almost the force of a formal treaty ! Yes, 
even this is what is recommended. The position that the 
time for the stay of the British army is not limited, is laid 
down, not as an idle display of dialectic sagacity, but as a 
basis on which to rest a most formidable scheme of aggres¬ 
sion. Sir Charles Napier’s argument may be stated, in an 
abridged form, thusIf we depart, we must soon come 
back ; therefore we ought to stay. If we stay, our camps 
will grow into towns, and the inhabitants will engross all 
the trade of the Indus. These towns will flourish, while 
tlie territory of the Ameers will decay. The rival govern¬ 
ments will quarrel, and the stronger will swallow up the 
weaker. This is all very straightforward, and having 
brought bis norites to a conclusion, Sir Charles asks, “If 
this reasoning Ik' correct, would it not be better to come to 
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faults at once ?” And he answers, 46 I think it wouL 
itter, if it can be done with honesty.” Now this qua¬ 
lification is somewhat embarrassing; but Sir Charles Napier 
is too experienced a tactician, and too brave a man, to de¬ 
spair. He proves to his own satisfaction that the Ameers 
deserved all that he proposed to bring upon them, because 
they were charged with certain acts of apparent hostility, 
some of which were very questionable in point of fact, 
while others were of very trifling nature; and further, be¬ 
cause they had a passion for hunting, rivalling that of even 
our William the First. The fact is, that both the Gover¬ 
nor-General and the chief military and political functionary 
*-indt had made up their minds to a particular course; 
and ’ this case, there was no difficulty in finding 

reasons to justify it. It is but a new illustration of the 
iublc of the Lion and the Lamb. The stronger animal 
anted a meal, and the casuistry of hunger readily fur- 
nis led him with pretexts for gratifying his appetite. So 
‘ nice was coveted, and a pretext for taking the whole, or 
U part ’ was eagerly sought for, and, it is unnecessary to say, 
not sought in vain. Sir Charles Napier, who, to render 
um justice, speaks out with most soldierly frankness, 
sa ys, 64 I have maintained that we want only a fair pretext 
to coerce the Ameers And agaiu : “ They have broken 
treaties”—as he proposed to break the implied obligation to 
depart at a proper time—“they have given a pretext and 
the Governor-General, under whom Sir Charles Napier 
served, was not more slow in laying hold of it than wa* Sir 
Charles in advising such a step. 

Still some degree of caution was to be observed ; greatly 
as the object was desired, there was danger of going too 
fast. What instructions Lord Idleo borough carried from 
• ( -orreapondence, |>«£re 395* 
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but apart from all fear on this h 

make even 



e were grounds for hesitation sufficient to 


the most quixotic pause. There was the Court of Directors 
of the East-India Company watching the proceedings of 
their Governor-General; there were the Proprietors of East- 
India Stock ; there was the Press of England ; there was 
the British Parliament; and there was the whole body of 
the British people. The Ameers, too, were not so hostile 
as they ought to have been. u The Ameers,” says Sir 
Charles Napier, writing to the Governor-General on the 8th 
of November, “ have not committed any overt act but 
there was some comfort, inasmuch as it was to be hoped that 
they would. “ If they refuse to listen to reason,” he shortly 
afterwards observes; “ if they persist in sacrificing every 
thing to their avarice and their shikargahs, or hunting 
grounds, they must even have their way, and try the force 
of arms at their peril, if so they are resolved 

And truly the crisis was approaching. From the time 
of his arrival in India, the Governor-General had markpd 
out Sinde for a prey. In furtherance of the denoue - 
mvnt which had long been foreseen and prepared, the ex¬ 
isting treaties were voted obsolete and inapplicable to the 
then state of affairs, and new ones were submitted to the 
unhappy Ameers, which, it was anticipated, they would 
reject. This is evident from the letter of Lord Ellen- 
horough to the Secret Committee, of the 19th of November, 
1812 , wherein he says: “ I cannot but apprehend that the 
Ameers of Hydrabad and Khyrpoor will resist the impo¬ 
sition of the terms 1 have deemed it just and expedient to 
demand from them, in consequence of the violations of 
treaty, and the arts of intended hostility , of which they 
appear to have been guilty.'Surely this is strange 


* Correspondence, p. 47*>- + 1 hid. p. 470- t Ibid. p. 488. 
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ideology. What a confusion of intention and action f 
“:Acts of intended hostility ! ” Was it mere intention that 
was imputed to the Ameers? If so, what is meant by 
“acts?” Or had they actually manifested their hostility 
by overt acts ? If so, what means the word “ intended ?” 
But passing this, how hesitating, qualified, and unsatisfac¬ 
tory, is the mode in which these intentions or actions, or 
whatever they were, are spoken of! “Acts of intended 
hostility of which they appear to have been guilty.” So 
then the Governor-General was not quite sure. Appearances 
indeed were, in his judgment, against the Ameers there 
was ground for suspicion—was there not ground for doubt 
on the other side ? Would he visit mere appearance with 
severe punishment and call this “just and expedient ! 
This is a revival of “ Lydford Law ; r hang the accused 
first, and try him afterwards. 

But what sort of terms were those which Lord Ellen- 
borough expected would be rejected by the Ameers? They 
were terms nearly as offensive as it was possible to frame. 
Nothing short of the total deprivation of territory and sove¬ 
reignty could exceed them in this respect. The Ameers 
Were to be relieved of all pecuniary payments, and this 
article, naturally enough considering who framed them, 
parades conspicuously in the very front oi the drafts ol 
the revised treaties. This is the single sweetener thrown 
into the bitter potion which the unfortunate Ameer* wcie 
called upon to swallow. Tribute was to cease, but, in con¬ 
formity with views long entertained and avowed, large ces¬ 
sions of territory w< e required—a sacrifice known to be 
most hateful to the Ameers With regard to the portions 
of territory to be held bv the English, the Ameers were to 
be entirely at the mercy of those who demanded them, for the 
limits were not defined in the draft of treaty, nor were they 
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e determined by commissioners chosen by the par 
respectively interested, but by the agent of one of them, 
namely, by Sir Charles Napier ! Was ever such a mode of 
dealing heard of P The representative of the British Go¬ 
vernment in India walks into the country of a power with 
whom his Government has for some years maintained friendly 
relations, and which relations are about to be revised—only 
revised—and says, “ I am instructed to take a portion ot 
your territory—I cannot, at present, tell you how much ; I 
must see how much we want—in the meantime there is a 
treaty which you are to sign without muttering a word of 
dislike. ,;> This course of proceeding placed the Ameers in 
worse than a state of vassalage. The draft of treaty would 
seem to have been studiedly drawn with a view to give to 
them as much pain as possible—to give the deepest wound 
to their feelings of self-respect, and to add to their humilia¬ 
tion every ingredient of bitterness of which it was susceptible. 
They were to relinquish the right of coining money, one of 
the most valued appendages of sovereignty—the British 
Government were to coin it for them, and none but the 
rupee thus specially coined and the Company's rupee were 
to circulate in Sinde. The very coin which passed from 
hand to hand among the subjects of the Ameers was to 
testify to their degradation. Further, they were to supply, 
at a price to be fixed, fire-wood, for the purpose of steam 
navigation, in whatever quantities the officers of the British 
Government might from time to time require; and failing 
in this, those officers were to be empowered to cut down wood 
within a specified distance of the river—an exercise of which 
power would have had the effect of destroying the shie- 
karzars, or hunting preserves, in which these princes de¬ 
lighted. Such was the mode in which Lord Ellenborough 
proposed to treat a power with which he was ostensibly 
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rous of maintaining friendly terms. If this treaty were 
a specimen of his friendship, what must his enmity be ? It 
is worth while to see what account the Governor-General 
gives of the matter. In a letter to Sir Charles Napier, 
dated November 4th, he says, “ The treaty proposed to be 
imposed upon Meer Roostum and Meer Nusseer Khans, 
rests, for its justification, upon the assumption that the 
letters said to be addressed by Meer Roostum to the Maha¬ 
rajah Shere Sing, and by Meer Nusseer Khan to Beebruck 
Boogtie, were really written by those chiefs respectively, 
and that the confidential minister of Meer Roostum did, as 
is alleged, contrive the escape of the Syud Mahomed Shu- 
r eef. v v Here are Lord Ellenborouglfs motives as stated by 
himself. There is his defence—he has chosen his ground 
and he must stand on it. This was perfectly understood 
^ Charles Napier, who, in a letter to the Governor- 
General, ot the 17th November, says, “ The whole pro¬ 
ceedings towards the Ameers now depend, as I construe 
}our decision, upon three things:—1st. Is the letter of 
Meer Nusseer Khan, of Hydrabad, to Beebruck Boogtie, 
UU authentic letter or a forgery? 2nd. Is the letter 
° A Meer Roostum Khan, of Khyrpoor, to the Maharajah 
Shere Sing, an authentic letter or a forgery ? 3rd. Did 
Butteh Mahomed Ghorec, confidential agent of Meer 
Roostum Khan, of Khyrpoor, assist in the escape of 
‘Mahomed Shureef? 11 -f—These are the three points, and 
how does the general dispose of them? The first fi tter, 
that alleged to be written by Meer Nusseer Khan, of 
Hydrabad, is about vs vague as native letters generally 
are; but if it were genuine, it would seem to indicate 
that the Ameer had fomented movements hostile to the 
British cause, and that he meditated shaking olf his connec- 
♦ Correspondence, page 472. + Ibid. pug e 486. 
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with British Government.* But its genuineness 
not, as it seems, be proved. The seal, the great evidence of 
its authenticity, is pronounced, by certain witnesses, to be 
that of Meer Nusseer Khan ; but then Sir Charles Napier 
measures the details with a pair of compasses, and it is 
found that they do not correspond with those of the seal 
known to be in use by the Ameer. This tvould seem to dis¬ 
credit the letter, for an inscription upon a seal is not a 
shifting thing, in which the letters are sometimes of one size 
and sometimes of another, with variable distances between 
them. But as the half-starved apothecary, Lauipedo, had a 
remedy, even though soul and body were divorced, so Sir 
Charles Napier has one for this awkward flaw in the evi¬ 
dence against the Ameers. It “ is accounted for by the cir¬ 
cumstance (said to be notorious), that the Ameers have two 
seals."f Now it seems that the fact of their having two seals 
was not positively “ notorious”—it was only “ said to be^ 
so ;—and thus the rumour of a rumour is the ultimate evi¬ 
dence upon which this charge rests. Was this a sufficient 
ground for such a proceeding as that which Lord Ellen- 
borough founded upon it—even though strengthened by the 
declaration of Sir Charles Napier, “ that no one has a doubt 
of the authenticity of the letter 

The second point relates to the letter of Meer lioostura of 
Khypoor, referring to a supposed treaty between that prince 
and the ruler of Lahore. With regard to this letter, Sir 
Charles Napier says, there are doubts on the mind of Major 
Outram whether the xVmeer was privy to it or not; but 
that it certainly was written by his confidential minister, 
and Lore the Auiecr’s seal and he concludes, that Lord 


* Sec Correspondence, page 440. t Ibid, page 486. I Ibid. 
§ Mr, Clerk, British Envoy at Lahore, to whom this was, w ith 
some other letter*, transmitted, doubted of their authenticity. See 
Correspondence, page 478. 
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^pttborougli will hold, that Meer Roostum must he 
responsible for the acts of his minister. He was right 
in concluding that such would be the decision of the 
Governor General, but tins system of making the prince 
responsible for the act of his minister is a reversal of the old 
doctrine, that the minister is responsible for the acts of the 
prince. We have seen how one of the Ameers was dealt with 
as to evidence. Now we have another sentenced to equally 
severe treatment on account of a letter which there is not 
the slightest proof that lie ever saw. 

I lie third point relates to the escape of an insurgent 
leader from the custody of the British authorities, and the 
evidence, if it be worthy of belief (which is not quite cer- 
tain), proves that the aforesaid confidential minister was in 
correspondence with him ; but, as in the former case, there 
is nothing to implicate his master. 

Such is the evidence collected by Sir Charles Napier, with 
regard to which he observes : “ If I have your lordship’s 
answer, saying, that you consider the above sufficient to act 
upon, I shall lose no time in proposing your draft of the 
new treaty to the Ameers."- His lordship did think it suffi¬ 
cient, and Sir Charles was instructed to act. 

He did act, and a strange and disgusting combination of 
vile intrigue and unjustifiable violence marked his course. 
Meer Roostum, the unhappy chief of Khyrpoor, had a bro¬ 
ther, named Meer Ali Morad, who was anxious to supplant 
him. h seems that, by the established rule of succession, 
he would have succeeded to this dignity on the death of his 
brother, though the latter had a son, but he was unwilling 
to wait. Sir Charles Napier lent his countenance to the 
designs of Meer Morad Ali, promised him the support of 
the Governor-General,f and the result was, that the chief- 
ship (the turban it is somewhat affectedly called) was trails- 
* Sec Correspondence, page 4^6. t 1 hid. page 515. 
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red to the usurping brother. He was desirous of some¬ 
thing more; having obtained the chiefship prematurely, he 
wished to divert the line of succession in favour of his own 
family. The rightful heir at Ali Morad's death is his 
nephew, the son of Mecr Roostum.*”* These words are 
Sir Charles Napier’s. But Ali Morad Wished his own son 
to succeed, and a British officer does not shrink from asking 
a British Governor- General whether or not this could be 
accorded. What says the Governor-General ? He shall 
not be misrepresented; he shall speak for himself. “ I 
shall therefore gladly see established the right of primoge¬ 
niture in the direct line ; and this you may, if you deem it 
advisable, communicate to Meer Ali Morad; and I have 
little doubt, that once established in the possession of the 
turban, with our support, he will be able, with the con¬ 
currence of a majority of the family, to establish the more 
natural and reasonable line of succession to the turban, and 


clothe the measure with the forms of legality ; but recog¬ 
nizing, as I do, Meer Ali Morad as the successor to Meer 
Roostum, according to the present custom, whereby the 
eldest son of Meer Roostum is superseded, I could not at 
once recognize the eldest son of Meer Ali Morad as his 
successor, in contravention of the very principle upon which 
his father's rights are founded."f Most straightforward and 
righteous policy ! The rights of the heir cannot be invaded 
openly and immediately, but they shall be undermined— 
they shall be attacked secretly and by degrees. This is the 
policy of a British Government in the nineteenth century of 
the Christian era ! Can the annals of the most depraved of 
native states furnish any thing more crooked, despicable, 


and base than this P 


Chicane requires time—violence is more prompt. Sir 
Charles Napier had wormed Meer Roostum out of the 
* Correspondence, page Ml. t Ibid, page .M2. 
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(unship, and prevailed on the poor old man (“ poor_ 

fool ” the general calls him *) to surrender himself to the 
usurper of his rights, f Lord Ellenborough approved the 
* Sco Correspondence, page 509. 

f Sir Charles ISapier subsequently endeavoured to shew that he 
had nothing to do with the transfer of the turban. In a paper drawn 

by him and which appears in the Supplementary Correspondence 
relating to Sinde, pp. 114, 115, he says, “when I heard that he 
[Meer Roostum] had resigned the turban to Ali Morad I disapproved 
of it, and Mr. Brown will recollect my sending Ali Morad’s vakeel 
back to him with this message. 1 even recommended him to return 
the turban and merely act as his brother’s lieutenant.” Again in a 
letter to the Governor-General in Council (page 116), he suvs “I 
assuredly did not press the abdication of the turban bv Meer'Rons 

1 r eradviseit ” sir charicaNapier> however - 

(p.it,e 1 4) th athe ever advised Meer Roostum to seek the “protection” 

of hi. brother and be guided by him, though he boasts as follows—“ I 
gave Meer Roostum the option and invitation of coming to my camp 
and putting himself under my protection.” He says further, “by my 

T J^ured t‘ M rCa,ler ° bSerVe ’ "'" S n °* g ‘ Ven tiU U "’as asked, 

of the R t \ r° Cr U “ the ,10n0Uralll ° aad powerful protection 

went to bis brother.” " 0t Ch °° Se aCC ^ t “ be 

AV ith reference to these statements, nothing more is necessary 
o quote Sir Charles Napier’s words from the first volume 
ot Correspondence relating to Sinde. At page 510, we find him re- 
[ rtln b a proposed escape of Meer Roostum to bis (SirC. X.’s) camp 
uliicb he observes, « I did not i.ikb this, as it would havb 
EMBARRASSED ME VERY much how to ACT, but THE IDEA ST III t K 
MEAT ON(.R IIAT HE Ml OUT OO TO At,I MoilAU, WltO MYOllT IN- 
DLCh HIM (AS A FAMILY ARRANGEMENT) TO RESIGN THE TURBAN 
to him. * * f therefore secretly wrote to Rons- 
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turn and All Mnrtd, and about one o'clock this morning I had un 


express fiom Ali Morud to say, that bis brother is sufc with him 
Again, at page .Sir Charles Napier writing to the Governor. 
General, after adverting to a particular view which be entertained 
as to the policy of the Ameers, says, ‘ This made me venture r 0 
promise Ali Morad your Lordships support in having the 
Turban, which your Lorship has approved of. The next step was 
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cp, and on the day which among his countrymen is 
eminently one of peace and good-will, recorded his 
approval. On Christmas-day, 1842, he wrote to Sir 
Charles Napier, 66 1 entirely approve of all you have done 
and express your intention of doing.”* But the course 
of events did not run smooth. The degradation of Meer 
Roostum, according to Sir Charles Napier, “ burst upon 
his family and followers like a bomb-shell.” Alarmed 
at what they witnessed, and not knowing what to expect 
next, they fled towards Emaun-ghur, a fortress situate about 
a hundred miles within the great sandy desert separating 
Sinde from Jessulmair. What did the British general? 
He determined to follow them with an armed force, in 
order to prove, as he says, “ that neither their deserts nor 
their negotiations can protect them from the British troops; v *(* 
—be.it remembered, w r e were at peace with the Khyrpoor 
state “war has not been declared,”! observes Sir Charles 
Napier; “ nor, 1 he continues, “ is it necessary to declare 
ihe people of Sinde, it seems, were not entitled to 
the benefit of any of those principles which have been esta- 


it 


blished for the regulation of hostile proceedings between 
nations, and which serve to distinguish civilized warfare 
from mere brigandism. The general is fond of calling them 
barbarians, and he seems to have treated them as something 
even lower than barbarians. To the beasts of the forest— 
animals ferce naturae —the sportsman allows what is called 
“ lawthe unhappy Sindians were allowed none. Sir 
Charles Napier marched ; he arrived at Emaun-ghur, and 
on arriving, coolly determined to “ blow it down.”§ He 


to secure him the exercise of its power now, even during his brother’s 
life. This T was so fortunate to succeed in r»v pkusuadino Mker, 
Roost cm to pi, ace iiimsej.f in An Mou ad’s hands.” 

* Correspondence, page 51& f Ibid, page 516. 

t Ibid, page 515. § Ibid* page 528. 
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fortified in this determination by reflecting that 
s tress belonged to Ali Morad, who consented to its de¬ 
struction. It is, however, by no means clear that it belonged 
either to Ali Morad or to the man whom he had manoeuvred 
out of the turban ; the real owner seems to have been Meer 
Mahomed Khan. But, waiving this point, how came it to 
belong to Ali Morad, if belong to him it did ? This ques¬ 
tion it is unnecessary to answer here, for the reader will not 
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have forgotten. Twenty thousand pounds of powder were 
found in the fortress. 1 his was employed in its destruction ; 
Emaun-ghur became a heap of ruins ; and this was the act of 
an ally during a period of peace. During a period of peace 
did this same ally take forcible possession of the districts of 
Subzulcote and Bhoongbara, and give them over to the 
Nawaub of Bhaulpore, as long contemplated; and then 
came a conference between Major Outram and the Ameers, 
reported most dramatically in the Blue Book,* in which, 
though the commissioner maintained a bold front, relying 
on the army that was rapidly approaching, the Ameers had 
clearly the advantage in regard to fact and argument. 
They referred to the last treaty concluded with them, by 
which the British stotxl pledged never to covet any portion 
of the territory or property of the Ameers, — but in vain. 
Nusseer Khan denied the letters which formed the ground 
for one of the charges, and called for their production ; but 
this too was vain —they were with the Governor-General. 
He referred to the rase with which seals are forged, and re¬ 
minded the commissioner that he had himself called for the 
punishment of a person who had forged his. The com¬ 
missioner ansvo rod tint the handwriting had been identi¬ 
fied. The Ameer repeated his disclaimer of any knowledge 
of the letter, and demanded, u Why was not the paper 
shewn to me? Ay, why ? Does lie obtain a satisfactory 


* Correspondence, pages 534, rt rq. 
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^er ? Yes—if the following be satisfactory. “ Th 
ire points which it is not for me to discuss ! w No, discus¬ 
sion was not the object, truth was not the object, right was 
not the object—but the wrenching from the Ameers of 
power and territory. Even this might perhaps have been 
accomplished at once, but for a false move on the part of 
Sir Charles Napier which it was now too late to retract. 



This was the treatment which Meer Koostum had received. 
“ Why was he deposed ?” demanded the Ameers, and the 
answer was, that he resigned of his own free will ! What 
says “the poor old fool”* to this? “ I3y the general’s 
own direction I sought refuge with Ali Morad (here 
he produced the letter directing Meer Roostum to 
place himself under Meer Ali MoracTs protection, and 
to l)e guided by his advice), who placed me under re¬ 
straint, and made use of my seal, and compelled me to do 
as he thought proper. Would l resign my birthright of 
my own free will?”*f* Thus much we learn from the 
report of tlie British commissioner—much more we might 
know had we a report on the other side. This appears 
from his own statement—“ Lest my memory should have 
failed me, I read the above to Captain Brown, who accom¬ 
panied me. He says it embraces every thing that teas said 
on my part , but that much which was said by the Ameers 
in defence of themselves , and especially on behalf of Meer 
Roostum Khan , is omitted; that I did not consider neces¬ 
sary to enter more in detail’'\ 

Why should more than one side be heard—especially as 
the commissioner declined discussion, and told the Ameers— 
“ The question is whether or not you accept the new 
treaty ?”§ 

On the 9th Feb. they did accept the treaty* by allowing 


♦ Sre OorrespondtMice, page 103. 
t Ibid, page 536. 


f Ibid, page 53.5. 
§ Ibid, page 
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r seals to be affixed to a written pledge to that effect. 
On the 12th, the majority personally applied their seals to 
the treaty itself. On that day, Major Outrarn thus wrote 
to Sir Charles Napier“ These fools are in the utmost 
alarm in consequence of the continued progress of ,our 
troops towards Hydrabad, notwithstanding their accept¬ 
ance of the treaty, which they hoped would have caused 
you to stop. If you come beyond Halla (if so far) they 
will he impelled by their fears to assemble their rabble, 
witl) a view to defend themselves and their families, in the 
idea that we are determined to destroy them, notwithstand¬ 
ing their submission.”* The event shewed that the Ameers 
were not such “fools’ as Major Outram thought them. 
Sir Charles Napier answered, “ I shall march to Syudabad 
tomorrow and next day to Halla, and attack every* body of 
armed men I meet.”+ Major Outram, however, judged 
rightly as to the probability of resistance being offered, 
should the British general continue to advance. The 
scandalous wrong done to Meer Roostum was working like 
leaven in the mind of the Belooehees, and the Ameers ex¬ 
pressed to the British commissioner their apprehensions 
that they should not lie able to control them. On the 15th, 
the British Residency was attacked, and on the 18th, Sir 
l hnrles Napier achieved the brilliant victory of Meaner*. 
It would be useless to pursue the subject further; the 
result is known ; the Ameers became prisoners, anti their 
territory the prize of the English, if that can be called 
prize which hu hitherto been only a source of diseuse to out¬ 
brave troops, and a heavy burden on the Indian finances. 

Almost as u-vless would it be to discuss the conduct of 
the Governoi -General and his chosen agent. The facts 


* Supplementary Correspondence relative to Simlo, pages 3.0,3(>. 
t Ibid- page -10. 
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for themselves. Yet one or two questions must be 
asked. How far are the means by which Lord Ellen- 
borough pursued the conquest of Sinde consistent with his 
vapouring declarations of desire for peace ? And how far 
is the annexation of Sinde to the British territory con¬ 
sistent with his position, that the Indus was one of the 
natural boundaries of India ? 

Of the justice of the entire proceeding not a word need 
be said. The rulers of Sinde had always been suspicious 
of us; they seem to have had a presentiment that our 
alliance boded them no good. We forced our friendship — 
so called—upon them. We dragged from them one con¬ 
cession after another. We overran their country with our 
armies, and finally we took the greater part of their terri¬ 
tories, and give the rest away. And then we talk of 


<SL 


treachery and ill-feeling on their part. Could there be any 
other than ill-feeling P What says the Governor-General 
himseli. “ 1 hat they may have had hostile feelings there 

can he no doubt; it would be impossible to believe that they 
could entertain friendly feelings.”* It certainly would— 
—we had injured them too deeply to confide in them—too 
deeply it seems to forgive them. 


The cant about the misgovernment of the country under 
the Ameers, and the improvement which will attend our 
administration, is altogether beside the question. Supposing 
it all true in point of fact, what then ? Are we to go about 
in the spirit of knight-errantry to redress the grievances 
and avenge the wrongs of all the oppressed people in the 
world ?—and if not, why is Sinde selected ? We might find 
employment in this way nearer home. What think they 
who thus talk of sending an army to Poland, to recover it 
from the yoke of the Emperor Nicholas? What say tbev 


4 Stipplcmcmarv Correspondence, page 1. 
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attempt for delivering Austrian Italy from the foreir 
under which it has been brought without the consent of 
its people ? Lord Ellenborough inferred that the Ameers 
suffered no wrong in being dethroned, because “ Foreigners 
in Sinde, they had only held their power by the sword, and 
by the sword they have lost it." 1 * Why not apply this in 
Europe? Is it because its advocates dare not, or because 
their sympathies are capricious—that haters of tyranny 
in Asia, especially when any thing is to be gained by 
putting it down, they care nothing for its existence in 
Europe ? 

And now that Europe has been mentioned, let us see 
how the acquisition of Sinde was regarded at home. The 
House of Lords passed highly complimentary resolutions, 
acknowledging the services of Sir Charles Napier in the 
military operations, and those of the officers, non-commis¬ 
sioned officers, and privates, both European and Native, 
sen ing under him. 1 he House of Commons passed similar 
resolutions. The Court of Directors and the East-India 


Company assembled in General Court, followed the ex¬ 
ample. But while the stream of laudation was thus flowing 
from every quarter upon the general and his troops, how 
was it, that not a single rill was directed to slake the 
Governor-General's burning thirst for fame ? Do honour 
to the hands, and pass over the head ! This is not usual. 


Lord Ellenborough, however ill he might deserve the com¬ 
pliment, was not passed over at the conclusion of the war 
in Affghanistan. He was thanked by Lords and Com¬ 
mons—coldly enough indeed, but still he was thanked— 
“for the ability and judgment with which the resources of 
the British Lmpire had been applied by him." It has 
been said, his lordship was entitled to the praise of a good 


* Supplementary Coi reBpondcnce, page 101, 
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/ - c^tniriissary, and the parliamentary resolution in his favou 
amounts to this. To this extent too the Court of Directors 
and the Proprietors of East-India stock concurred in 
praising his lordship. But why are Lords and Commons, 
and Directors and Proprietors, alike silent with regard to 
Sinxle ? Above all, why are Lord Ellenborough’s friends 
silent ? Why do they not challenge that, which never was 
withheld before under similar circumstances ? Alas ! alas ! 
his lordship’s reputation “ dies,” and his friends “make no 
sign.” Bitter, most bitter, must have been the duty 
imposed by Parliament upon his lordship of convey¬ 
ing to the army those thanks, in which he was not 
permitted to have even the smallest share. 

Afghanistan and Sinde furnish the field upon which 
Lord Ellenborough’s reputation is to be established, 
if established it can be. On his policy in minor matters 
there is not room to dwell, but his conduct in regard to the 
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Mali rat ta state, subject to the House of Scindia, is too extra¬ 
ordinary to be altogether passed over. In 1803, the British 
Government concluded a treaty of peace with Scindia. 
In 1 'j 04 this measure was followed up by the conclusion of 
a treaty of alliance and mutual defence. This was near the 
close of the administration of the Marquis Wellesley. The 
Marquis Cornwallis, who succeeded to the administration 
of the government, disapproved of the latter treaty, which, 
indeed, had been virtually annulled by the conduct of 
Scindia himself, who, after it was concluded, had pursued a 
course of hostility against the British Government, in coa¬ 
lition with another Mahratta chief, Holkar, had held the 
oilicers and dependents of the British residency in durance, 
had plundered their camp, and committed many other acts 
of violence. A new defensive treaty of amity and alliance 
was conclude*! in 1805. By this treaty, the earlier of the 
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two treaties above referred to—the treaty of peace of 1803 
was recognized, and every part of it not contravening the new 
treaty of 1805 was declared to be binding. But no notice 
was taken of the treaty of alliance and mutual defence of 
180-1; that was passed over, and was obviously regarded 
as defunct. In 1817, another treaty was concluded, the 
immediate object of which was the suppression of the 
Pindarrie freebooters. This treaty refers to the treaty 
of peace— that of 1803, and to the treaty of defence, 
amity, and alliance— that of 1805 ; and it is declared 
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that the provisions of those two treaties, so far as 
they were not affected by the treaty of 1817, shall 
remain m full force. An engagement (not sufficiently 
important to be called a treaty) relating to the main¬ 
tenance of a body of auxiliary horse, and their payment, 
was made in 1820, and thus matters rested till the year 
1813, when Junkojee Rao Scindia died. That chief left 
no son, but his nearest male relative, a boy about ei-dit 
years of age, was adopted by the Ranee (the widow of the 
deceased prince), and raised to the throne. The years of 
the Ranee, however, did not greatly outnumber'those of 
ier adopted son. She was under thirteen, and though this 
is a far riper age in Asia than in Europe, it was obviously 
necessary to commit the government to some one better 
qualified by age, as well as sex, for its management. A 
regent was accordingly appointed under the immediate in¬ 
fluence of the British Government, but in the conflict of 
intrigues which prevailed at Gwalior, as at all native 
courts, he fell, after retaining his post only about three 
months—the authority which had set him up wanting resold 
tion to maintain him. Every thing done by Lord Ellen- 
borough was by fits, and, as might have bi*en expected 
the cold fit was succeeded by a hot one. After a time, a 
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Lry force was assembled, and the Governor-Generi 
companied its advance towards the river Chumbul. Here 
his lordship’s usual obstinate wrongheadedness continued to 
govern him. He was desirous of enforcing the conclusion 
of a new treaty, and in all probability he might have 
effected his object without bloodshed, could he have been 
content to postpone crossing the Chumbul, a measure 
repeatedly pressed upon him by the British Resident at 
Gwalior, but to no purpose. His lordship resolved to cross 
the river, and he did cross it. The result, as is known, 
was, that the British army may almost be said to have been 
surprised by the enemy, and though the Governor-General’s 
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object was attained, it was not without some very severe 
fighting. It seems as though Lord Ellenborough’s evil 
genius was always with him, and that whenever he did any 
thing not wrong in itself, he was sure to make it wrong by 
some adventitious absurdity. Passing over the minor follies 
of the Gwalior expedition—the wooing u golden opinions,” 
by the persona] distribution of golden mohurs on the 
field of battle, after the fashion of the hero of a Minerva 
pi ess romance passing over this and other pretty senti¬ 
mentalities of the like nature—let us look at the ground 
taken for the proceedings in which these were interesting 
episodes. The interference of the British Government was 
rested on the “ treaty of Boorhampoor”—the treaty of 1804 
which had never been acted upon, which in fact was a 
nullity from the beginning, and all reference to which had 
been studiously excluded from the engagements subse¬ 
quently formed. Yet, upon this obsolete treaty, which 
lor thirty years had been looked upon, and justly, as a 
dead letter—which was a waste sheep-skin, and nothing more, 
does Lord Ellenborough ground his policy ;* and in the 


• See Proclamation, 20th Dec. 1H43. 
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concluded with Scindia on the 13th January, 1844, ^ 
said treaty of Boorhampoor, though it had been sub¬ 
stantially disavowed by later engagements between the two 
states, is formally revived and declared to be binding. 
Either Lord Ellenborough was ignorant of the state of the 
engagements existing between the British Government and 
Scindia, or, knowing them, he, from mere wilfulness, re¬ 
called into active existence and operation a treaty lon<r 
before consigned to the worms, and by the revival of which 
no good object could be attained, though some embarrass¬ 
ment might possibly result from it. Let Lord Ellen- 
borough’s friends choose on which horn his lordship shall 
be impaled. If they choose the latter, they will have 
another task before them—-to reconcile Lord Ellenborough’s 
disregard of treaties in Sinde, whenever they stood in his 
way, with his extreme reverence at Gwalior for every thing 
bearing the name of a treaty, whether in force or no°t 
in force, obsolete or operative, dead or alive. 

We have now traced Lord Ellenborough through the 
more important acts of his government. We have seen him 
quailing before the difficulties which confronted him in 
Afghanistan, week after week, and month after month, call¬ 
ing on the generals to retire, leaving the prisoners to the 
tender mercies of the enemy, and the name of Great Britain 


to become a bye-word and a scoff. We have seen him, when 
prevailed upon, with great difficulty, to suffer the officers 
commanding to make an effort to avert these fearful results, 
meanly shaking off all responsibility, and like an adept in 
the science of betting, making up his book so us to have a 
chance of winning something, while he should be secure, as 
he supposed, from the possibility of loss—so shuffling his 
cards, that whichever might happen to turn up, he should 
he safe. We have seen, that for the final triumph which 
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^ ^Brmvned the British arms in Affghanistan, not one jot of 
praise is due to his lordship, except so much as may be 
claimed for affording the means, a quantum meted out both 
by Parliament and the East-India Company with a stinted 
precision, which places the honour on an equality with the 
noted Cambridge distinction of the “ wooden spoon. 1 ’ We 
have seen his mad proclamation about the gates of Som- 
nauth, and have glanced at the frightful consequences which 
might have followed this frenzied ebullition of vanity and 
folly. We have given a passing notice to the scarcely less fool¬ 
ish proclamation in which he reviled the policy of his prede¬ 
cessor ; declared the Indus one of the natural boundaries of 
British India, and, as he had before done in England, pro¬ 
nounced peace to be the main object of his administration. 
We have observed how this limitation and this boast were 
illustrated by his lordship’s conduct in regard to Sinde. 
We have seen him there intent not on peace but.on con¬ 
quest. We have followed him through the various steps of 
his aggressive policy, till we have found the reputation of 
the British nation for honour and good faith tarnished as 
deeply as would have been the military character of our 
country had the dictates of his lordship’s judgment been 
allowed free scope in Affghanistan. We have seen him 
sometimes ordering, sometimes sanctioning and confirming 
by his after approbation, a series of measures utterly unjust 
in themselves, and calculated to render the British Govern¬ 
ment an object of hatred and suspicion to every native state 
throughout the East. Who shall trust to a British al¬ 
liance while the memory of Sinde and Lord Ellenborough’s 
policy there endures? When that great man, whose glory 
will be to future ages the landmark of our time—when the 
Duke of Wellington, then Sir Arthur Wellesley, during 
his distinguished service in India, was remonstrating against 
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he conceived to be an undue extension of an arb 
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. ^ a tension oi an ar- 

“ a treaty which he had concluded with Scin. 
d.a, he said, -I would saciufice G,„ m , or 
every FRONT,,,, or India, ten I111ES ’ 

OH DEB TO PR ESERVE „„R CREDIT FOR SCUruLOCS ’ 0 „„ 

Faith. sl| ort y afterwards he asks: a Who, brought „,c 
through many difficulties in the war and the nego,Lions 

tL- A T" »*™, AND NOThJu 

else. • And where is that faith now ? Wrecked n 

sands of Sinde, by the recklessness of the man to whose 
keeping it was intrusted. Lord Ellenh r i 
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no very definite instructions for his guidance • + but lid 

“ d to h T 8 “ lhU Wl “" * traveller, 
putedtobe honest, respectable man, 1. about to p™^ 

nli” VT**'.'??* “» it necessary to „y 

Pick if ll ° Vj ,mnt ,0 ' V yOU conduct yourself; do not 
!" ‘. lellow-passeiiger’s pocket in the rail way carriage nor 
hnock down and plunder any „li,„ r , „.J| W Zt Z 

“J walk.-' On nf.t.ers of pi Z 

'”1 ? 1 ““ k instructions—on mattL whl 

plain honesty was . sufficient guide, he sumly ,„j J 

he eNpccted be ... ,„„o himself." ,Vc hi 

seen that however reasonable this expectation i, 
not fulfilled but that pusil,annuity iuL.ceivablc in I 
English nobleman in regard to Afghanistan was suc¬ 
ceeded by a cou se of tyranny and oppression i„ Sinde, 

» Letter to Major Malcolm, 17th March, 180-t (Wellington |) ... 
s patches, Edition 183J, vol. iii. page 168). 
t 8ee Supplementary Correspondents, pagu 100. 
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which the unsophisticated mind of an Engli: 
iourer would recoil. Lastly, we have seen that even in 
a very ordinary matter, that of dealing with the affairs of 
Scindia, his lordship manifested so lamentable a degree of 
incompetency as evinced him to be utterly unfitted for 
the high office which he so unworthily filled. Here, as 
in Sinde, he had recourse to violence, when every object 
which he could lawfully seek might have been attained 
by skilful negotiation. Incompetency to an extent almost 
inconceivable —despondency under difficulties —braggadocio 
swaggering when there are none — cowering fear when danger 
seems to threaten — reckless disregard of justice and good 
faith when the feeble are to be coerced—indiscretion ex¬ 
treme and uncontrollable, with scarcely a lucid interval— 
indiscretion associated with, but not constrained by, a con¬ 
siderable portion of that low* and unstatesmanlike quality, 
cunning—indiscretion so monstrous, that men lift up their 
hands in astonishment at its manifestations, and wonder 
whether he who has perpetrated such things can be in his 
right mind —these are the qualifications of Lord Ellen- 
borough for the office of Governor-General of India, as 
developed throughout the period during which he abused 
that most important office, and they are crowned by arro¬ 
gance so unbounded that it would be ludicrous even in a 
Caesar or a Napoleon. Lord Ellenborough was recalled ; 
shall we ask why ? The only question will be, how was 
it that this step was not taken earlier ? To this 
only a conjectural answer can be given. We may as¬ 
cribe something to the forbearance of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, founded on a hope that their wild and wandeiing 
Governor-General might settle down into a state of mind 
better befitting his position—something to the fact tfiat the 
more important political correspondence is known in the 
first instance to those Directors only who form the Secret 
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Committee, and that they are under the obligation of an 
oath of secrecy something to the desire of the Court not 
to embarrass her Majesty’s Government. But at least no 
one can fairly say that the step was taken too soon. The 
evidence before the public is amply, and more than amply, 
sufficient to justify it; there may be much more of which 
the public are ignorant; there may even be reasons for the 
recall of which they have no suspicion. But whether there 
be or not, the Court of Directors stand acquitted of having 
exercised their power capriciously or unjustly. Nor in the 
absence of all evidence ought it to be concluded that they 
exercised it violently or suddenly. We are not to suppose 
that the Court met one day, and passed a resolution of 
recall without any previous notice to her Majesty’s minis¬ 
ters of their feeling towards the Governor-General. We are 
in perfect ignorance as to the fact in this respect ; but as the 
ourt of Directors are, and always have been, cautious, 
most to a fault, we cannot believe that on so important an 
occasion they cast aside this their peculiar characteristic. 

Lord Ellenborough was recalled, and the last scene of 
his varied performances was equal to any that preceded it. 

°T ,n,lltar y oncers belonging, it is understood, to both 
services— the Queen’s and the Company’s— thought fit to 
soothe his lordship’s wounded feelings by inviting him to 
an entertainment given in his honour. What view military 
men may take of this step we know not ; but it is yet 
within the memory of living men, how civilians regarded 
the design ot some officers of the army to express an 
opinion favourable to tlicir commander-in-chief, when his 
conduct bad lx n subjected to accusation. What said 
the lute Mr. Whitbread ? lie said_« Sir, general officers 
ought to know that they owe obedience to the state, and 
that they have no more right to assume the functions of a 
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erative body than the privates of the army or navy.” # 
The Secretary-at-War, who was connected with the proceed¬ 
ings of the officers, came forward anxiously to declare that 
those proceedings “ had no reference whatever to the cir¬ 
cumstances of the present moment, or to what was now 
passing in that house.”“f* Mr. Canning, a cabinet minister, 
spoke more directly to the point, admitting that the pro¬ 
ceeding of the officers “ could not be approved of,” | and 
that it was calculated to injure the illustrious individual 
whom it was intended to serve. On a subsequent day, the 
subject was again adverted to, and Mr. Canning, repeating 
his former expression of disapprobation, added that 66 if 
there did exist an attempt on the part of any military 
officers to protect the Duke of York against the House of 
Commons, a more culpable idea never entered into the head 
of rnan. ?, § No one ventured to defend the meditated pro¬ 
ceedings. Ministerialists and oppositionists united in the 
opinion that it was most improper. Apply this universal 
judgment of the House of Commons to the conduct of the 
officers at Calcutta. The two cases are not precisely parallel, 
but the points of difference tell against the Indian admirers 
of the disconsolate Governor-General. The Duke of York 
was himself a soldier—Lord Ellenborough is none. The 
Duke of York’s conduct was under inquiry by the House 
of Commons ; the conduct of Lord Ellenborough had been 
inquired into by the Court of Directors, and condemned in 
a manner the most formal, authoritative, and severe. The 
officers who proposed to bear testimony to the merits of the 
Duke of York were not servants of the House of Com¬ 
mons ; they were bound to respect both Houses of Parlia- 


* Hansard's Debates, vol. xiii. page 700 . 

t IJunsard, vol. xiii. page 707* J Hansard, ut supra. 

§ liunaord, vol. xiii. page 744. 
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but they were servants of the Crown. A large 
frtion of those who rushed forward to condole with Lord 
Ellen borough are directly and immediately servants of the 
Court of Directors, and all were acting under a Government 
which derives its authority from that Court. 

Of the conduct of Lord Ellenborough’J hosts, however 
let military men judge; but what shall be said of that of 
his lordship in accepting the invitation ? Is his appetite for 
flattery so inordinate that he cannot restrain it even under 
circumstances where a regard for others, if not a regard for 
his own dignity and consistency, might have been expected 
to induce him to forbear? So it appears; for, regardless of 
the embarrassment which he might possibly occasion to 
t mse whose cheers lie was begging, his lordship, still writh¬ 
ing under the punishment which had just descended upon 
nun, sought, amidst blazing lights, and smoking dishes, and 
owing wines, and prolonged hurras, to assume an im- 
P tent air of defiance towards the authority whose just 
y™™ “ i-™™!. And thorn hk JSLZ 

Tmf mod the army, at if the army rf India L 

Ef j!°°' i “ 1 " ““ *• f ” f ™" *»," -aid hi, 

lordship-accord,ng to the Indian News , 4th October, 1844 
~ I shall soon be far from you, but my heart remains with 
11- army, and wherever I may be and as long as I Uvo , 
shall be its friend ”-as if it could be of the lightest con¬ 
sequence whether he were its friend or its enemy He d , 
not mention that he left part of the army in a state of mu- 
iny-the crime .aving it s origin in Ins measures. As his 
lordship is somewhat given to the sentimental, we must not 
criticise the declaration that his heart remained with the 
army— but ' hy with the army alone ? could he BO t spare 
one morsel of sentiment for the Indian million whom he 
had been sent to govern, and who were now to lose him-- 
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did he think that they would benefit by the change ? 
Then his lordship talked, it seems, of “ two years of 
victories without a single check, 1 ’—so says the report, but 
surely it cannot be correct; where would have been part of 
those victories, if his lordship had not for once given up his 
own judgment to that of others? u Two years of victories 
without a single check/’ he says. He forgets—not without a 
single check; there was a check to the career of the armies in 
Aflghanistan given at the outset, and by his lordship him¬ 
self—something like what Malthus calls “ a preventive 
check;” it was happily removed, and then began the 
course of victory of which his lordship boasts, as if all were 
owing to him. But the exhibition made by his lordship is 
so truly lamentable, that pity takes place of indignation 
in contemplating it. He had lost one of the highest and 
most honourable posts to which a British subject can aspire, 
but he had the satisfaction of being for one evening again 
a lion, of walking up a flight of steps bedizened with lamps 
and laurels to partake of a dinner where he was the " ob¬ 
served of all observers, w of seeing a transparency represent¬ 
ing a besieged town, and of reading the softly soothing 
sentence —“ Ellenborough, farewell !” and let us hope that 
for three hours he was happy. 

Yet, even for the sake of such a dinner, and such a trans¬ 
parency, and such an inscription, and such cheers, it is not 
to be imagined that any future Governor-General will follow 
the example of Lord Ellenborough. His name will be a 
beacon suggestive of danger. Should any of his successors be 
likely to fall into errors like his, the recollection of his fate 
may give timely warning to eschew them. In this respect, 
though rarely exercised, the power of recall by the Court 
of Directors is a most valuable security for the good go¬ 
vernment of India. The Court are never likely to exercise 
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_ W ou t very sufficient cause; their discretion and mode-* 
have been shewn by the infrequency with which they 
ii > resorted to it, as have their firmness and sound judg¬ 
ment, by not shrinking from its use when justly called for? 

As for the idle babble about depriving the Court of this 
power, it. is not worth a moment’s notice. The idea of 
committing a power of any kind to any person or number 
of persons, and then upon the first occasion of its being 
exercised turning round in great astonishment and great 
wrath, and depriving them of it, is too ludicrous foi°dis¬ 
cussion ; it can provoke nothing but laughter. To say 
that it is anomalous that the Court should possess this 
power, is nothing—the entire government of India is ano¬ 
malous according to the notions of scholastic legislators 
No philosopher in his closet would ever have framed such 
a plan of government as that to which India is subject, and 

""* r "'" ch 11 F“P“«- H I™ g™»„ up uuder the 
pressure of circumstances, like that of Great Britain, and 
tl ougl, widely different in construction, is equally well 
n< apted to answer its purpose. The value of a form of 
government is to be determined with reference not to 
symmetrical proportion, but to practical utility. If the 

“ ° Dlrectors a,e fit to appoint a Governor-General 
sure y t lev are fit to decide upon his removal. The two 
powers seem in common sense to go together. The right 
of choosing an agent involves the right of dismissing him 
vhen he ceases to give satisfaction to his principal. 

But there h another consideration. Under the Act 
and 4th William IV., cap. 85, the members of the East- 
India Company gave up a vast amount of property, and 
suffered another portion to remain at interest, chargeable 
on the revenues of India, on certain conditions. One of 
these conditions is, that they shall retain, through their 
representatives, the Court of Directors, the administration 
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e government of India. The mode in which the go¬ 
vernment is to be carried on is laid down in the Act by 
which the respective rights of the various parties interested 
are defined, and the limitations under which they are to be 
exercised prescribed. Among the rights expressly recog¬ 
nized as appertaining to the Court of Directors, is that of 
recalling any Governor-General, or other officer in India 
(except appointed by the Crown), and this right is to be 
exercised without control of any kind. Here is a most im¬ 
portant security for the proprietors of East-India stock. 
The safety of their dividends is involved in the prosperity 
of India, and the permanence of its connection with this 
country. They elect the persons through whom the go¬ 
vernment of India is carried on, and those elected are en¬ 
dowed with very large powers, among the most important 
of which is the right of removing any public servant in 
India, from the Governor-General downwards. This is 
the chief, the most efficient—the only efficient security 
which the Indian stockholder enjoys. So long as it is 
possessed, the instructions of his representatives, the Court 
of Directors, cannot he set at nought with impunity. 

And does any one talk of taking this power away? 
What, get possession of people’s property under a solemn 
agreement that they shall have a certain security, and then 
tear the security from them ! Their dividends indeed may 
still be secured nominally upon the revenues of India, but 
their control over India through those who represent them 
is virtually at an end when you deprive the Court of Di¬ 
rectors of the power of putting a stop to misgoverninent 
m that country, and substantially the security is void. 

** You take my houae when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house." 

What would he said of a mortgagor who, after agreeing 
that the management of the mortgaged estate should Ik? 
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:ed in certain persons to be named by the mortgage^ 
liould seek to get rid of the obligation, and at the sanwl 
time to keep the money P The legislature indeed may do 
this—that is, they have the physical power of doing it, as 

they have of doing many other things which no one in’his 

wildest imaginings ever supposes they will do. They may 
deprive the great Captain of our country of the estate 
bestowed on him by a nation’s gratitude, and consign his 
honoured age to penury. They may applv the sponge to 
the national debt-burn the books, and shut up that 
part of the Bank of England devoted to its manao-e- 
ment. they may-all the estates of the realm concurring 
-abolish the two Houses of Parliament, and convert 
the Government into a despotic monarchy; or, the Crown 
consenting, they may establish a republic. Any of these 
things they may do—but no one expects that they will. 
Neither will they take away that power which is a security 
at once to the proprietors of East-India stock for their pro- 
perty, to the people of India for good government, and to 
those of England for the safety of England’s noblest de¬ 
pendency. We are not inquiring what a repudiating legis¬ 
lature might do, but what the legislature of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland will do; and of this 
much we may rest assured—that having deliberately made 
a solemn compact, they a ill keep it. 
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l he name of Napier is one which claims at¬ 
tention, and commands respect; for it is borne 
hy a family, the several members of which have 
been much before the public with credit to 
themselves in their different capacities. Most of 
them have been distinguished by their talents, 
and equally remarkable for their good fortune 

*n having those talents duly appreciated and 
amply rewarded. 

To the successful general and the victorious 
admiral, the meed of public approbation ami 
national recompense has been awarded with no 
sparing hand, and in no niggardly spirit ; and 
to the talented historian of his country’s Pe¬ 
ninsula. glories, a large measure of commend¬ 
ation has been extended, although tempered it, 
is true, by the expression in different quarters 
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of dissent from his opinions, und even denial of 
his statements. 

The literary reputation of Major-General W* 
F. P. Napier, the author of the “ History of the 
Peninsular War,” if not such as to command 
undivided approbation, was still of a high order. 

Many applauded, without discrimination, his 
literary labours; others, while admitting the 
merits of the author, deplored what they deemed 
to indicate the partiality of the partisan: but 
all accorded a ready acknowledgment of the 
talents of the writer; and even those who dis¬ 
puted his statements, or denied his facts, as¬ 
cribed his errors to the blindness of over-zeal, 
rather than to any intentional obliquity of vision, 
and if they differed with the historian, they 
gave all credit to the ofticer and the gentleman. 

The work now before the public, the “ History 
of the Conquest of Scinde,” Part I., is a striking 
illustration of the extent to which a mind pos¬ 
sessing a high order of talent will deteriorate 
under the influence of party prejudice and 
personal feeling. 

The cacoethes scribendi has once more laid hold 
of the gallant General, and led him to take the 
(literary) field in a bad cause and in a bad spirit; 
and if his motives escape condemnation, it will 
be because the public will readily ascribe the 
ill-judged proceeding to the excusable desire 
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vindicating the professional character of a 
brother, rather than to the wish to disparage 
the measures and wound the feelings and re¬ 
putation of parties who are not on the spot to 
defend themselves. 

All who have read the u History of the Penin¬ 
sular War ” must have seen with regret that an 
author gifted naturally with great power of lan¬ 
guage, may be led by the foolish taste for what 
is vulgarly termed fme writing, to forget that, 
unless it be indulged with much judgment, 
vigour and richness of expression are apt to 
degenerate into verbosity and redundancy. 

The “ Conquest of Scinde ” is indeed a melan¬ 
choly proof that literary vices, like those of our 
moral nature, are aggravated by age. 

It is not, however, the bombast of the author’s 
style which would have called for censure, had 
his ambition been limited to the innocent display 
of his powers in that particular. He might have 
indited page after page of the “ phraseology 
sailing in ballast” with wlm-h the work abounds, 
but for the danger to be apprehended, that an 
undue weight might attach to opinions and dicta 
enunciated with such an ad o.tpUinilitta display'of 
rhetoric, and that the public might be so misled 
by the glitter of' a meretricious and inflated 
style, as to accept unsupported assertion for 
conclusive evidence, and receive grandiloquent 
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denunciations against men and measures, as an 
authoritative condemnation of policy or prin¬ 
ciple. 


Had General Napier been content to clothe in 
fustian the character of his gallant brother, and 
confined his laboured effusion to the simple object 
of protecting the Governor of Scinde from what 
he considered calumny and misrepresentation, 
the motive would have commanded respect, 
however much the manner might have excited 
ridicule; the amiable partiality, too, which in¬ 
duces him (visum teneatis, amici?) to draw a 
parallel between his gallant and aged relative 
and the “ Roman Paulus who conquered Ma- 
cedon in a single battle at the same period of 
life” (!) and to trumpet forth the wide-spread fame 
of the different members of his family— even such 
mistaken and misplaced eulogy would have been 
forgiven : and though the public would have 
shrugged its shoulders, yet the foolish vanity of 
the proceeding would have been considered as 
partly counterbalanced by the fraternal affection 
so touchingly displayed, and whatever might 
have been thought of the author’s head, his heart 
would have been shown to be worthy of respect. 

In the pamphlet before us, however, the dis¬ 
play of rhodomontade is not only indulged 
in for the pardonable purpose of investing with 
a delusive halo of glory the character of his 


immediate relatives, and from them of reflecting 
its effulgence on his own comparatively unob¬ 
trusive name, but it is made the vehicle of 
violent political sentiments, — of coarse person¬ 
alities and unsparing abuse of the conduct and 
objects of parties, of whose motives and actions 
he individually has had no opportunity of judging 
but such as is enjoyed by all other of Her Majesty’s 
subjects who are like himself far removed from the 
scene of action,—of startling, unscrupulous, and 
unsupported assertions, the truth of which the 
public are expected to take on trust,—of offensive 
and uncalled-for vituperation of a distinguished 
Body, who, by their decision, disinterestedness, 
and dignified independence, have secured the 
approbation of all high-minded men,—and above 
all, of fulsome adulation of one, whose conduct 
has been the theme of general condemnation, 
except with the peculiar clique whom chance 
has made the instruments of his insane policv, 
whose vanity has been flattered by his counte¬ 
nance, whose objects have been promoted by 
his agency, and in whose distempered judgment., 
warped by their personal predilections and pri¬ 
vate interests, military success, no matter what 
the cause, is national glory, and the reckless 
acquisition of territory and prize-money the 
legitimate object of the statesman and the 
philanthropist. 
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The author of the proclamation regarding the 
Somnauth Gates is evidently not only the 
Magnus Apollo , but the model, of our gallant 
General, by whom his Lordship’s ambitious style 
has been closely imitated. As is usual, however, 
the copy lacks the piquancy of the original; but 
the one is as unworthy of the historian, as the 
other is unbecoming in the statesman and the 
man of sense. 

Whatever claims the Ex-Governor General 
may have on the gratitude of General Napier and 
his family, it is to be feared that this mode of 
evincing that most commendable feeling will be 
viewed -with anything but satisfaction by liis 
Lordship. The bold and manly tone of impeach¬ 
ment conveyed in the pages of a recent pamphlet*, 

— the instances of incompetency and irrefragable 
proofs of inconsistency and disingenuousness 
which those pages so unanswerably demonstrate, 

— must all have appeared to his Lordship in a 
measure harmless as compared with the weak 
advocacy of his imprudent ally. The taunts of 
an open enemy may be retorted, and the sarcasms 
of a declared opponent partially disregarded, 
from the belief that the recollection of the source 
from which they spring will lessen their force in 
the minds of others : but when the weakness of 




“ India and Lord Ellen borough. 
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—Ills cause is exposed by its professed defender, 

_when the self-constituted advocate betrays by 

the meagreness of his arguments, the imprudence 
of his assertions, and the loss of his- temper, 
how desperate is the task he has undertaken, 

_then indeed may his Lordship exclaim with 

bitterness, as he has good reason to do, “ Preserve 
“ me from my friends, and I will take care of my 


“ enemies.” 


In the prefatory notice attached to the work, 
the public is informed that the portion now before 
them is the first of three distinct parts, and is 
now published separately, “with the object of 
“ rebutting the factious accusations made against 
“ a successful general, in the hope of wounding 
“ through him the nobleman under whose aus- 
“ pices he conquered a great and rich kingdom, 
“ and relieved a numerous people from a miser- 
“ able state of slavery.” 

This is a startling announcement, it will be 
confessed: but as the gallant General thus openly 
throws down the gauntlet in vindication of the 
policy in question, he must, if ho wish to preserve, 
sans peur et sans reproche, his character, whether 
for literary intrepidity or veracity, be prepared 
to defend as well as to defy,—to prove as well 
a3 to assert. 

•\Vd do not propose to accompany General 
jjapier in the discursive review which he takes 
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the state and prospects of India prior to the 
period at which the events occurred with which 
the names of Ellenborough and Napier are con¬ 
nected. Scinde is our theme, as it professes to 
be that of General Napier; but, unlike him, we 
shall confine ourselves to the object professed, 
viz. to prove that the iniquitous conquest of 
Scinde is, in spite of all the special pleading to the 
contrary, the result of the acts of the government 
of which Lord Ellenborough was the head, and 
Sir Charles Napier the instrument, and to manifest 
briefly the shallowness of the pretext by which it 
is sought to shift upon others the odium justly 
attaching to that government, for measures of 
unexampled aggression, tyranny, and oppression. 

At the same time, however, that we decline to 
enter on the merits of Sir Charles Napier’s model 
government of Cephalonia, of which the public 
know nothing and for which they care nothing, 
and which are so unnecessarily thrust into notice 
apropos de bottes, or to follow the General in his 
one-sided analysis of the origin, progress, and 
results, of the Affghanistan campaign, it is im¬ 
possible to pass sub silentio over certain state¬ 
ments and assertions hazarded with incredible 
recklessness, but which require more than the 
mere weight of the gallant General’s character, 
high though it may stand, to substantiate satis¬ 
factorily. 
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announcement w 
reader “ out of his propriety ” 

“ If was at this moment, that for the salva- 
“ <-i° n of India (!) Lord Ellenborough came, to 
“ curb the nepotism of the Directors, to repress 
“ the jobbing tribe, to reduce the editors of news- 
“ papers from a governing to a reporting class, 
“ and to raise the spiiit of the army, sinking 
“ under insxdt and the domineering influence of 
“ grasping civilians, who snatched the soldier’s 
u share and calumniated him through a hireling 
“ press.” 



<SL 


hich frightens the 

is tllG folloVV'inrr 


Will it be credited that the foregoing passage, 
the purport and object of which is to heap evei’y 
species of aggravating insult on the Court of 
lectois and the civil service of India, is nothing 
Jut empty and frothy declamation, unsupported 
'} one corroborative fact, — unpalliated by one 
ixienuating pretext? The “nepotism of the 
Directors,” the oppression “and insult offered to 
the army,'' the process by which the “ soldier’s 
‘ share” was snatched by the “grasping civilians,” 
Mid the connexion of the civilians with the 
“ hireling press,” — all are alike assumed, and 
asserted with the air ot a man who has his 
pocket filled with “ damning proof,” and is pre¬ 
pared t< stake his character on his correctness. 
Let it then be so, — let the General adduce but one 
well-authenticated fact to justify these sweeping 
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assertions, —let him condescend for once to prove 
his charges, as well as to prefer them,—let him 
show, by descending to particulars, that his 
character for veracity does not depend on his 
vagueness, and that his zeal does not so far 
outrun his prudence as to betray him into 
statements which he is not prepared to sub¬ 
stantiate,—let him, we say, prove one, only one, of 
the charges here made, and he shall stand justified 
in the eyes of the public. The alternative is 
obvious! 

Among sundry other statements intended to 
tell against the “ system ” in India, we are in¬ 
formed that “ the sepoy’s musket is of an ancient 
“ pattern and unnecessarily clumsy and heavy; 
“ for that strange economy prevails in India as 
“ elsewhere, which spares a pound in the cost of 
“ the soldier’s weapon, to be repaid by the loss 
“ of the soldier himself, although he never goes 
“ into battle for less than a hundred pounds.” 

Circumlocution with so unscrupulous an oppo¬ 
nent would be absurd punctilio: we therefore do 
not hesitate to say that the gallant General is 
evidently wholly ignorant on the question re¬ 
garding which he is so gratuitously enlightening 
the public. 

The sepoy’s musket is not of an “ ancient 

pattern ; ” and the assertion that the life of the 
soldier is sacrificed to a desire for economy in 
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provision ot his unns is wholly without 
foundation. The musket of the sepoy is pre¬ 
cisely the same as the musket of the European 
soldier in India. The supply of muskets is for¬ 
warded from this country, and they are de¬ 
livered to the European and native troops 
indiscriminately in India. They arc manu¬ 
factured by the best makers, and instead of 
their being ancient in pattern, the modern per¬ 
cussion musket has been for a long time in 
course of introduction throughout India, and is 
daily in process of substitution for the flint 
locks long in use. 

The above are undeniable facts, well known 
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to every military man who has served in India, 

and we challenge General Napier to disprove 
them. 

The assertion that the sepoy “ never goes 
“ into bat -tle for less than 100/.” is equally pre¬ 
posterous. The statement, if true regarding 
Queen’s soldiers, is notoriously incorrect as 
applied to tlie native soldier. 

We believe the General lias never been in 
India. It is a pity, since lie has no local expe¬ 
rience, that he should trust his character for 
veracity in such unsafe hands as those of in¬ 
formant- who would appear to take a pleasure 
in misleading and exposing him. The display of 
unjustifiable ignorance, even in wlmt may appear 
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be trifles, is calculated, he may rest assured, 
to damage both his cause and his reputation. 

There is one other statement, which, if founded 
in fact, is still so calculated to mislead, as to 
require notice. 

We are informed, that, “ Deeply impressed 
“ with the danger menacing India from within 
“ an d from without, Sir Charles Napier hastened 
“ to offer Lord Ellenborough his opinions upon 
U fbe military operations, and gave him a general 
‘ plan of campaign for the second Affghan in¬ 
vasion.” .“ What influence this 

^ mem °ir had upon Lord Ellenborough’s judg¬ 
ment, or whether it merely coincided with his 
own previously formed opinions and plans, is 
known only to himself; but the leading points 
u were in union with the after operations of Nott 
and I ollock, and with that abatement of the 
“ poetical agency which gave so much offence in 
“ India to those who profited by the nuisance.” 

This attempt to claim for Sir C. Napier some 
portion ol the well-merited laurels which grace 
the brows of the gallant Pollock, and adorn the 
grave of the equally gallant and lamented Nott, 
is, to say the least of it, in bad taste. The 
degree of “ influence which the memoir had 
upon Lord Ellenborough,” may be gathered 
from a perusal of the pamphlet before referred 
to, or from the Parliamentary Papers themselves, 
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where it is undeniably shown, that the second in¬ 
vasion of Afghanistan was undertaken in spite 
of Lord Ellenborough, instead of by his instruc¬ 
tions, although it now appears that he was at 
the time in possession of a detailed “ cut and 
dry ” plan of operations from the master hand of 
the modern “ Paulus.” We much fear that the 
desire to elevate the character of Sir 0. Napier 
(which needs no such injudicious efforts) must 
here have clashed a little with the General’s 
patronage of Lord Ellenborough, who, on this 
occasion at least, would appear not duly to have 
appreciated the advantage to be derived from the 
advice proffered by such an experienced and able 

Commander. 

It is difficult, nay, almost impossible, from 
such a chaos of verbiage , to reduce the opinions 
an d statements of the writer to a shape admitting 
°f a condensed notice, whether for refutation or 
denial: but divested of the Minerva Press heroics 
which encumber every sentence,— of the high- 
flown encomiums on the valour, professional 
skill, and private worth of his gallant brother, 
which, with a sort of personal vanity, “ once 
removed,’’ he reiterates page after page nsqite 
ad nauseam, — and weeded of the scurrilous per¬ 
sonalities which at every turn deface the work 
and damage the author,—the case which it is 
sought to establish appears to be this : — viz. 
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" That the conquest of Scinde by Lord Ellen- 
borougli was a necessary consequence of the 
Afghanistan campaign under Lore Auckland,— 
that motives of policy connected v th the latter 
measure induced the formation of treaties be¬ 
tween Lord Auckland’s government and the 
Ameers, for the purpose of promoting the views, 
and of facilitating the measures, of government, 
and that similar motives at a later period led to 
a departure from the provisions of those treaties, 
to a compulsory adoption by the Ameers of 
measures repugnant to their feelings and wishes, 
and to the consequent sacrifice of their interests 
to our own ends ; and that Lord Auckland being 
haunted by the hydra-headed bugbear of Russian 
influence, Russian intrigues, and Russian inten¬ 
tions, for the purpose of counteracting imaginary 
dangers, existing only in his own disordered 
fancy, conceived an impracticable and insane 
project, which eventuated in the Afghan war, 
and to the ultimate failure of which everything 
that has subsequently occurred is to be ascribed 
as its inevitable result. That the invasion of 
Afghanistan was unjustifiable and immoral in 
principle, ill-arranged, and worse executed in its 
details, visionary and delusive in its objects, and 
abortive and ruinous in its results. That the 
subsequent policy of Lord Auckland’s govern¬ 
ment. in Scinde, grew out of the proceedings 
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Afghanis tan, — was unjust and oppressive, 
and reflected disgrace on its originators and pro¬ 
moters. That the Ellenborough government 
had no alternative hut to carry out the policy 
of its predecessor, and that the conduct pursued 
towards the Ameers, the hostile attitude as¬ 
sumed from the first, the coercive measures 
adopted, the harsh and exacting treaties forced 
upon their acceptance, and the ultimate ruin en¬ 
tailed upon them, were the natural and in¬ 
evitable sequence of former mismanagement and 
dishonest government. 

The above, it will be seen by those who have 
time to seek the tangible points in the labyrinth 
°1 discursive declamation composing the chief 
portion of General Napier’s book, are the broad 
facts which he is desirous of establishing. 

1 here is no intention in these pages to under* 
take the vindication of Lord Auckland’s acts, 
further than may be necessary to guard him 
from a responsibility justly due to his successor; 
nor is it proposed to advocate his ’Lordship’s 
opinions, or enter the lists in defence of the 
policy which dictated the invasion of Affghan- 
istan. The promoters of that policy, whoever 
they may have been, have lived to see its dis¬ 
astrous results, and no doubt, to repent the pre¬ 
cipitancy with, which it was adopted ; and few 
we should conceive, are now to be found who 
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oulcl stand up in defence of it, or attempt to 
advocate its expediency on any rational or equit¬ 
able grounds. The flood of execration poui'ed 
upon it and its originators by the General, is 
therefore hardly necessary for the purposes of 
his argument, shallow though it be. The Aff- 
ghanistan policy has been proved, alas! too 
fatally proved, to have been founded in lament¬ 
able error—it has no defenders — he is therefore 
fighting with a shadow, and throwing away 
powder and shot. 

But it is no reason that because the govern¬ 
ment under whose auspices these disastrous 
measures were undertaken must be held respon¬ 
sible for them, an unfair, illiberal, and disin¬ 
genuous attempt to fix upon them the iniquity 
of subsequent measures, with which they are 
not chargeable, should be countenanced or even 
tolerated. 

As a set-off against the defects and responsi¬ 
bilities of the Auckland administration, we are 
palled with eulogiums of the acts of the go¬ 
vernment of him who came “ to save India." 
In those were to be traced the sound and com¬ 
prehensive views ! the calm judgment! the pure 
motives ! and the wisdom and forethought! cha¬ 
racterising the master-mind, and marking at 
once the patriot and the statesman ! — qualities 
developed in measures nobly conceived by his 
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and matchlessly executed by the re¬ 
nowned warrior who is, we are told, so for¬ 
tunate as to combine in his single person, the 
■wisdom of Nestor, the valour of Achilles, and 
the prudence of Ulysses, — the fierceness of the 
lion, and the meekness of the lamb! — the gifted 
possessor of the ardour of youth, the vigour of 
manhood, and the matured judgment of old 
age!! 

In truth, if all we are told is to be credited, 
Sir Charles Napier is, as Mrs. Malaprop ex¬ 
presses it, “like Cerberus, three gentlemen at 
“ once.” 

What a pity that the well-earned reputation of 
a gallant soldier should be damaged by the over 
zeal of his officious defender, and his laurels 
made to shake on his brow by such an ill-judged 
attempt to prove too much ! 

It is curious and edifying to read the laboured 
exposition of what the Ellenborough champion 
deems to have been the policy and ulterior views 
of the Auckland administration in reference to 
Scinde, and to note the glaring inconsistency with 
which he holds up that policy and its originators 
to execration, for the injustice, oppression, and 
extortion inflicted on the much injured Ameers, 
and in the same breath proceeds to justify the 
subsequent ruin, confiscation, and devastation 
of their country by the government of Lord 
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enborough, on the ground of the political 
turpitude and remorseless tyranny which cha¬ 
racterised them. 

It is also curious to follow the course of the 
uncandid and illogical reasoning intended to es¬ 
tablish the untenable positions which he assumes 
— to mark the easy assurance by which he arrives 
at unjustifiable conclusions from erroneous pre¬ 
mises, and deduces wrong inferences from as¬ 
sumed facts. 

It is true that Lord Ellenborough followed up 
the line of policy commenced by his predecessor,— 
that on arriving at his government “ for the sal¬ 
ivation of India,’’ he issued a manifesto “intended 
“as a warning to future governor-generals,” in 
which, with consummate arrogance and charac¬ 
teristic bad taste, he animadverts in discourteous 

language on the acts of that predecessor, _that 

in the same extraordinary state document he 
breathes nothing but the spirit of peace, and 
with the view of marking his pious horror of 
the grasping spirit of acquisition manifested by 
the former government, as well as his conviction 
of the impolicy of extending our territory (Satan 
reproving sin!), he declares the Indus to be the 
“ natural boundary ” of the British dominions in 
India. It is also true that the crowning act of 
Lord Ellenborough’s government was to pass 
that, “ natural boundary,” in defiance of the 
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principle so ostentatiously laid down in tlie above 
memorable order — memorable for the clap-trap 
announcements it contained, in which the line of 
policy enunciated was intended, by the force of 
contrast, to operate as a condemnation of that 
of Lord Auckland, and memorable as a record 
of professions disregarded, intentions unfulfilled, 
and principles violated. It is quite true that 
having crossed the “ natural boundary,” Loi'd 
Ellenborough took forcible possession of the ter¬ 
ritory of those towards whom the policy of Lord 
Auckland is declared to have been iniquitous and 
oppressive, — that the Ameers have been driven 


with ignominy from their hereditary possessions, 
then* property plundered, their treaties violated, 
their armies slaughtered, and themselves made 
prisoners. 


All this and much more is true and undeniable, 
tor it is matter of history; but then it is all to 
be attributed to the nefarious policy which cha¬ 
racterised the Auckland administration! 

The conquest of Scinde, we arc told, (and the 
expression is deemed so happy, as to be worthy 
of constant repetition,) is “the tail of the Affghan 
“ storm;” it was the inevitable consequence of 
the invasion of Afghanistan! Lord Auckland’s 
government, say • the historian, acted with du¬ 
plicity and injustice to the Ameers; but it would 
have been beneath the dignity of Lord Ellen- 
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orough’s government, and highly impolitic, to 
redress their grievances, or do them justice. 
There was nothing for it, therefore, but to carry 
out the iniquitous policy to the full. The 
Ameers, it is true, had great reason to complain. 
They had been cajoled and misled, and the 
British government had broken faith with them 
in promoting views of their own, through the 
instrumentality of the arch-diplomatist Colonel 
Pottinger, which had no ground of justification 
except expediency. 

“ To accord the character of good faith and 
u forbearance to these negotiations,” exclaims 
the General, in speaking of those conducted by 
Colonel Pottinger, “ is impossible. Palliation of 

their immorality on the score of their necessity 
u is the utmost that can be asked, and that but 
“ feintly by the most resolute partisans. Can 
“ even that be justly conceded ?” 

How gratifying is this spontaneous outbreak 
of generous indignation at the sight of so much 
tyranny and oppression! We cannot doubt that 
Lord EUenborough, like this faithful chronicler 
of the glories of his administration, was ever 
ready to censure and deplore the iniquities 
practised by his misguided predecessor; but, 
it is alleged that he could of course do nothing 
to counteract this policy; although the same 
feeling of jealous regard for the character of a 
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revious government did not, it appears, prevent 
his indecently stigmatising the acts of that 
government ere he was himself well seated in the 
saddle of authority. “ What! ” again exclaims 
the General with another burst of fervid elo¬ 
quence, “ what though Lord Auckland’s policy 
“ had been unjust and wicked and foolish towards 
“ these nations, —was Lord Ellenborough in the 


U 


very crisis of evil and danger nicely to wei«b 
“ the oppressions of his predecessors, and setting 


“ aside all the combinations flowing from that 
“ predecessor’s diplomacy, and all the mischief 


“ springing from his unwise military enterprises, 
“ —was he wdio had undertaken to save the In- 
‘‘ dian empire to bend before victorious Barba- 
riaiis, — to deprecate their w r rath, to cheer them 
(( in their dreadful career by acknowledging their 
„ “ an ger to be legitimate ? ” 

Thus, when the object is to condemn the 
policy and blacken the Character of Lord Auck¬ 
land, we are emphatically reminded that “ not 
“ even considerations of expediency can justify ” 
the adoption of immoral or dishonest measures • 
and we should hail with becoming satisfaction 
this undeniable and commendable doctrine, what¬ 
ever be the motive with which it is propounded: 
but, alas! a few pages on we find, as has been 
shown, the somewhat contradictory position 
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assumed, that motives of expediency fully 
justify the adoption, ratification, and even more 
extended development of the same immoral and 
dishonest plans. 

One government is accused of compassing the 
downfal of the Ameers, in defiance of national 
faith and honour, from motives of mere expe¬ 
diency, and the succeeding government, though 
fully alive to the iniquities of its predecessor, is 
compelled, from motives of expediency , to com¬ 
plete the nefarious work of destruction! 

The word “ expediency,” it is well known, 
has ever been made by all governments the pre- * 
text for acts admitting of neither excuse nor 
defence ; it has from time immemorial been the 
parent of every species of abuse and injustice,— 
a protecting shield held up by the dishonest 
minister to conceal his motives and shelter his 
measures, guarding the one from exposure, and 
the other from defeat. 

See its effect in the instance under review, 
where we find the doctrine laid down that the 
national honour, dignity, and good faith, could 
not be maintained by the performance of an act 
of justice, lest the motive should be suspected; 
but that a course of policy stigmatised as dis¬ 
honourable in the highest degree is to be up¬ 
held, and the principle of that policy carried out 
to an extent never contemplated by its origi- 
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nators, lest by its reversal the national dignity 
and character for unity of purpose should be 
impaired. 

The shallowness and sophistry of this species 
of argument hardly require exposure. It is un¬ 
worthy ofLordEllenborough’s cause, bad as that 
cause is proved to be by its employment: it is 
still more unworthy of the knowledge, expe¬ 
rience, and admitted talent, of the advocate, and 
is only another striking proof how far his zeal 
oversteps his discretion. 

The public at large, and in particular that 
portion of it whose good opinion is of any value to 
Lord Ellenborough, as a statesman, or to General 
Napier, as a historian and a man of sense, 
vill not be hoodwinked by such an awkward 
attempt to conceal the real motives of the con¬ 
quest and annexation of Scinde, and to trace to 
a noble desire jealously to guard the councils of 
the nation from the suspicion of vacillation or 
pusillanimity, measures but too evidently us- 
cribable to the combined influence on those who 
are responsible, of a yearning for territorial ac¬ 
quisition with a view to ulterior objects on the 
one part, and thirst for military glory on the 
other. 

On what principle of honesty or equity can 
a line of policy, declared to be wrong and 
theoretically condemned by Lord Ellenborou rh 
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bsequently promoted and adopted by him ? 
dmitting for the sake of argument, that the 
Ameers of Scinde had evinced a factious and 
unsafe spirit, that they gave indications of a 
desire to evade the performance of their en¬ 
gagements, and even manifested symptoms of 
positive disaffection and treachery, does such 
a state of things justify Lord Ellenborough 
in disregarding the avowed principles of his 
government, and, except for the temporary object 
of compelling the Ameers to submit to such terms 
as in honour and honesty we had a right to impose, 
in passing the national boundary within which 
we have heard it announced ex cathedra that the 
interests and security of our Indian possessions 
required that we should be strictly confined. Or 
setting aside the prudence or imprudence of a 
departure from the line marked out by nature as 
the limit of our territories, did the conduct proved, 
or what is still more, did the conduct charged 
against the Ameers justify the sweeping and 
devastating operations against them, by which 
they have been ruined, and their country as a 
nation annihilated! 

We conscientiously and emphatically answer, 
No! and appeal to documents laid before the 
Parliament, and the public, as a triumphant 
corroboration of the assertion. 

The Ameers undoubtedly evinced, in the first 
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stance, mistrust of the intentions of Lord 
Auckland’s government and of its sincerity, 
and a restlessness under measures adopted for 
the sole purpose of turning them to our own 
advantage. Be it not, however, forgotten that 
the immorality and political dishonesty of those 
measures are loudly proclaimed, for his own 
objects, by him whose hand has since crushed 
the Ameers. They gave symptoms undoubtedly 
significant of a desire to resist the oppression 
and exaction of a foreign power. But was there 
no alternative for us—no juste milieu between 
dishonourable concession on the one hand, and 
greedy and criminal aggression, ending in their 
destruction, on the other? Were there no 


means by which the dignity of Great Britain 
could be maintained, without entailing ruin and 
confiscation on the Ameers ? Might not terms 
sufficient to protect our intei’ests, and to ensure 
the due observance of all existing treaties 
have been imposed, even at the point of the 
sword, without that sword being stained in a 
doubtful, not to say unrighteous cause ? Or if the 
weakness, or folly, or treachery of the Ameers 
rendered a recourse to arms unavoidable for 
their chastisement, were not mercy and mode¬ 
ration compatible with victory? Could we not 
show our power, without proving our thirst for 
plunder? Most assuredly such a course, con- 
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sidering how far from being justifiable and 
unimpeachable the whole of our Scindian policy 


had been, would have been the proper one. 
Supposing the full amount of turpitude alleged 
against the Ameers to have really characterised 
their conduct, and to have been clearly proved, 
we should still, even in the view taken by Lord 
Ellenborough himself of their previously existing 
and admitted grounds of grievance, have not 
been justified in our proceedings with regard 
to them. But when it is borne in mind that 
the truth or falsehood of the charges, on which 
they were tried, found guilty, and executed with 
such indecent haste, is matter of disputed cer¬ 
tainty,—nay more, that much of the evidence re¬ 
ceived against them rests on proof so defective that 
all who read the papers with the view of judging 
for themselves cannot fail to pause and ponder 
on the awful responsibility entailed on those by 
whom they were condemned, — then it may 
fairly be assumed that neither sound policy nor 
public virtue guided the councils in which such 
measures of bloodshed and spoliation originated. 

Had the more temperate and conciliatory line 
of policy been followed towards the Ameers by 
the government, and the military operations 
been conducted with the view to their correction, 
rather than to their destruction,—justified as 
such n course would have been by the admitted 


fact'of their having just ground for complaint 
against the Auckland government, — the reputa¬ 
tion of Lord Ellenborough would have escaped 
the greatest stain attaching to it throughout the 
short, eventful, and sanguinary period, during 
which he held the reins of government, in the 
course of which, by a curious counteraction of 
the most praiseworthy intentions, the man who 
came for the “ salvation of India,” and for the 
avowed purpose of “ retrieving its finances,” was 
the means of culpably squandering the resources 
in the prosecution of his warlike designs, and 
of shedding oceans of blood, and causing endless 
misery by his policy. 

He would further have been spared the in¬ 
consistent act of annexing “ for ever ” to the 
Lritish dominions, a large, as yet unproductive, 
and unhealthy tract of country, beyond the limits 
which nature and Ins Lordship’s wisdom had pre¬ 
viously assigned to our territories and to our 
grasping propensities,—a country offering no 
advantages as a boundary, compared with the 
“ Indus,” and the retention of which cannot fail 
eventually to embroil us with the Lahore govern¬ 
ment, and probably to lead ultimately to the 
necessity, for our own defence and preservation, 
of adding still further to our already overgrown 
possessions by the conquest and annexation of 
the country of the Sikhs. 
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e should also have been spared the misery 
of witnessing the ravages of sickness and death 
in the ranks of the gallant army, which we are 
obliged to maintain there, in order to “ hold our 
“ own; ” —sickness and death the result of the 
pestilential character of the climate, which has 
rendered Scinde, as yet, little less than a wide¬ 
spread burying-ground for the flower of the 
Anglo-Indian army. 

All these results would have been avoided: 
but then Sir Charles Napier would have been 
deprived of the opportunity of making his coup 
d’essai in an independent command, and of 
showing that with “ no experience as a com- 
“ mander-in-chief ” he could at sixty-three win 
a battle in a style to “ rival the wonders of 
“ Poictiers and Agincourt ” ! 

It has already been said that the object of 
these pages is not to enter into the merits or 
expediency of the policy of Lord Auckland’s 
government. Such policy, as regards Scinde, 
may have been unjustifiable; and the respon¬ 
sibility justly attaching to it must be borne by 
that government; but the use of the tu quoque 
argument by Lord Lllenborough’s defenders 
cannot be tolerated, or the principle for one 
moment conceded, that a government is bound 
by the acts of its predecessors, or that any con¬ 
sideration can justify the promotion, continua- 
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lion, or even tacit sanction of measures bad in 
themselves, or acts of glaring tyranny and op- 
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pression. 

The danger of such a doctrine was never more 
strikingly developed than in the case of the 
Ameers of Scinde. 


We shall not attempt to enter into an elaborate 
detail of the case, or to dissect the voluminous 
papers which have been laid before the public; 
it would be travelling out of the record to do 
s °- A e consider that the truth of our position, 

— the only one which we profess to establish,_ 

may be satisfactorily shown out of the mouth of 
General Napier himself, viz. that Lord Ellen- 
borough’s government is answerable, and is alone 
answerable, for whatever odium may attach to 
the conquest of Scinde and its annexation to the 
British dominions, and that no degree of tur¬ 
pitude alleged or proved against Lord Auckland’s 
government could, by any possibility, justify 
the adoption towards the Ameers of measures of 
coercion not imperatively called for by their 
own acts,—that the necessity for firmly adhering 
to the policy of I ord Auckland’s government, 
and for appearing to sustain and enforce the 
equity of previous treaties and negotiations 
could only u pph v in a case in which a conviction 
existed, that such treaties and negotiations were 
the result of a sound and enlightened policy,_ 







,nd that Lord Ellenborough, being, as lie professes 
to have been, strongly impressed on his arrival 


in India with the conviction that the course 
adopted towards the Ameers had been cha¬ 
racterised by bad faith and an extortionate 
spirit, it was his duty, by a temperate and con¬ 
ciliatory course towards those whom he con¬ 
sidered to have been outraged and oppressed, 
and by such concession as might have been 
consistent -with the national honour, to seek to 
remedy the bad effects of the system he so much 
deplored, rather than to aggravate, as it is 
dearly proved he did, the bad feeling subsisting 
in the minds of the Ameers, by adding extortion 
to extortion, and seeking to impose, at the point 
of the sword, treaties far more onerous and 
humiliating than those imposed on them by his 
predecessor, and rvhich had been characterised 
by him in terms which, if true, would have 
justified any degree of resistance on the part of 
the Ameers. 

A few words will dispose of the case prior to 
the arrival in India of Lord Ellenborough, with 
whose proceedings we have alone to do. 

The views entertained by the pi'evious govern¬ 
ment in reference to Affghanistan, rendered, or 
were considered by them to render it necessary 
that certain engagements should be entered into 
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h the Ameers of Scinde. The conduct of 
Lese arrangements was entrusted to Colonel 
Pottinger, a name primd facie vouching for the 
integrity of purpose, as it undoubtedly did for 
the diplomatic skill which would in his hands 
characterise the negotiation. 

The result was the ratification of a treaty in 
1838 between the British Government and the 
principal Ameers, offensive and defensive, by 
which their territories were placed under British 
protection; their independence and absolute 
authority in their own dominions acknowledged; 
and themselves bound to contribute towards the 
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cost of maintaining a British Subsidiary Force 

m their territories. A British Resident was 
to be 


appointed ; negotiations with foreign 


states, unless with the sanction of the Indian 


government, were prohibited, and an auxiliary 
torce was to be provided, when required for 

defence, besides other minor stipulations_the 

whole being declared binding “ on all succeeding 
“ Governors-General of India, and upon the 
“ Ameei’s and their heirs for ever.” 

We have seen the terms of generous indigna¬ 
tion in which General Napier has characterised 
the negotiations leading to this treaty. We axt' 
not its defenders: it may or it may not have 
been a necessary preliminary to the contem- 
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ated operations in Affghanistan, and an inte¬ 
gral part- of the policy in which they originated. 
We are not the defenders of that policy, as we 
have already shown: both are questions which, 
whatever reference they may have to the general 
subject with which the Affghanistan and Scin- 
dian policy of Lord Auckland’s government is 
mixed up, have no bearing on the present dis¬ 
cussion as raised by General Napier, namely, 
whether Lord Auckland’s government, or Lord 
Ellenborough's, is answerable for the subsequent 
destruction of the Ameers, and the spoliation ot 
their country. 

To this point must the gallant General be kept 
— no withdrawal — no evasion. It is his po¬ 
sition : to confute it is our object. 

To the careful and laborious reader who will 
take the trouble to sift the published parliamen¬ 
tary papers within every one’s reach, it is only 
necessary to point out that their perusal will 
amply repay the labour, and afford a mass of con¬ 
clusive and unanswerable evidence of the motives 
and objects by which Lord Ellenborough was 
guided, and of the spirit .which actuated the 
gallant Commander under his orders, whose 
injudicious relative is so eager that he should be 
considered as a particeps criminis , and share the 
odium with his noble master. 

To the general reader, the recent admirable 
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and well reasoned pamphlet *, to which allusion 
has before been made, will afford a concise epi¬ 
tome of the official papers in question ; and the 
quotations and extracts so appositely intro¬ 
duced from documents speaking the sentiments 
of both Lord Ellenborough and Sir C. Napier, 
will to any reasoning mind offer abundant and 
indisputable evidence of the grasping spirit of 
acquisition and aggression in which the conquest 
of Scinde had its origin. 

Tt would be impertinent and presuming to 
attempt to reiterate the well established proofs 
adduced in the work in question, and moreover 
foreign to our plan, as it is with the statements 
of General Napier that we have to deal, and with 
the facts as they appear, or are made to appear, in 
iis supposed vindication of other parties. 

The advent to power of Lord Ellenborough in 
1^42 is thus characteristically described by General 
Napier, and is here transcribed as a fair illustra¬ 
tion of a style so admirably calculated to startle 
by its assumed enthusiasm, and to take the care¬ 
less reader by storm, from the species of slap-dash 
assertion in which the author deals so largely. 

It will be seen that the real motives of the re¬ 
spective governments of both Lord Auckland 
and Lord Ellenborough are at once laid bare 


* “ India and Lord Ellenborough. 
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with a degree of impartiality which cannot fail 
to carry conviction: — 


“ Lord Ellenborough saw clearly and struck 
“ boldly. But how widely different was his mode 
“ from that of Lord Auckland ! As widely dif- 
“ ferent as their achievements. Look at Scinde ! 
“ There the one invariably covered rapacity with 
“ professions of friendship, a velvet glove on an 
“ iron hand. With Lord Ellenborough the tongue 
“ spake no deceit, and the hand was bared at once 
“ in all its sinewy strength, a warning to keep men 
“ from provoking its deadly stroke. Let the world 
“ compare Colonel Pottinger’s instructions from 
“ Loi’d Auckland with the following from Lord 
u Ellenborough to Major Outram ; remembering 
“ always that the former had no international 
“ right of meddling with the Ameers, whereas the 
“ latter stood on treaties acknowledged and acted 
“ on for three years: that the first was instigated 
“ by rapacity ministering to an insane aggressive 
“ policy; the second stimulated by the lofty am- 
“ bition of saving India from ruin.” 

Notwithstanding the deep sense entertained by 
Lord Ellenborough of the iniquity of the conduct 
of the previous government towards the Ameers, 
it will be seen that the line of policy adopted 
towards them from the first was to assume their 
guilt in a manner most unjustifiable and uncalled- 
for. A, striking illustration of this fact is to be 
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in the letter to Colpnel Outram referred to 
in the preceding extract, in which Lord Ellen- 
borough says, that he is “ led to think Colonel 
“ Outram may have seen reason to doubt the fidelity 
“ of one or more of the Ameers of Scinde ,” and 
forwards letters addressed to each of them 
couched in the most threatening and intimidating 
language, warning them of the fatal consequences 
attending the contingent, and as yet unknown, 
acts of treachery so hypothetically alluded to 
above. 

The communication in question is termed by 
Lord Ellenborough’s counsel a “ frank, reso- 
" declaration, which was the guide of his 
“ conduct in commencing the Scindian war.” We 
doubt much whether it will be generally con¬ 
sidered such as became the Governor-General to 
address to parties having, as he pi’ofessed to 
think, just ground of complaint against the 
British government, — who had committed as 
yet. no ostensible act calling for interference on 
our part, — and whose conjectural offence con¬ 
sisted in a probable or possible want of fidelity 
to treaties deemed bv his Lordship to have been 
unjustifiable, and which are described by General 
Napier as in the highest degree “ immoral,” and 
as “ an impudent attempt to steal away their 
“ country.” 

It will be observed, and it is a point well 
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of remark, that the grounds on which 
Lord Ellenborough was “ led to think ” that 
Colonel Outram might “ see reason to doubt one 
“ or more of the Ameers,” do not transpire. If 
his Lordship had any real or valid ground for 
his suspicions, why such circumlocution ?—if he 
had not, and was only endeavouring to pave the 
way for the suspicions which he was desirous of 
entertaining of the fidelity of the Ameers, what 
language can adequately characterise such an 
unstatesmanlike and disingenuous mode of pro¬ 
ceeding ? 

This view of the case is not a little strengthened 
by the fact that Colonel Outram, the political 
agent, withheld the warning letters to the 
Ameers. Had there been any very strong 
grounds for suspecting them, there can be no 
doubt that this intelligent officer would not have 
taken such a step; and yet the suspicion that 
from the very first his Lordship had conceived 
the intention of drawing the sword on Scinde, 
and of carrying out the views he subsequently 
realised, forces itself at every page upon the 
mind of the x’eader of the documents relied on 
for his justification. 

Unfortunately, the real grievances and just 
causes for discontent possessed by the Ameers 
rendered it but too likely that dissatisfaction, and 
even disaffection, would spring up amongst them; 




^nd strong grounds were subsequently found to 
exist for accusing them of infractions of.the 
articles of the treaties entered into by Lord 
Auckland, and even of hostile intentions in re¬ 
ference to the British authority. 

Let us, however, hear the terms in which 
General Napier speaks of these symptoms of dis- 
affection on their part: — 

(< “ Thou g h the confederacy and its menacing 
“ was only an ebullition, it was only one of many 
“ ^^ging from a fixed resolution to throw off 
“ tile y° ke of Lord Auckland —and such ebulli- 
4£ tl0ns became more frequent and more violent 
« aS the state of nffairs in Affghanistan or other 
« ^ aces became “ore or less favourable for the 
u J >ntlsh - Can an V ma * blame the Ameers justly 
jor this resolution, having retrospect to the ag- 

(( 9> ' essive ’ unfair policy which imposed the treaties f 
Assuredly not 1 ” 

Strange language this, for the intrepid de¬ 
fender, per fas aut nefas, of the men by whom 
these very Ameers have been ignominiously 
driven from their possessions, and sacrificed on 
the pretext of punishing them for their non¬ 
adherence to these nefarious treaties. 

But the General, unfortunately for his own 
consistency, is on the horns of a dilemma 

He has two points to establish. _ the iniquity 
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rd Auckland’s government, and the inte¬ 
grity of Lord Ellenborough’s. 

If he were to deny the justice of the Ameers’ 
complaints, and consider that they were fairly 
bound to maintain the treaties entered into with 
Lord Auckland, he would be doing away with 
their alleged grievance, which is such a godsend 
as a handle for vituperating his Lordship; while, 
if he admits the grounds of their dissatisfaction, 
and considers that the treatment they had 
received affords a palliation for their offence, he 
is taking the ground from under Lord Ellen¬ 
borough’s feet, and ipso facto condemning the 
policy which could visit with such signal ven¬ 
geance political offences in defence of which 
such extenuating circumstances can be stated. 
Fortunately for our side of the question, he has 
chosen the latter alternative, and no more strik¬ 
ing proof of the weakness of the cause can be 
given than such a fact. 

Lord Ellenborough found that Colonel Outram’s 
views in reference to Scinde were of a less war¬ 
like character than was required — that that 
gallant and distinguished functionary was not 
made of vei'y malleable material, and that it 
would be impossible for him to prosecute any 
line of policy in opposition to the feelings and 
opinions of a gentleman whose long and intimate 
association with the country so well qualified 
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as an arbiter in a case in which his Lordship 
knew nothing. He therefore dismissed him 
from the post he had filled with so much credit 
to himself, of Political Agent. “ He had offended 
“ Lord Ellenborough,” says the historian, “ by 
“ pertinaciously urging upon him, contrary to 
“ prudence and reason, his own views and opi- 
“ nions; it was offensive, and he was dismissed. 
“ Sir Charles Napier, a better man for war or 
“ policy, and of a surer judgment in what con- 
“ stitutes greatness, was then desired to take the 
“ entire charge of Scinde and its affairs.” 

Of the above statement, as far as regards 
Colonel Outram, there may be some difference 
of opinion ; but of the truth and good taste 
of the disinterested testimony borne to the me- 
lits of the “Admirable Crichton” under whose 
talented auspices the Ameers have been so for¬ 
tunate as to be sacrificed, there cannot be two 
opinions. 

We are told that Lord Ellenborough threw 
upon Sir Charles Napier “ the moral respon- 
“ sibility of any action to which he might be pro- 
“ voked by his report; ” and, with a degree of 
unction and solemnity which would be most 
impressive were it not caricature, we are then 
informed of the “ awful charge upon the eon- 
“ science of Sir Charles from his confiding supe- 
“ rior -” It is matter of very great satisfaction 
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find that Sir Charles Napier is aware of the 
responsibility which attaches to him as the ad¬ 
viser of Lord Ellenborough in these grave 
matters, as it no doubt must be to Lord Ellen¬ 
borough to find any individual desirous of sharing 
the discredit so generally attaching to him for 
the proceedings in question. 

The course of events is soon traced from the 
period of the dismissal of Colonel Outram and 
the entrance of Sir Charles Napier upon his 
united duties as Military Commander and Poli¬ 
tical Agent, for which latter avocations his fit¬ 
ness may fairly be considered as somewhat 
doubtful, when General Napier is (no doubt in¬ 
advertently) betrayed into the admission that he 
knew nothing of former treaties, — or consequently 
of the state of existing political relations in the 
country over which he was called upon to exercise 
the entire political and military authority. He 
was, however, known to be a brave and gallant 
soldier, ever ready for the field—qualities at such 
a juncture much more acceptable than the higher 
order of talent and greater discretion of his tried 
and distinguished predecessor. 

It was once said by General Paoli, the great 
Corsican general, in reference to the talents of 
Bonaparte, whose god-father he was, that “ a 
“ very little common sense and a great deal of 
“ rashness were all that were required to make a 
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successful general.” The truth of the axiom 
is strikingly exemplified in the career of Sir 
Charles Napier in Scinde, and no doubt was fully 
appreciated by Lord Ellenborough in selecting 
him as the promoter of his views. 

Sir Charles immediately proceeded to record 
and address to the Governor-General a long and 
elaborate statement of his peculiar views in 
reference to Scinde and the position of affairs in 
that country. 

That the spirit of this document was in every 
way calculated to promote the feeling of dissatis¬ 
faction felt or professed at head-quarters towards 
the Ameers, may be fairly asserted. It is a 
document which will be found in the parlia¬ 
mentary papers; but to those who may be unable 
to see it, it may perhaps suffice, as corroborative 
testimony as to the tendency of all Sir Charles 
Napier’s proceedings, to quote the words of 
his brother, who admits, with a degree of naivete 
little to be expected from such a quarter, that 
u for a man seeking occasion to war, it furnished 
“ ample undeniable justification for drawing the 
“ sword.” The above is only one of many instances 
in which the cloven foot is shown, and in which 
Sir Charles Napier, as if to prove that there is 
more of the straightforward soldier about him 
than of the wily diplomatist,—albeit he was en¬ 
trusted with high political functions, — is at no 
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to conceal the anxiety felt to establish a 
casus belli with the Ameers. 

In one letter he states, “ It is not for me to 
“ consider how we came to occupy Scinde.” In 
another, in reference to the existing state of 
affairs, he says, “Such a state of political re- 
“ lations cannot last; the more powerful govern- 
“ ment will, at no distant period, swallow up the 
“ weaker. Would it not be better to come to the 
“ result at once ? (!) I think it would be better 
“ if it can be done honestly” Sed quaere de hoc. 

Again he declares that “ we only want a pretext 
“ to coerce the Ameers.” 

Surely these sentiments coming from so high 
an authority, of whom it is said by Genei’al 
Napier, that, “ he now became arbiter of peace 
“ and war, and in his hands were life and death 
“ for thousands,” need no comment. It is im¬ 
possible to read them, corroborative as they are 
of the warlike spirit indicated by the minacious 
aspect assumed towards the Ameers from the 
first, without feeling a moral conviction that the 
desire to pick a quarrel was the primum mobile 
of the whole policy of Lord Ellenborough and 
Sir Charles Napier. 

We are forcibly reminded of the scene in She¬ 
ridan’s play of “ The Rivals ” where Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger, having no legitimate or creditable 
excuse for a breach of the peace, and like Lord 
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Ellenborough “ seeking occasion for war,” and 
being, moreover, like Sir Charles Napier, of 
opinion, that a u fairpretext” was alone required, 
endeavours to obtain his object in the following 


ingenious mode: — 


Sir Lucius .— With regard to that matter, Captain, I must 
beg leave to differ in opinion with you. 

Capt. Absolute .— Upon my word, then, you must be a very 
subtle disputant; because, Sir, I happened just then to be 
giving no opinion at all. 

Sir L .— That’s no reason; for give me leave to tell you 
that a man may think an untruth as well as speak one. 

Capt. A .— Very true, Sir; but if a man never utters 
his thoughts, I should think they might stand a chance of 
escaping controversy. 

Sir L. —Then, Sir, you differ in opinion with me, which 
comes to the same thing. 

We fear that not all the denunciations thun¬ 
dered at the heads of those who presume to ques¬ 
tion the principle or policy which actuated Sir 
Charles Napier or the distinguished Nobleman 
u who saved a people from a miserable state of 
“ slavery,” 'will protect the government of India 
from the charge of having sought the excuse for 
coercing the Ameers, rather than the opportunity 
of adjusting matters on terms less exacting to 
them, and of having seized with alacrity the first 
plausible occasion of visiting them with extreme* 
punishment. 

The following extracts of two letters from 
Major Outram to Sir Charles Napier, which 
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appear in the printed parliamentary papers, are 
here introduced, as they are most important in es¬ 
tablishing our position ; the first as showing the 
feelings of the Scindians generally towards those 
who were evincing such a disinterested desire to 
deliver them from “ slavery,” and also as indi¬ 
cating the friendly conduct of the Ameers; and 
the latter as evidencing the feelings with which 
Major Outram viewed the onward hostile move¬ 
ments of Sir Charles Napier, which we are told 
were only the result of necessity and a due regard 
for our own safety. 


Extract of a letter from Major Outram to Sir 

Charles Napier, dated February 13th, 1843 : — 

“ From what I saw yesterday of the spirit of 
“ the people, it appears to me that the Ameers are 
“ now execrated for their dastardly submission 
“ (as they consider it) to what they style robbery. 
“ For the first time since I came to Scinde in an 
“ olfieial capacity, I was received last night by a 
“ dense crowd (on emerging from the fort after 
“ leaving the Durbar) ; shouts expi’essive of de- 
“ testation of the British, and a particular cry in 
“ which the whole populace joined as in chorus, 
“ the meaning of which I could not make out at 
“ the time, but which I have since ascertained was 
“ an appeal to their saint against the Feringhees. 
“ Although the Durbars and streets of the fort 
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“ were densely crowded, the Ameers’ officers kept 
“ such a vigilant look out, that no evidence of the 
“ popular feeling was permitted; but in passing 
“ through the city it could not be restrained; and 
“ had we not been guarded by a numerous body 
“ of horse, headed by some of the most influential 
“ Beloocli chiefs, I dare say the mob would have 
“ proceeded to violence: as it was, a stone was 
“ thrown which struck Wells; but being quite 
“ dark in the shade of the gateway, he could not 
“ see by whom: this I was not aware of till we 
“ got home, and I have taken no notice of it to 


“ the Durbar, as it is quite evident the Government 
did its utmost to protect us , as was shown by the 
“ escort refusing to go back after clearing the 
city, where heretofore I had always dismissed 
1 saying that they had strict orders to accom- 
“ P an y us the whole way. In fact the Ameers had 
“ reason to fear that their Beloochees might at- 
“ tempt mischief, having been engaged the whole 
“ day in paying off and dismissing those who had 
“ flocked to the city since the night before last, 

“ on hearing the continued advance of your troops.” 


Extract, of a letter from the same, dated Feb¬ 
ruary 12th, 1843: — 

“ These fools are in the utmost alarm, in con- 
“ sequence of the continued progress of your 
“ troops towards Hydrabad notwithstanding their 
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“ acceptance of tlie treaty, which they hoped 
“ would have caused you to stop. If you come 
“ beyond Iialla (if so far) I fear they will beim- 
“ pelled by their fears to assemble their rabble 
“ with a view to defend themselves and their 
“ families, in the idea that we are determined to de- 
“ stroy them notwithstanding their submission. I 
‘‘ do hope, therefore, that you may not consider it 
“ necessary to bring the troops any further in this 
“ direction, for I fear it may drive the Ameers to 
“ act contrary to your orders to disperse their 
“ troops (or rather not to assemble them, for they 
“ were all dispersed yesterday), and thus compel 
“ us to quarrel with them.” 

The rest is well known. Treaties of the most 
harsh and exacting character, far exceeding in 
stringency any previous treaty, and entailing 
the cession of much territory, were forced upon 
them at the point of the sword. The battles of 
Meanee and Hydrabad ensued; and however 
glorious those events may have been as military 
achievements, the policy of which they were the 
result will, in spite of all its zealous but ill- 
judged defenders, long be viewed as in the highest 
degree derogatory, not to say as disastrous, to the 
character of our eastern government. 

We have now nearly completed our task ; but 
there are still some points in reference to which 
a few observations appear to be called for. 



^ It is a matter of grave and painful reflection, 
that General Napier should deliberately send 
forth to the world, with the sanction of hi s high 
name and authority, statements which he is not 
in a position either to prove or to justify. 

Far be it from our intention to accuse him of 
wilful and deliberate misrepresentation for the 
purpose of strengthening his own case and weak¬ 
ening that of those on whom he is animadverting ; 
but while acquitting him of all intention of giving 
currency to charges the most atrocious, and mis¬ 
statements the most incredible, we cannot hold 
hnn innocent of most reprehensible indiscretion 
(to use the mildest term)—indiscretion which 
might not unreasonably entail upon him conse¬ 
quences little short of what is due to the inventors 
ot the calumnies. 

We know not whether General Napier has any 
imaginary injury to himself on the part of the 
C ourt of Directors hi avenge, or whether it is 
merely that, like a good advocate, he has placed 
himself in the position of his client, and is writing 
under the influence of the disappointed ambition 
baffled vanity, and ill-suppressed mortification' 
under which Lord Ellenborough suffers in con¬ 
sequence of the manly and independent act of 
the Court, by which Ms Lordship’s career of 
mischief has been summarily and finally checked 

It is but too evident, however, that he has lent 
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a willing ear to the foulest calumnies against the 
Court of Directors at home, and the members of 
their Civil Service in India, and has placed himself, 
by his eagerness in retailing and circulating those 
calumnies, in a most unenviable position ; for if 
he have proof of their correctness, lie owed it to 
himself and to the public, to whose credulity he 
is appealing, to prove by facts and data that 
he is not simply throwing such accusations into 

the scale as idle ballast and make-weights to 
strengthen his argument; and if he have no proof, 
nor any corroborative testimony to support his 
assertions, beyond the idle gossip of a private 
letter, great indeed is his responsibility, and pro¬ 
portionate should be the measure of public re¬ 
probation which conduct so reprehensible would 
entail. “ Lord Ellenborough found,” says General 
Napier, ‘‘ the finances embarrassed, the civil and 
“ political service infested with men greedy of 
“ gain, gorged with insolence, disdaining work, and 
“ intimately connected with the infamous press of 
“ India, which they supplied with official secrets, 

“ receiving in return shameful and shameless 
“ support ; for, thus combining, they thought 
“ to control the Governor-General, and turn the 
“ resources of the state to their sordid profit.” 

Is it conceivable that such a statement as the 
foregoing should he risked, recklessly imputing 
to a Service of talented, honourable, and high- 
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tinded gentlemen, every species of atrocious 
turpitude, peculation, breach of official confidence, 
and combination for the worst and most sordid 
purposes against the government to which they 
have sworn fidelity? — and that it should be 
risked too, without one tittle of evidence to 
support it, with a degree of arrogance ill becoming 
one who is relying on the veracity of others, and 
is himself, personally, wholly unacquainted with 
the nature, the character, or the constitution of 

the Service which he thus assists in vilifying as 
a class ? 

It cannot surely be the General’s intention to 
f° r his justification on the private letter 
om Sit Charles Napier, which is found in the 
Appendix to the hook, and in which these urn 
Justifiable charges are made ! 

It is deeply to be regretted that Sir Charles 
JNnpier should have allowed Iiis mind to receive 
impressions so derogatory to the character of a 
highly distinguished branch of the Company’s 
Service; it is still more to be regretted that he 
should have committed the indiscretion of puttino 
on record such observations as the following" 

“ 1 see tbat ftl1 sorts of attacks are made”upon 
“ Loi ' d EH*' n borough’s policy in England, as well 
“ :l9 hcre - As regards India, the cause is this 

“ Lord Ellanborough h« put an end to a wasteful 
“ expenditure of the public money by certain 
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“ civil servants of the state, who were rioting in 
“ the plunder of the Treasury ; at least such is the 
“ general opinion. These men are all intimate 
“ with the editors of newspapers, and many of 
“ them engaged with them; they therefore fill 
“ the columns of the newspapers with every sort 
“ of gross abuse of Lord Ellenborough’s pro- 
“ ceedings. But men begin to see through this, 
“ and justly to estimate Lord Ellenborough’s 
“ excellent government, in despite of these 
“ jackalls driven by him from their prey.” 

And these are the opinions hazarded by an 
officer of rank, holding a high and important 
command under the East India Company, in 
reference to the highest and most responsible 
branch of the public service, with whose merits, 
distinguished services and high character as a 
class, since the days of Clive and Warren 
Hastings, he could not fail to be well acquainted. 
That a Service the very constitutioft of which 
may emphatically be said to be a guarantee for 
its integrity,—a Service which has been the 
nursery of nearly all the distinguished public 
servants through whose statesmanship and di¬ 
plomatic talents I^dia has been raised to its 
present pinnacle of civilisation and prosperity, — 
a Service boasting among its brightest ornaments 
the names of Mountstuart Elphinstone, Bayly, 
Metcalfe, Edraonstone, Jenkins, Tucker and 
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Prinsep, and others innumerable, whose brilliant 
and useful public services have reflected honour 
alike on themselves and their country—that such 
a Service should find the breath of calumny 
contaminating its fair fame in the shape of accu¬ 
sations of venality and dishonesty so general as 
to preclude refutation, is indeed lamentable. But 
while the Civil Service of India, in its integrity, 
may defy the “ Whisper of a Faction ” and rise 
superior to all the calumnies which malignity, 
envy, or ignorance may invent or circulate, it 
surely cannot be allowed that charges so grave 
should be put forth by one whose position is 
calculated to give them a fictitious stamp, or 
that such a stigma should attach to any class of 
honourable men. 

It is the duty ot General Napier to come for- 
Avard boldly with his proof, if he have any, and 
not to rely on the vagueness of his accusations 
for his immunity. If he have no proof to offer 
but the idle statements of another, possibly 
hazarded in ill-judged reliance on his discretion, 
he will have much public reprobation to bear 
for having so lightly ventured assertions so 
derogatory to an honourable and distinguished 
body of public servants. 

The present is a further striking instance how 
much cause Sir Charles Napier, like the ex- 
Governor General, has to regret that the vin- 
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dication of his character has devolved on one 
■whose intemperate zeal is so calculated to pro¬ 
duce the very opposite effect from the one 
desired. If the grave and sweeping charges 
against the Civil Service were conveyed under the 
supposed security of a private letter, and were 
merely the retail gossip of idle rumours, the off¬ 
spring of anonymous malevolence (a surmise 
borne out by the qualifying expression “ at least 
so is the general opinion, ” and by the slender 
claims of the extract to literary merit), what 
must be his feelings in seeing such incidental 
expressions exposed to the glare of public criti¬ 
cism, and to the universal ban of public condem¬ 
nation ! But, on the other hand, if, indeed, the 
publication of these slanders is hazarded with his 
authority and concurrence, without one iota of 
proof or testimony of any sort to justify the 
imputations they convey, Sir Charles Napier will 
find that not even the daring advocacy of his 
gallant brother will hold him acquitted in the 
eyes of the world of an act of the most flagrant 
impropriety—perfectly unjustifiable in reference 
to those whom he attacks,—and of so glaring a 
degree of indiscretion, as regards himself, as fully 
to justify the opinion entertained by many, that 
his selection by Lord Ellenborough for the duties 
entrusted to him was one of the many illus¬ 
trations of that Nobleman’s -want of judgment. 
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The indiscriminate manner in which every one 
entertaining views or opinions in opposition to 
Lord Ellenborough’s policy is vituperated in the 
pages of the work under review, renders the 
idea of noticing such attacks in detail quite 
absurd. It is, however, impossible to refrain 
from drawing attention to one instance, evi¬ 
dencing such bad taste on the part of the author, 
as to merit the fullest exposure. We refer to 
the terms in which the long and useful career of 
Mr. Ross Bell, the Political Agent in Scinde, is 
described. 

“About the middle of 1841, died Mr. Ross 
Bell. He had been Political Agent governing 
h pper Scinde, and Beloochistan, with un¬ 
bounded power, but under his sway many in- 
“ surrections had occurred amongst the tribes of 
“ Booghtees and Murrees, occasioned, it is said, by 
his grinding oppression accompanied with acts 
ot particular and of general treachery, followed 
“ military execution, bloody and desolating, 
“ involving whole districts in ruin. He was in 
“ constant dispute with the military officers, and 
“ he lias been described as a man of vigorous 
“ talent, resolute, unhesitating, devoid of public 
“ morality, unscrupulous, and vindictive • of 
“ domineering pride, and such luxurious pomp, 
“ that 700 camels, taker from the public service, 
“ were required to carry liis personal baggage 
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That his conduct was neither wise nor just 
“ seems a correct inference from the deplorable 
“ results of his administration ; but Lord Auck- 


“ land approved of it, and regretted his loss. 
“ The story of the camels is certainly an exag- 
“ gerated statement, and the general charges have 
“ been principally promulgated by the 1 Bombay 
“ Times,’ whose word for praise or blame is gene- 
“ rally false, and always despicable.” 

It is worthy of remark that the above asser¬ 
tion regarding the camels is fully explained in a 
statement which is appended from an officer 
who was Mr. Ross Bell’s assistant, from which it 
appeal’s that the number specified was neither 
unusual nor unnecessary under the circumstances 
in which they were employed ; but while the 
accusation is ostentatiously put forward in the 
text the refutation lies perdu in the Appendix! 

As regards the remaining serious, and it is to 
be hoped, libellous charges against the memory 
of a distinguished public servant who died in the 
performance of the arduous duties of an impoi’tant 
and responsible office, we can only I’egret that even 
the grave is not secure from the animosity of the 
gallant historian, and that he should have lent 
his name to the promulgation and circulation of 
statements of the sort, although professing to be 
alive to the fact that they are derived from a 
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as “ generally 

I he living objects of his personalities may be 
left to their own resources for vindicating their 
honour or veracity when impugned. 

The names of Pottinger and Outram need no 
champions, and these gallant officers may smile 
at such impotent attempts to disparage them in 
public estimation. 

As regards the Press of India, the abuse of 
which offers so fine a field for the display of 
General Napier’s peculiar talent, it may, for 
aught we know, be all that is profligate, venal, 
and corrupt; but the ferocity of the excitable 
General’s tirades against newspaper editors and 
contributors leads to the suspicion that, if he 
have no old score on his own account to pay 
off, lie is showing his sense of favours conferred 
on his family by the Indian press. He may 
however safely be left in their hands: they 
are well able to defend themselves; and though 
we doubt the existence of any other man, so 
powerful in personalities —so eloquent in ana¬ 
themas— so happy in the enviable facility of 
stringing together, with matchless fluency and 
unparalleled intemperance, every species of ag¬ 
gravating and insulting observation — we are 
still led to believe that the account between the 



iource characterised by himself 
false , and always despicable .” 
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istorian and the newspapers will eventually be 
balanced. 

We now take our leave of Major-General 
Napier and his “ History of the Conquest of 
“ Scinde.” 

As regards the British public, we believe that 
the historian will find that not even the name 
of Napier will be able to invest with an unme¬ 
rited popularity, a -work conceived in so objec¬ 
tionable a spirit, and executed in so reprehensible 
a tone. He should bear in mind that when a 
case is weak, the judicious advocate will be 
sparing of his personalities, and guarded in his 
assertions, lest by indulging in the former, he 
should excite mistrust of the soundness of the 
cause which they are intended to serve, and lest 
by indiscretion in the latter, he should provoke 
investigation into the authenticity of his facts. 

By pouring the “ vials of his wrath ” on the 
devoted heads of all those of whose policy he dis¬ 
approves, and by exhausting in reference to them 
his vocabulary of vituperation, lie has over¬ 
looked their claims to the courtesy and conside¬ 
ration which, among gentlemen, are generally 
conceded to a political adversary who is not a 
personal enemy; and we beg him to believe that 
by the intemperate and undignified course which 
he has followed, and the over zeal he has dis¬ 
played, he has damaged the cause of his principal 
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— weakened the claims of his gallant and distin¬ 
guished brother to the gratitude and admiration 
of his country — and justified his being himself 
ranked among those bigoted historians who give 
to their facts the colour of their prejudices, and 
who have neither eyes to discern, nor candour to 
acknowledge any merit in a political opponent. 



London, January, 1845 . 


THE END. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The compiler of the following pages is re¬ 
sponsible only for the reasoning which they 
contain. The facts, resting on the authority of 
Public and Parliamentary Documents, must be 
presumed to possess the highest degree of accuracy 
that can be attained. The object of the “ Notes” 
is, to place before the public, within the smallest 
possible compass, a fair and impartial view of the 
position and policy of British India, and to save 
the general reader, desirous of obtaining infor¬ 
mation on the subject, the task of wading through 
vast masses of irrelevant and comparatively unim¬ 
portant matter, in order to gain it. 








notes, 
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Forty years ago the necessity of securing 
British India from attack on its western frontier, 
was regarded by the Marquis Wellesley, then Go¬ 
vernor-General, as an object of the highest import¬ 
ance. The enemies at that period to be dreaded, were 
the Panel,, the most active and intriguing nation 
!' isotope, as tvell as the most hostile to British 
“! ereStS - ; and Zein aum Shah, the chief of the Aft- 
g .an state, who annually menaced Hindostan with 
asi on. To avert the dangers which thus 
ncatened our Indian possessions, the Governor- 
encral laboured to effect an alliance with Persia ; 
hrst through the means of a native agent, and subse¬ 
quently by a mission of higher character entrusted to 
Sir Jolm Malcolm. By that gentleman a treatv was 
concluded in 1801, by which the Shah engaged to 
exclude the French from settling in any part of lhs 
dominions, and to hold the Affghans in check in the 
event of their attempting to invade British India. 

A very brief period brought a change of circum- 
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Ranees, and called for new measures. Zemavir 
Shah, who from 1793 had never ceased to threaten 
our frontier, was deposed in the same year in 


which our treaty with Persia was concluded, and 
was succeeded on the A Afghan throne by a prince 
too much devoted to indolence and sensuality to 
admit of his engaging in schemes of foreign 
aggression. One cause for apprehension was thus 
removed; but the danger from European enemies 
was not averted. The Persian sovereign, in 1806, 
sent a mission to Napoleon, then in the zenith of 
his power, and two years afterwards received, with 
great distinction, a French general, who arrived 
at his court with the declared intention of esta¬ 
blishing a connexion which might facilitate 
Napoleon’s views of attacking the English in 
India. 

One result of this faithlessness on the part of 
Persia, was our first attempt to form au alliance 
with Afghanistan. Lord Minto dispatched Mr. 
Elphinston on a mission to Caubul, and a treaty 
was concluded, by which the Afghan sovereign 
bound himself to resist any att^npts which might 
be made by the French and Jitwsians to advance 
through his territories upon India. This treaty 
was concluded with Shoojah-ool-Moolk, who, by one 


of those revolutions so common in eastern states. 


was almost immediately afterwards driven from 


his throne. 
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the mean time, endeavours were made to 
counteract the baneful influence which the French 
had acquired in Persia. Sir John Malcolm arrived, 
at Buahire from India, but was denied permission 

to proceed to the capital, and directed to commu¬ 
nicate with the Viceroy, at Shiraz. With this he 
refused to comply; and having remonstrated with¬ 
out effect, he returned to Calcutta. 

Sir Harford Jones, who arrived shortly after¬ 
wards as Plenipotentiary direct from the British 
crown, succeeded in obtaining a somewhat better 
reception. He advanced to Tehran, and entered 
into negotiations: these terminated in the conclu¬ 
sion of a preliminary treaty,dated the 12tliof March, 
1S09, by which the King of Persia renewed his en¬ 
gagement not to permit any European force to pass 
through his country towards India; and his Britan¬ 
nic Majesty was bound to furnish to Persia, in 
case ot invasion from Europe, a subsidy and warlike 
ammunitions. The French mission was dismissed, 
and a Persian Ambassador was sent to England. 

A treaty founded upon this preliminary arrange¬ 
ment, and designed to carry its provisions into 
effect, was afterwards entered into by Sir Gore 
Ouseley; but the British Government having 
required certain changes, the definitive treaty w as 
not finally concluded until the 25th of November, 
18If, when it received the signatures of Messrs. 
Morier and Ellis, on the pnrt of Great Britain. 



fn 1828 so much of this treaty as bound 
British Government to furnish Persia with an 
annual subsidy during war with a European 
power, was annulled. The other articles of the 
treaty remain unaltered. 

The particulars which have been detailed are 
important, principally as illustrating the line of 
policy which, from the latter part of the last 
century, the British Government has deemed it 
prudent to pursue with reference to the defence 
of the western frontier of its Indian territories. 
When invasion was threatened from Afghanistan, 
and attempts, directed to the same end, were ap¬ 
prehended from France, an alliance with Persia 
was sought, as affording alike a barrier against 
European aggression, and the means of diverting 
Asiatic hostility. But Persia became subject to 
the very influence which her aid was sought to 
repel; and the danger threatened from Afghan¬ 
istan was removed by the succession of a new- 
sovereign. The Governor-General of India then 
endeavoured to avail himself of the opportunity 
which appeared to offer, of securing in Afghanistan 
that which was (for a time at least) lost in Persia. 
Other changes succeeded. Afghanistan fell into a 
state of disorder, which rendered the friendship or 
enmity of its rulers a matter of perfect indifference. 
French influence declined in Persia, and ours 
revived ; the two countries (England and Persia) 
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power of Russia. Thirty years have passed since 
the arrangement of the preliminaries with Persia, 
and twenty-five since the conclusion of the defini¬ 


tive treaty. It would be strange indeed if no 
change had taken place during so extended a 
period ; and if the policy which was advisable at 
its commencement should continue to be, in all 
respects, the best adapted to the circumstances that 
mark its conclusion. 

Change has taken place; and a policy, the same 
in principle with that heretofore observed, but 
differing i u application, is called for. British 
India has now nothing to apprehend from France* 
Afghanistan is weak and divided; but another 
power manifests views which render an efficient 
ally as necessary for the protection of our western 
rentier as at any former period. Russia has 
onlj gained a large addition of territory at 
the expense of Persia, but has succeeded iu esta¬ 
blishing a paramount influence over the councils 
of that country. Acting under this influence, 
Persia lias endeavoured to obtain compensation for 
her losses in the west, by the assertion of old and 
almost obsolete claims to the eastward. The 
British Government could not witness 
attempts without dtaa.irf.ctio,,. Persia £„*£ 
sent alienated from England; and it is, therefore 
far from desirable to bring her nearer to British 
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i India. But Persia, if successful in lier attempts 
against the Affghan states, would conquer, not for 
herself, but for the power by which she is at pre¬ 
sent enthralled. Persia is but a name—it is 
Russia that is substantially interested in the anti- 
British intrigues which have taken place in 
Affghanistan—it is by Russia that those intrigues 
have been directed—it is by Russia that the ad¬ 
vantages resulting from their success would be 
enjoyed. 

The only effectual mode of meeting the impend¬ 
ing danger, is by erecting and maintaining a united 
and vigorous government in Affghanistan. It 
was to this country that the British Government 
directed its attention when the former defection of 
Persia rendered it necessary to seek for a new ally; 
and the recurrence of circumstances not dissimilar, 
warrants a return to the same course of policy. 

It is known that the larger portion of Affghan¬ 
istan is subject to the brothers of Futteh Khan, 
the bold and unscrupulous minister of its former 
sovereign. .There were formerly three Govern¬ 
ments in the hands of this family, but Peshawei 
has been overrun by Runjeet Singh, and Candahar 
and Caubul only remain to them. 

To the chiefs of those provinces the British 
Government tendered its friendship ; but the offer 
was not received in the spirit by which it was 
dictated. Destitute as the brothers are of mutual 
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uTection or mutual confidence, in one point they 
unite—in preferring the alliance of Russia to that 
of England. 

From both Candaliar and Caubul, applications 
have been made for aid and support from Russia. 
At both have agents from that country been re¬ 
ceived with demonstrations of respect and cordiality. 

At Candaliar the overtures of the British 
Government have always been met with evident 
coldness and dislike. At Caubul the semblance 
of friendship has been sometimes maintained, but 
nothing more. At both places the behaviour of 
the chiefs has been evasive, and their demands 
unreasonable. This conduct was encouraged by 
the advice and promises of the emissaries of 
Russia. Of promises, these persons appear, in¬ 
deed, to have been most liberal. Money is a 
commodity in which neither Persia nor Russia 
can reasonably be supposed to abound. Yet 
money seems to have been promised with great 
readiness. A Russian agent, named Vickovitch, is 
said to have offered to remit to Caubul a given 
sum annually, to be forwarded to Bokhara, where 
llie Russians had friendly and commercial rela¬ 
tions, and from thence to he conveyed to Caubul, 
in such manner as its ruler might arrange. 
Similar promises were made at Candaliar. One 
of the Sindars told a British officer that Russia 
had recommended a reconciliation with Caubul, after 
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wiich the Russians would assist the united parties 
with money to make war on the Sieks, and regain 
the possessions of which they had been deprived : 
the Shah of Persia owing Russia a crone and a half 
of rupees, the latter power would give an order 
for payment to the Aflglian chiefs, the money 
to be equally divided between Candahar and 
Caubul, and a similar division to take place ot 
the territories which they might he enabled to 
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recover. 

The conquests of Runjeet Singh from Afghan¬ 
istan, formed one of the most frequent topics ot 
complaint in the intercourse of Dost Mohammed 
Khan with Sir Alexander Burnes. The latter ten¬ 
dered the good offices of his government to remove 
the grounds of difference, but this was not satis¬ 
factory. At the same time, it is not unworthy of 
notice, that Peshawer, the seizure of which by 
Runjeet Singh was represented by Dost Mohammed 
Khan as the master grievance, did not belong to 
that chief, but to his brothers; and notwith¬ 
standing the indignation which he expressed on 
their behalf, he manifested in his intercourse with 
the British agent a perfect readiness to sacrifice 
their interests, provided his own were sufficiently 
considered. 

Availing themselves of the strong feeling of 
animosity existing towards Runjeet Singh, neither 


the Persians nor the Russians were backward in 
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shall now merely lay before you a few slioJ 
xtracts from a valuable work, “ Modern India,” 
by Mr. Campbell, of the Bengal Civil Service, who 
writes with a friendly feeling towards the Indian Go¬ 
vernment. 

In alluding to the mode of collecting the rent or 
land revenue in the Presidency of Bombay, be says, 
page 373 : “ In spite of all grants and liberality, it 
seems clear that the Bombay revenue system does 
not succeed, and that the country, generally speaking, 
is not prosperous.” 

Of Madras he thus writes, page 300:—“The 


Madras men I have talked to, candidly admit that, at 
the present moment, the state of things is most un¬ 
satisfactory,—that the people are wretchedly poor, 
tlie land of little value, that the difficulty is to get 
the people to cultivate it on any terms, and that the 
cultivation is kept up by forcing, &c.” 

The picture he draws of the state of Bengal, the 
Garden of India, is still more disheartening, page 
320:—“The mass of the population (in Bengal) 
is probably poorer than anywhere else in India.” 

Alluding to the internal government of the North 
West Provinces, which are described as the most 
prosperous of the Indian possessions, he says, p a g 0 
:rn,—“ Till) settlement [of the laud revenue] has 
certainly been successful in giving a good market 
value to landed property.” A little further on he 
informs us what that good market value means 
“The average result of sales seems to give about 
four years purchase on the revenue, which, supposing 
the net profit to bo ©lie-third of the revenue, would 
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4re to understand, that a landlord, in that fortit 
nate part of the globe, who has a property yielding 
£1200 per annum, would have to pay £300 to Go¬ 
vernment, and might estimate the market value of 
his property at £4800, or in other words, he would 
have to pay an income tax of 00 per cent! 

It is unnecessary that I should enter into any dis¬ 
cussion respecting the merits or rather the demerits 
of the various systems of collecting rents from the cul¬ 
tivators ; for all are admitted to be execrably bad, op¬ 
pressive and demoralising in tile highest degree. But 
I am most desirous that you should satisfy yourselves 
that in this fine country, so highly favoured as it is by 
soil, climate, and population, and under a Government 
possessed of extraordinary powers, the cultivators, 
who form nine-tenths of the inhabitants, are in a 
lamentable state of poverty and depression. 

The East India Company and the India Board 
admit these facts; but say, “ We are as anxious as 
you are to improve the condition of the people oi 
India and their commerce, perhaps more so, because 
it is our direct interest to do so. We have better 
means of judging what is likely to produce that most 
desirable result than you gentlemen of Liverpool 
and Manchester. Give us time ; we are placed in a 
very difficult position, wo have many relurms to in¬ 
troduce, but rapid progress in such a work is neither 
possible nor desirable, if it were possible; by urging 
too much speed you may retard rather tliau hasten 
the attainment of what we all desire. Careful in¬ 
vestigation, great local knowledge, anil most mature 
deliberation are indispensable in matters ol so great 
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to llic national habits, which has rendered 
justice cheap, easy, and accessible to every class. 

The greatest attention has been paid to public 
works. An engineering department has been esta¬ 
blished, consisting of a hundred officers—commis¬ 
sioned and warrant,—and it is charged with the con¬ 
struction of roads, canals, bridges, and viaducts; can¬ 
tonments, forts, court-houses, and treasuries; jails, 
and dispensaries. Old canals have been reopened, 
existing canals repaired, and a new canal has been 
commenced, at a cost of half a million sterling, 4GG 
miles in length, and adapted to afford irrigation to 
050,000 acres, the rent of which is calculated to 
add £140,000 a year to the revenue of the kingdom. 

A great high road, from the banks of the Sutledge 
to Peshawur has been commenced and partly com¬ 
pleted, at an expense of a quarter of a million ster¬ 
ling, which, considering the great engineering diffi¬ 
culties in the way, may be considered a monument 
of scientific enterprise. Other military and com¬ 
mercial roads have been undertaken, of v Inch 1,350 
miles have been cleared and constructed, and S5;» 
nro now under construction. Tho estimated coi.t of 
all these undertakings exceeds a million sterling. 

Tho revenue survey of the whole area of thcoountrv 
is now in progress, tho rights of the various clns os 
of landlord and tenant have been in most instances 
ascertained, and an assessment more lenient than 
that of Runjeet Sing Ins been adopted, while ][ 
the oppressive cesses which impeded industry and 
commerce, have been swept away, ami the taxation 
of the country has been established on the most 
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1 principles. Such is the contrast which 
the most recent of our conquests presents to the 
oldest ; if we have much to regret in reference to Ben¬ 
gal, wo have also much to be proucl of, in regard to 
those provinces which have happily enjoyed the full 
benefit of that maturity which the science of Asiatic 
administration has now reached. Notwithstanding 
all these expenses, the Punjab, after paying £779,000 
for its military expenditure, yielded a surplus last 
year of £200,000. 

Tu proceeding down your speech, and selecting 
for remark, chiefly, though not exclusively, those 
portions of it which refer to the Presidency with 
which I am best acquainted, I come to the question 
of the Salt Revenue. You quoted an article from 
the Friend of Lidia, of the 14th of April last, in 
which it was stated that there had been a decrease, 
in tho sale and consumption of that article in one 
year, to the extent of twenty-five per cent., and 
you very naturally concluded that this must be an 
indication of the declining condition of the people. 

You have since learned from an article which ap¬ 
peared in the succeeding number of that journal, 
that tho calculation was fundamentally erroneous, 
the writer having omitted to insert nearly 40,000 
tons which had boon imported from other ports than 
those of Great Britain. He stated also, that the 
falling oft* bad not exceeded seven percent., which 
was by no moans in excess of tho fluctuations to 
which so largo a trade was liable, and that from the 
latest accounts it appeared that the decrease had 
boon made up If you will, moreover, turn to the 
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ussia was Constantine in favour of Nicholas. 
The grounds of exclusion are not dissimilar; and, 
if Nicholas be recognised, why should Shoojah 
be repudiated ? As to Dost Mohammed Khan 


and his brothers, they have no right whatever 
to any portion of the country which they govern, 
but that which they may derive from the law of the 


stronger. By this their claims must be decided; 
and, if they fall, they will but lose their power by 
the operation of the law under which they held it. 

The altered position in which we are placed, 
with regard to Persia, is to be lamented; we have, 
however, the satisfaction of knowing that everything 
that could be done to avert the breach of friend^ 
ship has been resorted to. But our advice has been 
disregarded, our minister has been insulted, and 
all the influence of Persia in Affghanistan directed 
against us. In extenuation of part of this conduct 
it has been urged, that Persia has claims to Herat 
which it is natural she should seek to enforce. 
But it is, at least, equally natural, that we should 
seek to defend our Indian possessions; and the 
course which Persia is pursuing is fraught with 
danger to those possessions. A breach of the treaty 
with Persia has been charged upon us. To this it 
may be answered, that treaties are not made for 
eternity; and that when the relative circumstances 
of nations change, their engagements with each 
other must also undergo a change. But is it clear 
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any breach of the treaty lias actually been 
committed ? The alleged breach refers to the 
ninth article, which declares, that “if war shall be 
declared between the Affghans and the Persians, 
the English Government shall not interfere with 
either party, unless their mediation to effect a peace 
shall be solicited by both parties.” Now when this 
article was drawn, the state of AfFghanistan was 
altogether different from what it is now. It was not 
thendivided into a number of unconnected states, and 
consequently a war with one such state (Herat) is an 
event which was never contemplated. Persia is not, 
and has not lately been at war with “ the Affghans 
as a nation.” Her quarrel has only been with 
Herat. She is at peace with Candahar and Caubul, 
But if this article of the treaty will bear such an 
interpretation as will convict the British Govern¬ 
ment of a breach of it, other Articles must be 
interpreted with equal liberality. The Eighth 
Article provides, that “ should the Affghans be at 
war with the British nation, his Persian Majesty 
engages to send an army against them, in such 
force and manner as may be conceited with the 
English Government.” The English Government 
is at war with the Affghans, or a part of them, as 
the Persians have been with another part. Will 
Persia furnish an army to crush her friends at 
Candahar and Caubul ? On violations of the spirit 
of the treaty it would be needless to dwell. The 
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;t Article declares, that should any European 
power wish to invade India, his Persian Majesty 
engages to induce the kings and governors of the 
intermediate countries “ to oppose such invasion 
as much as is in his power, whether by fear of his 
arms, or by conciliatory measures.” Has Persia 
acted .in the spirit of this engagement ? Her aid 
was not to be reserved, until an actual attempt at 
invasion occurred. The mere wish, when ascer¬ 
tained to exist, was, to call forth her friendly 
interference for the security of her ally. What 
has been the recent conduct of Persia in this 
respect ? Has she exerted herself to close the gates 
° f British India a gainst aggression, or has she 
endeavoured to throw them open? The warmest 

ier advocates will scarcely venture to acquit her 
upon this ground. 


1 ublic engagements must have reference to 
H'ciprocal advantage : and when one of the parties 
^ by an Y cause, deprived of the power to benefit 
tie other, it is time that the engagements should 
he modified, to suit the change of circumstances. 
The particular dangers w hich led England to seek 
an intimate connexion with Persia, have passed 
away, and new ones have arisen, which Persia 
cannot, or will not, assist in averting. Her entire 
strength is given in aid of a power, wlueli, at this 
rime is, beyond all other-, tlie object of distrust 
and apprehension. The consideration for whiel, 




'Je stipulated being withdrawn, it would be mj 
reasonable to hold us punctiliously to engagements 
which no longer rest on the basis of mutual 
benefit; and should there be any departure on 
our side from the strict letter of the treaty, we 
shall find a justification in the failure of the 
security which we bargained to obtain. Persia, 
as an independent state, might be a souice of 
strength to India. Persia, as a Russian province, 
can only be a source of annoyance and appre¬ 
hension. Whether Persia will ever shake off the 
influence of Russia, time only can show. If she 
should, our connexion with her may again assume 
its former character of cordiality. But it need not 
be the less cordial, and it will certainly not be the 
less safe, on account of our having a powerful and 
right-minded ally in Afghanistan. The alliance 
of the strong, like the friendship of the rich, is 
always sought with avidity. No state has ever 
displayed a greater degree of levity and political 
coquetry than Persia ; and if it be important to 
regain her attachment, this can only be effected by 
convincing her, that we have both the power and 
the will to protect our friends and to punish our 
enemies. 

Some who deny neither the abstract justice nor 
the desirableness of restoring Shoojah-ool-Moolk, 
magnify the difficulties of the attempt, and express 
serious doubts as to the result. The conclusion 
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a warlike expedition can never be predicted 
with certainty; but there appears no reason to 
regard the present policy of the Government of 
India with other feelings than those of satisfaction 
and hope. Not many years since, Shooja-ool-Moolk, 
unassisted by the British Government, and without 
any direct aid from that of Lahore, made an 
attempt to recover his throne, which, though not 
finally successful, was as near success as a failing 
project could be. Nor was the attempt without 
an average share of difficulty. After encouraging 
him to proceed, the Sindian chiefs refused him the 
supplies which he demanded in character of their 
superior, and maintained their refusal by force. 
An action was fought, in which Shoojah was 
victorious, and the Ameers of Sinde were glad 
to purchase peace by liberal contributions. Shoojah 
then advanced into the country to which he laid 
claim, and sanguiue hopes of his success were 
entertained, not only by himself but well informed 
British officers. The result of a general action 
was fatal to his progress, and he vas obliged again 
to seek a retreat in the British dominions ; but it 
is certain that he advanced into Candahnr without 
any difficulty beyond the temporary opposition 
of the Ameers of Sinde, and that he returned 
without encountering greater obstacles than might 
l><- expected by a defeated and exiled prince. The 
route which wAs then traversed with so much ea>c 
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cannot be expected now to present any insuperable 
difficulties to superior force directed by incom¬ 
parably superior skill. In his own territories 
Shoojah-ool-Moolk may anticipate a friendly recep¬ 
tion from a large portion of the people. Neither 
the rulers of Candahar nor the chiefs of Caubul 
are popular with their subjects , various sources 
of dissatisfaction exist. Dost Mohammed Khan 
is reported to have found it difficult to repress 
popular commotions ; and Mr. Masson, an Eng¬ 
lishman, perhaps better acquainted than any other 
of his countrymen, with the states west of the 
Indies, represents the wishes of all parties as turn¬ 
ing to the restoration of Shoojah. Such are the 
prospects of the expedition, and they are very far 
indeed from being discouraging. 

The points which are established by a review of 
the past and present policy of Great Britain 
towards the states west of the Indies, appear to be 
the following :— 

That for many years both the Government of 
India and the Government at home have felt 
the importance of forming alliances to resist 
aggression from the west. 

That the alliance with Persia was sought as a 
barrier against the designs of France, as a check 
upon those of Afghanistan when under a hostile 
ruler, and subsequently as an impediment to the 
progress of Russia : that the first two objects are 


nger necessary, and that the third cannot be 
secured by such means. 

That as the Government of Lord Miuto endea¬ 
voured to raise up in Afghanistan an ally to 
supply the loss of Persia, prudence points to the 
same course now; but that as the present rulers 
of Candahar and Caubul are hostile to British 
interests, and as a claimant of their power, enjoying 
the advantage of a superior title, is friendly to 
those interests, a judicious policy will lead us to 
take the necessary steps for promoting the abdica¬ 
tion of the present authorities, and the restoration 
of the dethroned monarch; and that these mea¬ 
sures are practicable as well as expedient. 

That the Government of India, in pursuing its 
present course, is not adopting a new and un- 
Lied line ot policy, but one which has received 
the sanction ot the highest authority both in Great 
Britain and India, aud has been acted upon for a 
series of years with satisfactory results. 



Tllii END. 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA SINCE 1834 


“ G-ir Indian Government, in its beat *tute, will be a ^riovnnee. It i? nccci <try 
tli’it the correctives should be uncommonly vigorous : the work of m:n sanguine, 
warm, and oven impassioned. For it is an aiduous thing to plead n<;,iinbt the 
nbustsof a power which originates from your own country, and wluch affects those 
\vfiar t . ui>ed to consider as stranger*/’— Burke, in 178.).* 

u An intelligent j oOpla would not submitto onr rule.” 

Laid J .\ r ,-nlnn in 18 V'. 


<losing the Parliamentary Session of 1833, King William IV , 
11 ’ U l '«4. review. 1 tie* \ icasurcs which had been evicted. Arnoug-tt 
^ km w as the Act for providing for the better government of India; 
#7U * 0{ n his Majesty remarked, ({ I have the most confident exj.co 
,n,um that the system of Oon niment thu: established will prove to 


ha\n been wisely framed for the improvement and Imppine i of the 
‘biw** of India/' That iStuUitc is now approach it. ^ i'~ i -m am- 
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Indiaand by doing so, it enables the country and the legis 
ture to apply to its success or failure, tests of the most infallible 
description. For there is uothing in this world so patent and certain, 
and easily ascertainable as good government. Its characteristics are 
the same everywhere: it is so plain and palpable in its results, that 
it can he appreciated by all, regardless of creed or colour. The first 
step in the enquiry is, therefore, to apply some of the tests of good 
government to the Government of India, as it has been administered 
under the system established in 1833. 


I. Peace. 

Perhaps the most important of these tests is Peace. For, with¬ 
out the opportunities and the means afforded by Peace, no system 
of government can result in the improvement and happiness of a 
people. Unjust war, all men agree, is the greatest of human 
crimes ; unwise war the hugest of human blunders. A war, however, 

i ; neither necessary nor defensible, because passages from Grolius, 
PuflVndovf, or VaUel can be quoted in its excuse. For the soundest 
maxims may be rashly and mischievously applied ; and in its 
operation, government is matter of discretion, of prudence, of 
wisdom, and foresight. The consequence of one imprudent war may 
indeed lead to others more excusable. But when peace is the ex¬ 
ception, and war the rule of a government; —when north, south, east 
and west, it is successively engaged in hostilities—when it never wants 
quarrels to fight in, enemies to conquer, and territories to annex, 
men cannot, and will not, believe that such a government is wise, is 
prudent, is just, i•: paternal, is unambitious, is economical j or that 
it is engaged in promoting the improvement aud happiness of its 
people. 

ft ow since 1834, the Government of India, as established in the 
preci ling year, has, out of the nineteen years that have passed, been 
for fifteen of them in a state of war. It has been at war with the 
AiVgbnns, with tin? Bclaochccs in Seiude, with (lie MahvnUas in 
Gwalior, with the Sikhs in the Puujaub ; it is now at war with 
the Bur icse. And the peculiarity of four out of five of these wars 
ig, that they were not, like many of those which had preceded them 

ii fedia, int* ,m;.} wn - — war\, the excuse and demrn <_ of which an 
ibui they we e needful to subdue enemies who could m t be avoided, 
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hJ/whose countries laid intermingled with our own territories; 
-••internal wars—carried on beyond our natural limits and defensible 
boundaries; adding new and more warlike races to our previously 
. peaceable millions; thereby making our Eastern Empire less homo¬ 
geneous ; advancing our frontiers to unknown difficulties and embar¬ 
rassments; and subjecting the safety and security of India to the 
whims, caprices and predatory habits of less civilized neighbours, over 
whom it is almost impossible to establish any restraining influences, 
and to whom religious bigotry ancl love of independence render 
°ui i ule hateful, ihus, during the last Charter Act, war lias not 
only been the chronic characteristic of the Indian Government; but 

' VIlr of a kind and a danger such as never was before known in 
India. 


These wars wore not necessary for the safety,—they have retarded 
the improvement, and diminished the happiness of the Natives of 
India, whilst they have exhausted the resources of the Government: 
hnt they were the natural result of the system established in 1833; 
| 01 ^ wanted the responsibility and the “ correctives” which alone 

f <C( P human rulers at peace. There is now no second opinion eon- 
CC1 ning the criminality and wickedness of the A Afghan war. It was 
I j 111 Ull provoked attack on the independence of well-disposed m igh- 
J0U ‘*. u nd u revolutionary effort to change their ruling dynasty for 
Urn Supposed b< nefit of India. Hut it rev. r and ic-gt.trc, ilscost 
eighteen millions sterling, and it*, Iums of an army Ibilling, 
were all thrown away on a ( imminent will.nut i< >p •u^ilnlpy. The 
ftcinde war quickly followed the- Alfgluiu war. A demit iinp.t- ublo 
for an Army, and behind which were nil our resource.'*, .separated and 
defended British India Bum Scirnlo. But the Indian Government 
resolved to obtain “ eu-mtiand over the navigation of 'ho Indus,” and 
under the delusion that it would load to a groat and profitable eoin- 
merce w il h < entrai Asia, it coerce i the Ameer* inf .• treat I* >■ tbev could 
not fulfil, and conditions that \ver< utoh-ruble became oisgnu’eful to 
them. deposed them, seized their country and their trenstues 
hi rati'C it?elf the victim of a miserable fraud, and in nimwing Sciiulr 
gttim d a large’mmual pecuniar\ lor- winch is a - barge on the i. d 
try of the Natives of India. It did more, however, than acquit 
i worthless state; it committed a groat political error. Byinmexi,, 
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Me;/the Indian Government brought itself into contact 

tribes, residing in mountain fastnesses, and laid itself open to 
constant attack in its front. Worse still, it alarmed the Government 
of the Punjaub in the wry crisis and agonies of its history. 

The death of the remarkable Prince, who had so long ruled that 
country with wisdom, energy, and foresight, was followed by civil war. 
And at this juncture the Indian Government thrust itself in the way 
of the contending factions ; and by its aggressions on their neigh¬ 
bours, by its collection of troops on their frontiers, and by its occu¬ 
pation of neutral territory, alarmed them for their own safety. 
The Army in a state of revolt was led to the Sutlej to be slaugh¬ 
tered by the English, and it was not till four severe general actions 
had been fought on the south bank of the Sutlej in seven weeks, 
that our army could venture across that river. These battles 
cost us considerably dearer in the ratio of casualties than the 
viei«*ry of Waterloo. Instead, however, of retiring into its own 
Unit oiks, the Indian Government undertook the administration of 
a country it had not conquered. Its mismanagement brought on 
anotlu sanguinary war ; the discomfited army again rallied aro^pd 
it.s leaders, and gave employment to a British force of not less than 
thirty-five thousand men, during the greater part of a year. At 
length the military insurrection was put down; the infant Prince 
punioin d for our misdeeds by dethronement and banishment; and the 
Punjaub placed under the sole management of European officers* 
But has this conqxu -t made India more secure ? Eot at all. It has 
only increased the danger. On the Western frontier it is a continua¬ 
tion of that of Scindc ; it lies between us and the unforgiving Affg- 
hmis ; and our army in advmice (placed in the tmTitory of subordi¬ 
nate hut discontented Afighan chiefs) is in a constant siute of petty 


i* 


warfare. 

What yearly amount of pecuniary burthen our recent territorial 
ncquhilinns may have brought uu the Indian finances, it is very 
icIiVidi. to dk ov: r, so ill made out are the Eiuance Accounts laid 
annually before Parliament • but in each C*ae the burthen if un¬ 
doubtedly greet. There enues of the Punjaub are tuaumed, by the 
r.ml of Directors, to In ,300,000; an ft the au*rt>ge of its 
civil . barge bus already reached £\, 120,000 j leaving an apparent 
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3 of £180,000 jicr nrinum, But this is apparent only, 
ondingly wrote the Court of Directors to the Governor-General 
in Council, on the 3rd of June, 1852, the £180,000 <£ include none 
of the charges of the regular troops, nor the expenses of barrack 
accommodation.” Now the average of military charges throughout 
. India exceeds 50 per cent of the net revenue ; and in the Punjaub, 
a newly conquered country, where there is an army, probably 50,000 
strong, the military charges can hardly be less than one million 
sterling; a sum that will make the Punjaub a chavge and a burden 
ol about £800,000 a year ou the general revenues of India. 

Equally difficult is it to make out the actual cost of Scinde ; its 
probable” expense the Directors admit to bo . . £180,000 

Deduct Revenue . . £280,000 


Probable charge or loss in Scinde . £200,000 
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So, too, Sattara, which to its own Prince yielded a large surplus , 
J t was annexed in the hope of gain to the general revenue ; its annexa- 
tiou has proved a loss. 

Its expenses in 1850-1 were . . £2 10,623 

Its receipts .... £205,240 


Actual loss by Sattara . . , v £35,383 

We certainly were not prepared/ 5 says the Court to Lord 
Palhousie, in reviewing these figures, t( to find that the annexation 
°f Sattara would entail a charge upon the general resource.- of India.” 
Those who knew the system better, were, however, lc.s credulous limu 
the Court of Directors; they wen? prepared for what hi* happened. 

But scarcely at pence b *y<md its natural limits on the North ve-i. 
the Indian Government has rushed into war beyond i(s natural limits 
on the Llnst A mountainous country separates llcug.d from Unrmnli, 
across which troops cAiihot be inarched. The Burmese have nothing 
to do with India. 3 hey are not formidable or dangerous. There i 
no hostile Persia beyond Burnmb. There is no Russia to urge a 
wnrlik people mi to attack India from this side To go to wav with 
Rr.nnah, the Indian Go\enimr.ut is obliged to take to the sot. \ A , 
not only \h it engaged in a war with Puvniah, costing £l20,0uo 
month and probably fur more; but, by annexing Prgu, it indicates its 
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\y either of never being at peace, or of going on advancing 
to the borders of Siam. At the close of the war of 1815, Eih*^ 
and might ns rationally have annexed Normandy, as India now annex 
Pee;u. For, as in Europe, England possesses limits which nature 
itself—which ethnology, geography, history, have all united to assign 
to it, so also in India. There, too, we have boundaries unmistnke- 
abl v fixed by nature. But, as in the West, so in the East, these arc 
now abandoned; mid besides the cost of past wars, and of the prescut 
war, the Natives of India will have to bear the burthens of future 


wars ; as inevitable as Kaffir hostilities, unless a thorough change in 
our system be now adopted. 

Applying, then, the test of Peace to the last twenty years, what 
opportunity, what means, what chances, can a Government, occupied 
more or less with war for fifteen of those years, have had of working 
out the improvement and the happiness of the Natives ? No man can 
serve two masters. No Government—above all, no Foreign Govern- j 
)ticut, — ran recompense a people for the misery, the cost, and the bur¬ 
then of war. War requires all the energy, all the mind, all the money, 
a Government can avail itself of. What war, during the greater part 
of the currency of the present Charter Act, has had the benefit of 
i?i India, the Natives have been deprived of. They have not had the 
energy, the mind, or the money of the Government applied to their 
improvement or happiness. 


II. Finances. 


And the effect of this deprivation is to be seen in the state of the 
Finances of India; Peovniau* Prosperity being the second great 
tc-.it of good government everywhere. 

In England a deficit in the Treasury is the most heinous of all 
Government offences. No Administration can survive for throe years 
a want of equilibrium in our receipts and expenditure, no matter how 
earned Wo regard, too, other countries in Europe as comparatively 
strong or oak aecprdiiij; to their financial position; and we are con¬ 
tinually inferring danger to the stability of order in Austria from 
the disorders of its Treasury. Turn to India, and wh;*(, during the 
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t’.fourteen years, do wc nud ? 
n detail. 


Dclicit—deficit—deficit. 



DEFICIT. SURPLUS. 

1838- 9 .£381,000 

1839- 40 . 2,138,000 

1840- 1 . 1,754,000 

1841- 2 . 1,771,000 

1842- 3 . 1,346.000 

1813-4 . 1,440,000 

1841-5 . 583,000 

1845-6 . 1,495,376 

1840-7 . 971,202 

1847- 8 . 1,911,791 

1848- 9 . 1,4/3,115 

1849- 50 . £354,187* 

1850- 1 . 631,173 






In the greater part, therefore, of the twenty years of the present 
Charter Act, the deficit of the India Government has been as 
chronic as the state of war. In 13 years, it will be seen that it has 
amounted, in the face of an increasing revenue, to the amazing sum of 
^£15,541,470; all provided for, of course, by loans and debt; agencies 
adverse to, not promotive of, the improvement and happiness of the 
people. 

When the present system of Government was framed in 1833, 
the military charges of India were about eight millions sterling, or 19 
per cent of its net revenue. Twenty years of nnlicipaii-d " impr "v- 
meut and happiness” have now almost elapsed, and the military 
charges now exceed twelve millions sterling, and cat up 46 per cent of 
the net revenue, in other word.-*, the large me > balan -c.-» tint were 
In the Treasury in the eo»h part of the year IS38, and tin* increase 
of revenue tlirt has concurrently becu going on. luivc nut only been 
absorbed by military charges ; but it is those charges which luv< 
produced this continuous state of deficit, aud which have-augmented 
Ui'-V'idhm debt fro i *‘30,000,1100, os it wood when rim Act passed, 
i > £50 000 , 000 , aa it will stand when the Statute, id < was to do so 
w | jH ha, will expire. Out of twent y ycais. fifteen year 
. fifteen years a deficit of 155 milfiom sterling; twenty 

1 ; iQ y rim debt, These are the fittt v suld, p|the 

millions sterling 11 , . , 

i <, mr; which an.' 4 our pnh m than me ihe way \\ n 

legislation of W* 0 ' 


much good 


h .'i latiuu. in 18n«*. 

ur lses out of the accidental increase of the prcc&riou 
] surplus tb- } c « 

!VU .u.; hum *ht Opium NiottOf •. 
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III. Material Improvements. 

}£pbuvse, a system of government which in the Inst twenty yc 
gone on increasing its military expenditure from eight to twelve 
millions sterling, and thus adding to its debt, has had little to spend 
on what are, in such a country as India, the next evidence of good 


government —Public Works. Lord Auckland, the first Governor- 
General after the enactment of 1833, commenced his administration 
I y recognising the construction of roads, bridges, harbours, tanks, and 
irrigation works, as a primary duty of the Indian Government. But, 
having recognized the duty, his Lordship immediately proceeded to 
disable himself from discharging it, by beginning that career of warfare 
which is still going on. So, that out of a revenue exceeding 21 
millions sterling, the rate of government expenditure on public works 
has, according to Mr. Campbell,* been 2} per cent, or less than 
£ 300,000 a year, spread over a country as large as Europe; for 
British India contains an area of 1,294,602 square miles. And 
ni this half million, by far the greater part is spent on the favoured 
and no dmifot \ery important North-Western Provinces. They yield 
a net-revenue of four and a half millions sterling, and of it have seven 
and a half per cent spent on improvements. Whilst on Madras, with 
a net revenue of nearly four millions, ouly one half per cent is so laid 
out; though in Madras the land assessment falls far heavier on the 
cultivators than in any other part of India, though the soil pants for 
moisture, and though whole rivers of fertilising waters run to waste 
for want of irrigation works. Bengal contributes more than eight 
millions sterling net, and receives one per cent back in the construc¬ 
tion of roads, &e., and Bombay the same per centngc on its net 
revenue of £2, 300,000. Here stands the account for 1849-50 ; the 
year in which there was a small surplus. 
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1 -IQ. MILiJS. 

j KET RKVEKUB. 

VVLLIO WOHKS. 

Bengal 

-41,0007000- 1 

225,000 

£ 8,500,000 i 

^92,20 

N. W. Pnov. 

23,000,000 

K5,000 

4,500,000 

348,000 

Madras 

22 ,000,000 

140,000 

3.770,000 

14,919 

Bombay. 1 

JO,405,000 I 

120,000 

2,337,000 

24,743 


And of these sums so debited against public works, sonic portion 
is, it; must be borne in mind, spent on barracks and purely military 

• Modern India. Mr, Campbell i. a writer favourable l " be existing Jndi ui 
^ministration, but in i • - atistical p.-qu ju.st put ml » l "‘ r *u ’-it?hv il-.e C'-mb 
'' . th- ,.u av rage t.xpnchjuv on uublif -voikd, dunm- four;..,n 

nn,o ,, t , ; fj,P •.nm < J ?‘K1 ROA 
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The figures, too, include the cost of superintendence : 
eh has sometimes wasted 70 per cent, of the outlay. 


f 




IV. Condition of the People. 


But. in spite of war, deficit, and want of roads, bridges, harbours, 

» 1 public works,— in spite of tiiis, the Condition or tlie People 
y have improved during the last twenty years ? Try the Act of 
33,then, by this test. There can be none better or surer. In India, 

1 'wever, it is necessary to recollect, the British Government is more 
an the Ruler and Governor of the people ; it is their Landlord also, 
bus it is doubly bound to them. It has its duties as Proprietor, 
well as its obligations as Administrator to perform ; it lias Tenant?, 
vv ell as Subjects to look after, to care for, and to protect; it efts 
r ectly, as well as indirectly on the cultivation and on the cult ha- 
! r $ of the soil; and it is immediately, as well a? mediately rc- 
ponsible for its state and their condition. Remembering tlii.j, 
r *t let us go to our oldest provinces, where there is what is called 
permanent land settlement; permanent, however, only to the middle 
; fluctuating beyond even Irish fluctuation, to the cultivator, 
the fertile districts of Lower Bengal,” says a thoroughly wcll-in- 
^nied writer in the Calcutta Review, No. NIL 


tl ^o bountifully intersected by noble rivers fed by tributary reams 
rivulets, which spread perennial verdure and luxuriance over 
' Ids and plains and constituting links of communication, Mimu 1 . fe 
l, d promote the alacrity nnd bustle of traffic.—tin -re is to by i .u i 
community lending a life Mich ns to call forth scmpnihy nnd 
tnmiseratiou. The community we allude to, is ibm «d ilm Bengal 
vot. The name is familiiir here as one exprts i\c of an ignur.mf, 


graded, and oppressed nice ” 

*• r p u w hntcver part of Bengal we may go, the Ryot wui fie found, 
o five all his days on rice, and to go covered with a slight cotton 
/J, - The )>rofits which lie males tin* conoi.'o.i in >omc way to- 
be-- The demand* upon him arc almost t mllc>s. and lie must 
<‘t them one by one. This prevents the creation of capital, and 
oioim the longevity of the .Mahnjuni ,..r usuno-.s munev y-.-din. 4 l 
• .,t The districts of ISon-il uru noted tor leit-ht) nnd fxuh.-r- 
"Cfe of crons- and if the Ry--U .w.1.1 enjoy Irm mn and. lx, 
, f . 1 ’ , 1,1 inhibit a chewing spectacle, hot tliur [.re,on 

> „.„ nt v ■ 1 . . bv whom they art- snrrouoded. I ho n.ouih)y 

1 uvthost- I- . nnd ,• |,, 1 U1 . „ fainih. j t T „„; 

' - -Ihi- wl do not holier that thuo'arein iii 

he reckoned a- 2 dulling- of English money. 
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istricts five in every hundred, whose whole annual profits exceed 
one hundred rupees ! 

“ In many instances the earnings of a Ryot are not sufficient for his 
family; and his wife and sons are obliged to betake themselves to 
some pursuit, and assist him with all they cau get. lie lives gene¬ 
rally upon coarse rice and dholl; vegetables and fish would be 
luxuries. His dress consists of a bit of rag and a slender chudder ; 
his bed is composed of a coarse mat and a pillow ; his habitation, a 
thatched roof and his property, a plough, two bullocks, one or two 
lotahs and some bijdhan. lie toils * from morn to noon, from noon 
to dewy eve;’ and despite this he is a haggard, poverty-smitten, 
wretched creature. This is no exaggeration; even iu ordinary seasons, 
and under ordinary circumstances, the Ryots may often be seen 
fasting for days and nights for want of food/ 

‘ The inability of the Ryot to better his degraded condition, in 
which he has been placed by the causes we have named, is increased 
by his mental debasement. Unprotected, harassed and oppressed* 
he has been precluded from the genial rays ot intellectuality. IIi s 
mind is veiled in a thick gloom of ignorance. ’ 


Aud the consequence of this condition of the Bengal Ryot, is, to 
qu itc ti ■ language of the Court of Directors, (3 June, 1852), k ‘ there 
bus been a diminution in the total receipts from land in tlie old 
provinces of Bengal since 1843 44 ” 

kueh are the results of the Zemindary system. Turn next to 
Madras, where the Ryotwary prevails. There, the India Government 
does not place the cultivators at the mercy of great speculators in 
land and farmers of taxes, with power to rack, torment, and sell them 
off; and render them the slaves of money-lenders. There, it acts the 
part uf landlord directly; annually fixing the rent of the minute 
portions into which the soil is subdivided; annually collecting these 
petty . urns from its yearly patch-work settlements. And what are 
the results there? <c The Madras men with whom I have talked/ 5 


writes Mr. t ampbell,* candidly admit that at the present time the 
state of things is most unsatisfactory—-that the people are wretchedly 
poor, the land of little value , that the difficulty is to get people to 
cultivate U on any terms, aud that the cultivation is kept up by 
forcing, by government advances, &c. kc/’ And what are these, \c- 
ru'.” too common place to name ? Cruelties at which hv manit v shud¬ 
ders : and of which the Madras Petition lately presented to Parlia¬ 
ment gives the following example as occurring in the >env loot). 

“That at the dittum [the fixation of rent] settlement of the pie* 
Vi aii \ear, on their [the HyoU] refusal to accept the diiUun offered 
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Avowals of hostility to that potentate. An agent 
of Dost Mohammed Khan wrote to his master 
from Persia that the Shall would send an Elcliee, 
who, after meeting the Ameer, (Dost Mohammed 
Khan,) would proceed to Lahore, in order to 


explain to its ruler, that if he would not restore all 
the Affghan countries to the Ameer, he must be 
prepared to receive the Persian army. This com¬ 
munication was made when sanguine expectations 
'vere entertained of the speedy fall of Herat, and 
it was added, that after that event had taken place, 
money and troops would be sent. M. Vickovitch, 
the Russian agent already mentioned, offered, on 
the part of Russia, to repel the attacks of Runjeet 
Singh; and it appears that he had in his pos¬ 
session letters addressed to that prince, announcing 
that if he did not withdraw from Peshawer, the 
Russians would compel him. 

The language held with regard to the English 
though less violent, Was scarcely less hostile 
There is no evidence, indeed, that the agents of 
Russia talked like some of their brethren else¬ 
where, of dictating the terms of peace in Calcutta ; 
but the rulers of Candahar were enjoined to follow 
the wishes of the Shah of Persia, and on no 
account to ally themselves with the English. They 
were told also, that the English had preceded the 
Russians by many generations in civilization; but 
hat now the latter had arisen from their sleep. 
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were seeking for foreign possessions find all), 
ances; that the English were not a military 
people, but merely the merchants of Europe. 
Little care seems to have been taken to conceal 
the aggressive spirit which led to the employment 
of Russian agents in Afghanistan. They are 
represented as avowing, that as the affairs of 
Turkey and TVrsia were adjusted, Russia sought 
an extension of her influence in Toorkistan and 
Caubul. Such language, as is observed by Sir 
Alexander Burnes, might deserve little notice, it 


§L 


unsupported by facts • but the facts, to beat out 
the reports, ore not wanting; and by such con¬ 
duct, (again quoting the words ot Sir A. Jlurnes,) 

“ Russia is casting before us a challenge.” T hat 

challenge wo could not decline, without a compro¬ 
mise both of national interest and national honour, 
Russia lias no legitimate object in Afghanistan: 
she lias no interest to protect there, and no plea 
for interference. We havo an interest of the 
highest importance; an object justifying the most 
strenuous efforts. In accepting the Russian chal¬ 
lenge, therefore, we have shown no spirit of 
encroachment, no undue appetite for aggrandize¬ 
ment, rto desire to rush needlessly into war. The 
time ban arrived when Afghanistan must be sub¬ 
jected to the Influence either of Russia or Great 
Britain ; and (the representative of the latter coun¬ 
try could not honestly hesitate at such n crisis. 


_ 
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by the unfriendly spirit of its rulers. The division 
oi the country into % number of separate govern* 
merits, diminished its value as a barrier to British 
ludia, because it diminished its strength. The 
extraordinary system of copartnery in which Can- 
dahar was held, (and Peshawer also, while it con¬ 
tinued an independent state,) increased the evil. 
Still, as we found such a state of things existing, 
it was determined, without reference to the title of 
the existing rulers, to attempt to establish with 
them such relations as should effect the object 
which it was desired to attain. The attempt was 
made, and it failed. The Affghan chieftains pre¬ 
ferred a Russian to a British alliance. They 
Would rather have directed their arms against the 
a llies of England than against its enemies. In 
s uch an emergency, what could we do but what 
We have done ? What course could be less excep¬ 
tionable, than to aid the most powerful and most 
faithful of our allies, in restoring to the throne 
which he formerly occupied, a sovereign who has 
learned attachment to the British Government, 
from having found, under its protection, an asy¬ 
lum in the time of adversity J 

Of our right to aid Slioojah-ool-Moolk, in re¬ 
suming his sovereignty, no reasonable doubt can 






entertained : in Europe it would not be 
tioned, and in the East, where international law 


is certainly not better understood, nor more rigo¬ 
rously observed, there can be no pretext for increased 
delicacy. It is not many years since all Europe 
united in deposing the actual sovereign of France, 
and assisting a family long exiled from the throne 
in re-ascending it. It is not necessary to inquire 
into the policy of this proceeding; it is enough 
that it occurred—that the allied powers were 
satisfied of their right thus to act, and to declare, 
on entering France, that they would not treat with 
Napoleon Buonaparte nor with any of his family. 

In the more recent contests for the thrones of 
Portugal and Spain, we have seen that the other 
powers of Europe have not hesitated to recognize 
the claims of one of the contending parties, and 
even to afford a certain degree of assistance to 
uphold them. These are cases of far greater diffi¬ 
culty than that of Afghanistan. Though expe¬ 
rienced jurists might have little doubt as to who 
was the rightful sovereign ot either Portugal or 
Spain, yet, in both cases, the rival was able to set 
up a colourable claim. It is not so in Afghanis¬ 
tan. Shoojah-ool-Moolk is a member of the royal 
house, and, on the question of right, none but 
another member of the same house can be qualified 
to enter the lists with him. If, in Afghanistan, 
Kamram be passed over in favour of Shoojah, so in 
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i, rejecting the flimsy pretences. thus grasped the fr tiL' tau» o 
uf justice: — 

" I cannot tor a moment admit, th doctrine ihaf, bccfW ‘h^ 
x i ( v.' of policy upon uhieli wo mav iinve tunned engn£' , ' ,m '“ 1 '’ NU 1 
Prince,. may have In on hy circot,. .t:me*.» - nttcn.d^ V 11 ’ 
we arc not* t > net scrupulously up t 1 the terms m «! puit ° ? lc,f w J 

cn g*gftmwib." 

Lord M'-tcalle went even forth T: tor In argued tint even in a 
a,*,,* oh.:;,™*, mti\i law ami pmehre, and neither our supremacy nor 

our power, ougl t to prevail : - 

•* Where (hero is a total failure of heirs it is probably more coin 
sisOMif with light that the people should elect a Sovereign, than 
that the principality should lapse to the Paramount state, that State, 
in j’u i, hn\iiig r. > right in Stu ll ft ease but wlint it assumes hv virtue 
of its power.” 

Lord D Thou sie, however, has reversed this sound policy. According 

Q 

to him. our supremacy, wherever an apology or an excuse can be 
raised, has to over-ride our treaties, lias to interpret their language, 
and to decide all their difficulties ; and “ it is only in this wav,” sn\* 
his admirer, Mr, Campbell, ci that we Can hope, gradually to extinguish 
the Native States which consume so large a portion of the revenue 
of the country,** as if they were robbing us of something we were 
justly entitled to. 

Revenue is then the motive for tliis change. Rut revenue does not 
always include profit. “ By incorporating Sattara with our posses¬ 
sions wc shall increase the reve nue of our State, 5 ' joyfully, if immo¬ 
rally, anticipated Lord Dalliousie in 18-JS. “ We were not prepared 

to find that the annexation of Sattara would prove a drain on the 
general revenues of India,” gravely and sadfully replied the Court of 
Directors, after four years experience of these expectations, in 1852. 
Nor is the loss to the general revenues of India arising from the absorp¬ 
tion of Sattara an exceptional ease. The King of Oudc was formerly 
bound to pay us a tribute of £700,000; in lieu of it we took from 
him a territory yielding £1,125,000; but, after twenty years pos¬ 
session of it, the revenue was found to have declined at the rate of 
£10,000 annually ; and this decline, the Court of Directors last year 
stated, is still going on. So, too, with Coorg—it is a 1ob3 ; Scinde is 
a loss; the Punjaub a bottomless pit of expense. 

13y these annexations, however, a large body of Englishmen do, rto 
doubt, cain. Patronage is increased, employment is increased, sala- 
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h ion of adoption under (ho law nml custom ol India. ‘ 

„f this sort rather famish'similitudes to illustrate or to adorn, 
Than supplv analogies from whence to reason.’ But these terms 
mislead its also, by assuming the existence m India ol a system oi 
order, and of regulated right in tire relation between one great tm- 
neror and other minor sovereigns, which, I believe, never existed, ami 
certainly not for the last century. On the contrary, any system ot 
rights is entirely at variance with the lawlessness and anarchy winch 

prevailed, when our political connection with India commenced. ) c 
' . • 1 iL. 1 . ll.r. (in this 


Sl 


JIlOWllKU, W.UHi UUI OUUUVV.V. * | • , 

only law' then recognized was the law of the strongest. On n*> 

J ° P * I.... K.,1,1 mi/ nr till: 


ground, it seems to me visionary to talk of rights held uiulei tht 
huij icrors, or the Mahrattas, and derived by us iroui them. 

“ Nevertheless, it is stated that we arc lords paramount in relation 
to Sattara, first, as successors to the Emperors ; 1 have just u 
shown, however, I think, that there was no paramount sovereign y 
for us to succeed to. We have conquered a huge por ion o L 
ri lories which (he Emperors once possessed, not Horn them, b«t » 
otlicr powers who had seized them. Vve are thus become 1 ) . 

domimmt or paramount power in India, and able to throw our we.ght 
into the scale of justice and order when any dispute is likely to^ 

, urb the general pence. In this sense we may be said to t- - 11 , 

to the Emperors, but not to any constitutional prerogatives, winci 
confer on us rights as lords paramount. . . , /* * <i lC 

“ A"ain, if we have auv claim to succeed to such rights in n 
Emperor, we must either have obtained them irom him hy g ^' 1 ^ 
tivutv, or have received some formal submission from o 1 
vereigns, or else some implied grant or submission of the 'UK • 
so, where and when did all this occur/ But there 1 * un * 
to be found of any such grant, or of any such su mu ^ 

and a mere general rumour or impression, such as w cu n ^ 

the members of the Eomhay Government, should not si iic y ^ 
allowed for a moment to affect that great, and onions ]n ;l 

public law d by the writers .f Europe, that one |>m 

treaty cannot bo allowed to iutroducc subsequent restrictions wine 
he has not exprcb^od. 


Central '’Brigg-s. 

« |f you do away with the tight of adoption with respect to the 


Princes i.r lud..', U« f ,"^*1 ,i',.Vc"cottIVrretl' olrk’ftUtr'/!' 1 1’/*• ihok 

: 

r “' 1 . * ... v ,f, ,'q. fj.r'ii of individual- to adopt, yoti will 

\ on art- 10 uu • :y ... - 1 , ,i , 


■'in'l- - lilt- faith of I ho people' l India; you will inlluenee that 
oninioii wine!, lus hitherto maintained you in your power; and that 


influence will thrill througli your army; and you will find some 
^ J <or ,{ ‘M. ,. ri‘ than one • viid, we shall is:.t* .jome 

• (f ||ji ,r E;iiitai tin.mahout tue uliole empire 
imnenoM amount millions will not bt' able 


mg, ami hear ol 
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5 ui^h. , Your nrmy is derived from the peasantry of the 
who have rights ; and if those rights are infringed upon, 
you will no longer have to depend on the fidelity of that array. You 
have a native array of 250,000 men to support your power, and it is 
on the fidelity of that array your power rests. But you may rely on 
it, if you infringe the institutions of the people of India, that army 
will sympathise with them ; for they are part of the population ; and 
in every infringement you may make upon the rights of individuals, 
you infringe upon the rights of men who arc either themselves in the 
array, or upon their sons, their fathers, or their relatives. Let the 
fidelity of your army be shaken, and your power is gone.” 

But there are other reasons against this new theory of subversion, 



besides the advantage thus authoritatively described as resulting to 
our own power, and its stability, from the maintenance ot Native 
States. We have, it is true, become the predominant power in India, 


but our supremacy is not without its correlative oblig uions and duties. 
On the contrary, it is a superiority limited and restricted within the 
stipulations and provisions, and controlled and checked by the words 
and language of treaties. “ I would,” wrote General Wellesley, half 
a century ago, to his more ambitious and peremptory brother, the 
then Governor-General,—* C I would sacrifice Gwalior, or every other 
frontier in India ten times over, in order to preserve our character 
for scrupulous good faith.” “ What!” he nobly asked ot his rela¬ 
tive, “ what brought me successfully through the last campaign 
but strict adherence to British good faith ; and what success could 
I hope for in any future operations, if I were to tarnish that faith 
Forty years passed an ay; hut iu 1812 Lord Auckland (a great 
offender in some respects,) still repeated the Great Duke s language: 
“ Fn viewing this question,”—the right of the widow of the Rajah ot 
Kishcngur to adopt a son without authority from her deceased 
husband; 


<( I would at once put nsid" any reference to the prerogatives 
“ claimed and exercised nv the Emperor of Delhi, or of any 
“supposed rights which it 1ms hern thought might b. rv > nrd by 
“ us, because they were habitually enforced by th e Sovereigns, or 
li by others, who have at different times hel l supreme rule within 
the various provinces of the Empire. I would look unl\ to the 
terms and spirit of th ‘ treaties or eneagemeut < which we have 
" formed with the several states of India —and b'ing forward no 
“ other demand than such as, in reference to those engagements, 
“ may h,- indisputably consistent with good faith.’* 

Again, when an attempt was made to deprive the Rajah ofUmelui 
, t,;,. mkmxt V.iM- HHSflHfe 2k» — * ' * 
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^ .^0a^klftiMl, rejecting the flimsy pretences, thus grasped the substance 
of justice : — 

** I cannot for a moment admit the doctrine that, because the 
view of policy upon which we may have formed engagements with 
Native Princes may have been by circumstances materially altered, 
we are not to act scrupulously up to the terms and spirit of those 
engagements/* 

Lord Metcalfe went even further : for he argued that even in a 
cmus omissus, native law and practice,' and neither our supremacy nor 
our power, ought to prevail: — 

l< Where there is a total failure of heirs, it is probably more con¬ 
sistent with right that the people should elec t a Sovereign , t nan 
that the principality should lapse to the Paramount state, that State, 
in fact, having no rights in such a case but what it assumes by virtue* 
of its power.” 

Lord Dalhousic, however,has reversed this sound policy. According 
to him, our supremacy, wherever an apology or an excuse can be 
raised, lias to over-ride our treaties, has to interpret their h ngungi. 
mu l ' all their difficulties ; and “ it is only in this v... BAV 8 

las admirer, -Mr. Campbell, “ that we tun hope gradually to extinguish 
the Native States which consume so large a portion of the revenue 
of the country,” as if they were robbing us of something we 
justly entitled to. 

Revenue is theu the motive for this change. Rut revenue does not 
always include profit. “ By incorporating Sattara with our posses¬ 
sions we .slml 1 increase the revalue of our State,” joyfully, it immo- 
rally, anticipated Lord Dailiousic in 18-18. “ We were not prepared 

to find that the annexation of Sattnra would prove a drain on (he 
general revenues of India,’* gravely rmd .-adiullv replied (he t-outt ol 


J tired,.r-, after four year-, experience of these expectations, in 


J ”11 l 11 11 CHIU ;. 1 

Nor die l.es to die gem rul revenues ol holin an inu; from the absorp¬ 
tion of S; Uara an exceptional case. The King of Ou.le was formerly 
lnu.iid. to pay u» a tribute ot 670 ■ 000; i# lieu of II m u,A tv,,,., 
i, t vd lory yielding ■fc'I,l2f>,'' | 00 ; hut, after twenty year* pus- 
. ion of it, the revenue was found to have declined at the rate of 
PI ( 1 , 1)00 am. willy; and this decline, the Court of Hircclors last year 
. (tlte ,i ) s i;u going on. So, too, with Coorg—it is a loss ; Scindc is 
|,ksj the l’ur.jaub a bottomless pit ot expense. 

By the- an,ii xaiions, however, a large body of Lnglisluneu do. no 


dotihf. gain. 
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'entertained : in Europe it would not be que 
toned, and in the East, where international law 
is certainly not better understood, nor more rigo¬ 
rously observed, there can be no pretext for increased 
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delicacy. It is not many years since all Europe 
united in deposing the actual sovereign of France, 
and assisting .a family long exiled from the throne 
in re-ascending it. It is not necessary to inquire 
into the policy of this proceeding; it is enough 
that it occurred—that the allied powers were 
satisfied of their right thus to act, and to declare, 
on entering France, that they would not treat with 
Napoleon Buonaparte nor with any of his family. 

In the more recent contests for the thrones of 
Portugal and Spain, we have seen that the other 
powers of Europe have not hesitated to recognize 
the claims of one of the contending parties, and 
even to afford a certain degree of assistance to 
uphold them. These are cases of far greater diffi¬ 
culty than that of Afghanistan. Though expe¬ 
rienced jurists might have little doubt as to who 
was the rightful sovereign of either Portugal or 
Spain, yet, in both cases, the rival was able to set 
up a colourable claim. It is not so in Afghanis¬ 
tan. Shoojah-ool-Moolk is a member of the royal 
house, and, on the question of right, none but 
another member of the same house can be qualified 
to enter the lists with him. If, in Afghanistan, 
Kamram be passed over in favour of Shoojah, so in 
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ies there undoubtedly were to be over 
> an d among the greatest were those pre- 


(St 


sen ted by the unsettled state of Affghanistail, and 
f 7 the unfriendly spirit of its rulers. The division 
of the country into a number of separate govern¬ 
ments, diminished its value as a barrier to British 
India, because it diminished its strength. The 
extraordinary system of co-partnery in which Can - 
dahar was held, (and Peshawer also, while it con¬ 
tinued an independent state,) increased the evil. 
Still, as we found such a state of tilings existing, 
it was determined, without reference to the title of 
the existing rulers, to attempt to establish with 
them such i*elations as should effect the object 
which it Was desired to attain. The attempt was 
made, and it failed. The Affghan chieftains pre¬ 
ferred a Russian to a British alliance. They 
would rather have directed their arms against the 
allies of England than against its enemies. In 
such an emergency, what could we do but what 
we have done ? What course could be less excep¬ 
tionable, than to aid the most powerful and most 
faithful of our allies, in restoring to the throne 
which he formerly occupied, a sovereign who has 
learned attachment to the British Government, 
from having found, under its protection, an asy¬ 
lum in the time of adversity? 

Of our right to aid Shoojah-ool-Moolk, in re¬ 
suming his sovereignty, no reasonable doubt can 
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Wat Peeking fc: foivigu possession# and b 
rficcs, that tli*: English ■• ere not n military 
people, but merely the merchants of hi mope. 
Little caio seems to have been taken to conceal 
the aggressive spirit which led to the employment 
of .Russian agents in Affghaniltan. They are 
represented as avowing, that as the affairs of 
Turkey and Persia were adjusted, Russia sought 
an extension of her influence in Toorkistau ami 
Caubul. Such language, as is observed by Sir 
Alexander Btirncs, might deserve little notice, if 
unsupported by facts,: but the facts, to bear out 
the reports, are not wanting; and by such con¬ 
duct. (again quoting the words of Sir A. Burnes.) 
“ Russia is casting before us a challenge.” That 



challenge we could not decline, without a compro¬ 
mise both of national interest and national honour. 
Russia has no legitimate object in Afghanistan: 
she 1ms no interest to protect there, and no plea 
for interference, Wo have an interest of the 
highest importance.; an object justifying the most 
strenuous efforts. In accepting the Russian chal¬ 
lenge, therefore, we have shown no spirit of 
encroachment, no undue appetite for aggrandize¬ 
ment, no desire to rush needlessly into war. The 
time lias arrived when Aftghanistan must be sub¬ 
jected to the influence either of Russia or Great 
Britain; and the representative of the latter coun¬ 
try could not honestly hesitate at such a crisis. 
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districts five in every hundred, whose whole annual profits exce 
[e hundred rupees ! # 

“ In many instances the earnings of a Ryot are not sufficient for his 
family; and his wife and sons are obliged to betake themselves to 
some pursuit, and assist him with all they can get. lie lives gene¬ 
rally upon coarse rice and dholl; vegetables and fish would be 
luxuries. His dress consists of a bit of rag and a slender ehudder ; 
his bed is composed of a coarse mat and a pillow ; bis habitation, a 
thatched roof and bis property, a plough, two bullocks, one or two 
lotahs and some hijdhan. lie toils ‘from morn to noon, trom noon 
to dewy eve/ and despite (his he is a haggard, poverty-smitten, 
wretched creature. This is no exaggeration; even in ordinary seasons, 
and under ordinary circumstances, the Ryots may often be seen 
fasting for days and nights for want of food.’ 

“ The inability of the Ryot to better his degraded condition, in 
which lie has been placed by the causes we have named, is increased 
by bis mental debasement. Unprotected, harassed and oppressed, 
he has been precluded from the genial rays ot intellectuality. I ,s 
mind is veiled in a thick gloom of ignorance.” 

And the consequence of this condition ol the Bengal Ryot, ho 1° 
quote tin* language of the Court of Directors, (3 June, 1852), tluic 
has been a diminution in the total receipts Ijrom land in the old 


§L 


provinces of Bengal since 1843 44.*’ 

►nu b are the results of the Zcmindary system. Turn next to 
Madras, where the Ryotwary prevails. There, the India Government 
does not place the cultivators at the mercy of great speculators in 
land and farmers of taxes, with power to rack, torment, and sell them 
otF; and render them the slaves of money-lenders. There, it acts the 
part of landlord directly; annually fixing the rent of the minute 
portions into which the soil is subdivided; annually collecting these 


petty urns from its yearly patch-work settlements. And what ai^ 
the results there ? “ The Madras men with whom I have talked, 

writes Mr. Campbell/’' candidly admit that at the present time the 
state of thin its most unsatisfactory—that the people arc wretched!) 
poor, the laud of little value ; that the difficulty is to get people to 
cultivate it on any terms, and that the cultivation is kept up by 
farcin*:, by government advances, &c. &c. ’ And what are these, ‘ 

Szc” too common place to name? Cruelties at which humanity shud¬ 
ders : and of which the Madras Petition lately presented to Parlia¬ 
ment gives the following example as occurring in -the V :ar 
<l That ar the riiu»:m [the fixation of rent ; -‘Pb 
■■ns vear, on their , the ttyoisj refusal to accept f,i0 oirerU 1 
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'owals of hostility to that potentate. An agent 1 
of Dost Mohammed Khan wrote to his master 
from Persia that the Shall would send an Elchee, 
who, after meeting the Ameer, (Dost Mohammed 


Khan,) would proceed to Lahore, in order to 
explain to its ruler, that if he would not restore all 
the Afghan countries to the Ameer, he must be 
prepared to receive the Persian army. This com¬ 
munication w'as made when sanguine expectations 
were entertained of the speedy fall of Herat, and 
it was added, that after that event had taken place, 
money and troops would he sent. hr. Vickovitck, 
the Russian agent already mentioned, offered, on 
the part of Russia, to repel the attacks of Runjeet 
Singh; and it appears that he had in his pos¬ 
session letters addressed to that prince, announcing 
tliat if he did not withdraw from Pesliawer, the 
Russians would compel him. 

The language held with regard to the English^ 
though less violent, was scarcely less hostile 
There is no evidence, indeed, that the agents of 
Russia talked like some of their brethren else¬ 
where, of dictating the terms of peace in Calcutta; 
but the rulers of C&ndahar were enjoined to follow 
the wishes of the Shah of Persia, and on no 
account to ally themselves with the English. They 
Were told , also, that the English had preceded the 
Russians by many generations in civilization ; but 
hat now the latter had arisen from their sleep. 
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were seeking for foreign possessions and alii 
ances; that the English were not a military 
people, but merely the merchants of. Europe. 
Little care seems to have been taken to conceal 
the aggressive spirit which led to the employment 
of Russian agents in Afghanistan. They are 
represented as avowing, that as the affairs of 
Turkey and Persia were adjusted, Russia sought 
au extension of her influence in Toovkistan and 
Caiibul. Such language, as is observed by Sir 
Alexander Burned, might deserve little notice, it 
unsupported by facts i but the facts, to beat out 
the reports, ore not wanting; and by such con¬ 
duct, (again quoting the words of Sir A. Burnesj) 
Russia is casting before us a challenge.” That 
challenge wo could not decline, without a compro¬ 
mise both of national interest mid national honour. 
Russia has no legitimate object in Afghanistan: 
she lias no interest to protect there, and no plea 
for interference. Wo have an interest of the 
highest iiiiportance; an object justifying the mast 
strenuous efforts In accepting the Russian chal¬ 
lenge, therefore, w« have shown no spirit of 
encroachment, no undue appetite for aggrandise¬ 
ment, no dexire to rush needlessly into war. The 
time has arrived when Afghanistan must be sub¬ 
jected to the influence either of Russia or (boat 
Britain '; and the representative of the latter coun¬ 
try could not honestly hesitate at such a crisis. 
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faculties there undoubtedly were to be over- 
"'come; and among the greatest were those pre¬ 
sented by the unsettled state of Afghanistan, and 
by the unfriendly spirit of its rulers. The division 
of the country into a number of separate govern¬ 
ments, diminished its value as a barrier to British 
India, because it diminished its strength. The 


<SL 


extraordinary system of co-partnery in which Can- 
dahar was held, (and Peshawer also, while it con¬ 
tinued an independent state,) increased the evil. 
Still, as we found such a state of things existing, 
it was determined, without reference to the title of 
the existing rulers, to attempt to establish with 
them such relations as should effect the object 
which it was desired to attain. The attempt was 
made, and it failed. The Affglian chieftains pre¬ 
ferred a Russian to a British alliance. They 
would rather have directed their arms against the 
allies of England than against its enemies. In 
such an emergency, what could wo do but what 
We have doue? What course could be less excep¬ 
tionable, than to aid the most powerful and most 
faithful of our allies, in restoring to the throne 
which he formerly occupied, a sovereign who has 
learned attachment to the British Government, 
from having found, under its protection, an asy¬ 
lum in the time of adversity? 

Of our right to aid Shoojah-ooi-MooA, in re¬ 
suming his sovereignty, no reasonable doubt can 
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led cmdiiatiou toward 7 lie unlive princes, chi {., an 1 pel 
mcr were Found t he best instruments tor conciliating tow. 
goodwill oF their subjects. We managed generally so to 
combine their interest with our own, that they soon perceived that 
the success of our Government proved the I source of benefit i > 
themselves, and thus they became, in a manner, constituent elements 
of our system of Government. The language of .Mr. Elphinstmc 
was, “ that the British Government is uniformly anxious to promo!i 
the prosperity of its adherents, it being a maxim of its policy tli.v 
the interests of such persons should be as dear to it as its own/* 

“ l attribute to this system the first and more early co-operation of 
the natives g in our progress. A perseverance in the same 

course of moderation and forbearance, a cautious abstaining from 
interference with the native religion, a scrupulous n-gard to the main¬ 
tenance of our honour and good faith, an impartial administration oi 
justice, and, in fact, the general kind and benevolo • mat of all 
classes, did not fail to win the confidence of the people at larg o An 
immense native army, second to none in efficient v and discipline, 
and whose attachment and fidelity have stood the test of no ordinary 
temptations, have also been the fruits of this system. And at length 
we have' the amazing spectacle of a vast country, consisting of f> ;0,(7()i> 
‘speire miles, and containing upwards of J00 millions of inhahiuou , 
governed through the medium of a handful of Englishmen. 

“ May it not be fairly questioned whether a system of univeisal 
conquest and assumption of territory would have been equally suc¬ 
cessful / and if so, whether it is prudent, even were it just, to deviate 
from this successful course? 1 am the last person to wish to dero¬ 
gate from the importance of ‘British bayonets’ in India; without 
them we could have neither gained, or retained, our magnificent 
empire. I am, however, equally persuaded that a bare dependence 
upon physical force, either in early or later times, although it i A h(, 
no doubt, have maintained the security of our factories on the coW* 
and fully vindicated our national power, yet under it, the civilizing 
influences of the British rule could never have been extended, and 
the range of our cannon must have continued to be the boundaries of 
our territory. 1 ” 


Ine Hon. Mr . Melville, cm East India Director . 

I lie supreme Government of India has declared that an adoption 
is of no power or eilcct until it has ‘ received the sanction of the 
sovereign power, with whom it rests to give or to refuse itand 
even Sir George Clerk, who declares himseit in favour of recognizing 
the adoption, admits that an adoption is only valid if sanctioned by 
the paramount power; viz. the British Government. This seems the 
chief reason for refusing to sanction the adoption, and I must 
therefore examine it in some detail. 

e( In the first place, I think we ought to lay aside the European feu¬ 
dal terms, which run through the papers, of ‘lord paramount 5 and 
of ‘suzerain.’ and nf roorAwJins* Sa*>o..« ■3 Ba* 
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: ,. u .' 3 tion of adoption under the law and custom ol India. ‘ 1 .u.d- 
lels of this sort rather furnish similitudes to nlustra! e or to at oti, 
than supply analogies from whence to reason but these terms 
mislead us also, bv assuming the existence m India ol a system of 
order, and of regulated right in the relation between one great hin- 
peror and other minor sovereigns, which, I believe, never existed, and 
certainlv not for the last century. On the contrary, any system ot 
rLlus is entirely at variance with the lawlessness and anarchy winch 
prevailed, when our political connection with India commenced. ll> e 


j 11 uV dlR >> ilvU vui v 1 • 

onlv law then recognized was the law of the strongest. On tins 


ouiy law men rccuginzx-u \ »;, . , , 

ground, it seems to me visionary to talk of rights held under t il. 
Emperors, or the Mahrattas, and derived by us from them. 

Nevertheless, it is stated that we are lords paramount m rcla 
to Sattara, first, as successors to the Emperors; 1 have just no 
shown, however, I think, that there was no paramount soveni i 
for us (o succeed to. We have conquered a large portion ofthc te 
; •’ tries which the Emperors once possessed, not from them ■ 
other powers who had seized them. ^Ve are thus becouu ) j lt 
dominant or paramount power in India, and able to thio^ 
into the scale of justice and order when any dispute is lu * ra 
turh the general peace. In this sense we may be sau to c . - ^ 

to Hie Emperors, but not to any constitutional prerogative., 


..j Emperors, but not to any constitutional prerogative 

confer on us rights as lords paramount. * 

11 Again, if we have any claim to succeed to such righ s • 

° ... n i , ■ i ji. v,i m }>v n-ratti o* 


” Again, n we nave any uituui u .* •- . . i)T 

Emperor, we must either have obtained them irom bun Ago 
treat v, or have received some formal submission irom o 1 j. 
vereigns, or else some implied grant or submission ot 1 ll : ' 1I1( * cC 


’iLi'.J.r), ui tiat' ry;>wiv^ iiiiplicd gr.Ull U 1 ShiJi.uo-iui* . t rilCC 

so, where and when did all this occur? but there is » ^ . 

to he found of any such grant, or ol any -neb ' ,, v 

and a mere general rumour or impression, such ns. n> - , |,c 

ssr. 

2 SC 2 *.* 2 X 2 SS- -.~ "" 

lie lias not exprt osed. 


General 


« k you do ..«* wuh io ! r.;: /iS 

-' 1 :;V:;..-=i .... • ni.e- «i " 

r. lntcs winch ou r ."tjvbVml* l'-r llu-ir merits tiny should be 

-'■•' •' y /" T' t icrc vmi are treadin ; on <Ulicnti ground. If 
njl.svfd to cm p • ^ v ^ , ? ( .f individuals to adopt, you will 

St"u.c’frdtr“i Hie i.coplc'ol* India .you will influence that 
i union which h„, hitherto f ,i nt.„ncj you ... and that 

influence will thrill through year army; am >ou '> m ; d 
d„v, -is Lord Metcalfe more than «me» .said, we shall me some 
,, i »niiflfl"rati,.H thnmivhout the whole empire 

: ! , V‘ • j.jillioits will not h • able 
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extinguish. Your army is derived from the peasantry of the 
country, who have rights ; and it those rights are infringed upon, 
you will no longer have to depend on the fidelity of that army. You 
have a native army of 250,000 men to support your power, and it is 
on the fidelity of that army your power rests. But you may relv oil 
it, it you infringe the institutions of the people of India, that armv 
will sympathise with them; for they are part of the population ; and 
in every infringement you may make upon the rights of individuals, 
you infringe upon the rights of men who are either themselves in (he 
army, or upon their sons, their fathers, or their relatives. Let the 
fidelity of your army be shaken, and your power is gone.’’ 


But there are other reasons against this new theory of subversion, 
besides the advantage thus authoritatively described ns resulting to 
our own power, and its stability, from the maintenance of Nathc 
States. We have, it is true, become the predominant power in India, 
but our supremacy is not without its correlative obligations and duties. 
On the contraryi it is a superiority limited and restricted within the 


stipulations and provisions, and controlled and checked by the words 
and language of treaties. “ I would,” wrote General Wellesley, half 
a century ago, to his more ambitious and peremptory brother, the 
then Governor-Genera!,—“I would sacrifice Gwalior, or every other 
frontier in India teu times over, in order to preserve our character 
for scrupulous good faith. ! * “ What!” lie nohlv asked of his rela¬ 

tive, “ what brought me successfully through the last campaign 
but strict adherence to British good faith ; and what success could 
I hope for in any future operations, if I were to tarnish that faith !" 
Forty years passed away; but in 1812 Lord Auckland (a gnat 
offender in some respects,) >till repeated the Great Duke’s language: 
“ In viewing this question/’—the right of the widow of the Rajah of 
Kishengur to adopt a sou without authority from her deceased 
husband: 


I would at once put aside any reference to the prerogatives 
C( claimed arid exercised by the Emperor of Delhi, or <»f any 
u supposed rights which it has been thought might In' assumed' I V 
u us, because they wore habitually cufnn .1 hv th * <• -ho-on i ;nn oY 
u by others, who have at different times held supreme rule within 
“ the variousprownces of the Empire. I would look only to the 
<v terms and spirii of the treaties or engagements whirl] v,* luve 
burned nith the several states of India —and bring forward no 
“ other demand limn such as, in reference to those engagements, 
ii:< \ v bo indisputably consistent with gnodfimh. 1 * 

Ag.aii 1 , when an attempt was made to deprive the ILqali <( f(LocIui 
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land, rejecting tlic flimsy pretences, thus grasped the substal 
of Justice : — 


(St 


“ I cannot for a moment admit the doctrine that, because the 
view of policy upon which we may have formed engagements with 
Native Princes may have been by circumstances' 'materially altered, 
we are not to act scrupulously up to the terms and spirit of those 
engagements.” 


Lord Metcalfe went even further : for he argued that even in a 
atstts OMWM8, native law and practice,- and neither our supremacy nor 
our power, ought to prevail: — 

‘ Where there is a total failure of heirs, it is probably more con¬ 
sistent with right that the people should elect a Sovereign, than 
that the principality should lapse to the Paramount state, that State, 
in fact, having no rights in such a case but what it assumes by virtue 
of its power.” 

Lord Dnlhousic,however,has reversed this sound policy. According 


to him, our supremacy, wherever an apology or an excuse can be 
jvb.cd, lias to over-ride our treaties, lias to interpret their language, 
and to decide all their difficulties; and “ it is only in this way;’ says 
his ; diuiier. Mr. Campbell, “ that we i,miiopc gradually to extinguish 
the Native States which consume so large a portion of the revenue 
pf>lhc country,” as if they were robbing us of something we were 
justly entitled to. 

Revenue is then the motive for this change. Put revenue does not 
always include profit. “ 11 y incorporating Sat tarn with our posse¬ 
sions we shall increase the revenue of our State,” joyfully, if immo¬ 
rally, anticipated Lord 1‘rdhousie in 184H. “ Wc were not prepared 
to find that the annexation f Sahara would prow a draiu on the 
,. t n nd rcvcniiCH of India,” p rawly and sadfully replied the Court of 
after four years experience of these expectations, in I Ho2. 
Nur • i.i* b,‘.s to the gene : ! revenues of India mi ing from the absorp¬ 
tion S i" ■ ■ i.' nn exceptional en~, . The King of Oude was f-M-nurly 
| mMi u ] t 0 j.nv us a tribute of 1:700,000 j in lieu of i: wo took from 
j,i Tn a t.i i'i;ory yielding £1,125,000; but, after twenty yc.»rs pus- 
• c •• ion of it, the revenue was found to have declined at the rate of 
r |(),0()0 anmmlL ; and this decline, the Court, ofjhmtors last year 

• 

pi-.vj; the Pm.jr.ui> a bottomless pit of expense. 

Bv thc;«- annexations, however, a large body of Englishmen .do, no 
JoU 1 - . uaiii. PnlroiiHgc ix increased, employment is increased, sala- 
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entertained : in Europe it would not be ques- 
foned, and in the East, where international law 


is certainly not better understood, uor more rigo¬ 
rously observed, there can be no pretext for increased 
delicacy. It is not many years since all Europe 
united in deposing the actual sovereign of France, 
and assisting a family long exiled from the throne 
jn re-ascending it. It is not necessary to inquire 
into the policy of this proceeding; it is enough 
that it occurred—that the allied powers were 
satisfied of their right thus to act, and to declare, 
on entering France, that they would not treat with 
Napoleon Buonaparte nor with any of his family. 

In the more recent contests for the thrones of 
Portugal ami Spain, we have seen that the other 
powers of Europe have not hesitated to recognize 
the claims of one of the contending parties, and 
even to afford a certain degree of assistance to 
uphold them. These are cases of far greater diffi¬ 
culty than that of Afghanistan. Though expe¬ 
rienced jurists might have little doubt as to who 
was the rightful sovereign of either Portugal or 
Spain, yet, in both cases, the rival was able to set 
up a colourable claim. It is not so in Afghanis¬ 
tan. Shoojah-ool-Moolk is a member of the royal 
house, and, on the question of right, none but 
another member of the same house can be qualified 
to enter the lists with him. If, in Afghanistan, 
Kamram be passed over in favour of Shoojah, so in 
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fl were seeking for foreign possessions and alli¬ 
ances ; that the English were not a military 
people, but merely the merchants of Europe. 
Little care seems to have been taken to conceal 
the aggressive spirit which led to the employment 
of Russian agents in Afghanistan. They are 
represented as avowing, that as the affuim of 
Turkey mid Persia were adjusted, Russia sought 
an extension of her influence in 1 oorkistan and 
Cafibul. Such language, as is observed by Sir 
Alexander Burnes, might deserve little notice, it 
unsupported by facts i but the facts, to heat out. 
the reports, arc not wanting; and by such con¬ 
duct, (again <juot lg the words ot Sir A. Binnes.) 
“ Rit.-sin is casting before u;- a challenge.” That 
challenge w« could not decline, without a compro¬ 
mise both of national interest and national honour. 
■Russia has no legitimate object in Afghanistan: 
she h.. i no interest, to protect there, and no plea 


fw interference. We luwo axi iutefebt of the 
highest Importance ; an object justifying the most 

tilioimoiw efforts* In tint (ding the IlfiMimi rbnl- 

lenge, therefore, we have shown no spirit of 
encroachment, no undue Appetite for nggrandteo- 
njcn t, no desire to rush needlessly into war. The 
limt: bun arrived when Afghanistan must bo sub¬ 
jected to tlie influence either of Russia or l Lent 
UtiUbh ; find the represent dive of the latter coun- 
try could not honestly hesitate at such a crisis. 
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faculties there undoubtedly were to be over¬ 
come; and among the greatest were those pre¬ 


sented by the unsettled state of Afghanistan, and 
by the unfriendly spirit of its rulers. The division 
of the country into a number of separate govern¬ 
ments, diminished its value as a barrier to British 
India, because it diminished its strength. The 


extraordinary system of co-partnery in which Can- 
dahar was held, (and Peshawer also, while it con¬ 
tinued an independent state,) increased the evil. 


Still, as we found such a state of things existing, 
it was determined, without reference to the title of 
the existing rulers, to attempt to establish with 
them such relations as should effect the object 
which it was desired to attain. The attempt was 
made, and it failed. The Affghan chieftains pre¬ 
ferred a Russian to a British alliance. They 
Would rather have directed their arms against the 
allies of England than against its enemies. In 

Such hii citieigency, v.lihi ctmld Wc do but M'llal 

We have done? What course fould he less e:>ivj>- 
tiimahli', than to aid tho iiiml |iu"ernii tml nif.U-1 


faithful of our allies, in restoring to the throne 
which ho formerly occupied, n sovereign who Inn 
learned attachment to the British Government, 
from having found, under its protection, an asy¬ 
lum in the time of adversity ? 

Of our right to aid Shoqjah-ool-Moolk, in re¬ 
suming his sovereignty, no reasonable doubt can 
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entertained : in Europe it would not be que: 
tioned, and in the East, where international law 
is certainly not better understood, nor more rigo¬ 
rously observed, there can be no pretext for increased 
delicacy. It is not many years since all Europe 
united in deposing the actual sovereign of France, 
and assisting a family long exiled from the throne 


§L 


in re-ascending it. It is not necessary to inquire 
into the policy of this proceeding; it is enough 
that it occurred—that the allied powers were 


satisfied of their right thus to act, and to declare, 
on entering France, that they would not treat with 
Napoleon Buonaparte nor with any of his family. 

In the more recent contests for the thrones of 
Portugal and Spain, we have seen that the other 
powers of Europe have not hesitated to recognize 
the claims of one of the contending parties, and 
even to afford a certain degree of assistance to 
uphold them. These are cases of far greater diffi¬ 
culty than that of Afghanistan. Though expe- 
rienced jurists might have little doubt as to who 
was the rightful sovereign of either Portugal or 
Spain, yet, in both cases, the rival was able to set 
up a colourable claim. It is not so in Aflghanis- 
t;in. Shoojah-ool-Moolk is a member of the royal 
house, and, on the question of right, none but 
another member of the same house can be qualified 
to enter the lists with him. If, in Affghanistan, 


Kamram be passed over in favour of Shoojah, so in 
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rejecting the Hinny pretpnees, thus grasped the sul ale 
Htieo: — 



M i cannot for a moment admit the doctrine that, ,bec ui -e the 
Dew of policy upon w 1 licli we may huve formed cnga£em<*i" * "" 0 
Nnhw l*mu:e. nuy have l non l»y ciremnstana-s m itn i dly nU<‘>‘-i , 
"c are not to net scrupulously up • > the terms und spirit of thnst. 
^ngngeinc.d ” 


Lord Metcalfe went even further: for lu Argued that even m a 
e,v #int oi r.T7«, native law and practice, and neither our supremacy nor 
our jmwer, ought to prevail: — 

* When* thci • is a luinl f.ilun »•(' heir?, it proi* dd more coil- 
sisU’iit wnh right that the people should elect a *'overti^u, than 
that the ]'liiuip..lil v : ho’.ild lapse to ilic L’:u amount Mak*, that State, 
m hid, having y light- in such a ease but v hat ita»sumc s hy virtue 
of its power.” 


T.ord D dhomualuouv, r,lns in. rsed this sound policy. According 


to him. our supremacy, wherever an apology or an excuse can bo 
robed. I s to over ride our treaties, has to interpret their kingunge, 
and to ild hie all their difficulties ; and t; it is only in this way ” savs 
his admire!, Mr. Campbell, u that we Cmihope. gvadunlly to extinguish 
the Native States which consume so large a portion of the revenue 
of the country/’ ns if they were robbing us of something wo were 
justly entitled to. 

Revenue is then the motive for this change. But revenue does not. 
always include profit. “ By incorporating Sattara with our posse¬ 
sions we shall increase the revenue of our State,” joyfully, if immo¬ 
rally, anticipated Lord Dalhousie in 1848. “ We were not prepared 

to find that the annexation of Sattara would prove a drain on < lie 
general revenues of India,” gravely and sadfully replied the Court of 
Directors, after four years experience of these expectations, in 1852. 
Nor is the loss to the general revenues of India arising from the absorp¬ 
tion of Sattara an exceptional case. The King of Oude was formerly 
hound to pay us a tribute of £700,000; in lieu of it we took from 
him a territory yielding *£1,125,000; but, after twenty years pos¬ 
session of it, the revenue was found to have declined at the rate of 
£10,000 annually ; and this decline, the Court of Directors last year 
stated, is still going on. So, too, with Coorg — it is a loss ; Scindc is 
a loss; the Punjaub a bottomless pit of expense. 

By these, annexations, however, a large body of Englishmen do, no 
doubt, gain. Patronage is increased, employment it. increased, sain- 
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r whole people. 
in wiiich the nnfi 


Thru; i$, perhaps, no example of an; 
have been so coalphaciy excluded 


from all share of the government of their country as British India. 
Among nil the disorders of the native states, the lieM is opt u for 
every inan to raise himself, and hence among them, lhcr< is a spirit 
of emulation, of restless enterprise, and independence, far pn lei, > ■ 
to tin) servility of our Indian subjects. The exigence ot iudepen- 
dent native states is also useful in drawing off the turbulent and dh;- 
afi’eted among our native troops. 


Sir John Malcolm. 

u 1 am decidedly of opinion that the tranquillity, not to say the 
security of on.- vast Oriental possessions is invoiced in the preserva¬ 
tion of the rut ire principalities ivhich arc dependent upon vs for 
protection. These are also so obviously at our mercy, so entirely 
within our grasp, that besides the other and great benefits which we 
derive from those alliances, their co-existence with our rule is of 
if self a source of political strength, the reive of which trill never In 
Inon'a tM it is lost. They shew the possibility of a native State 
subsisting even in the heart of our own territories, and their condi¬ 
tion mitigates in some degree the bad effects of that too genual 
impression, that our sovereignty is incompatible with the mainte¬ 
nance of nuti\c princes and chiefs. * * * ? * * * 

1 am further convinced, that though our revenue may merer.-*-, 
the. permanence of our power wilt he hazarded in. proportion as the 
territories of native princes and chiefs fall under our direct rule. 
Considering as I do, from all ray experience, that it is now our 
policy to maintain as long as we can all Native States now existing, 
and through them, and by other means to support and maintain 
native chiefs and an aristocracy throughout the empire of India ; I 
do think that every means should he used to avert wliat I should 
consider as one of the greatest calamities, in a political point of view, 
that could arise to our empire, viz. the whole of India becoming sub¬ 
ject to our direct rule. There are none of the latter who can venture 
to contend against us in the field. They are incapable from their 
actual condition of any dangerous combinations with each other, and 
they absorb many elements of sedition and rebellion. It is further 
to be 'observed on this p ut of the subject, that the respect which 
the natives give to men of high birth, with claims upon their 
allegiance, contributes greatly to the preservation of the general 
peace. Such afford an example to their countrymen of submission 
to the rule of foreigners—they check the rise of those bold military 
adventurers, with which India lias, and ever will abound, but who 
will never have the field widely opened to their enterprises, until our 
impolicy has annihilated, or suffered to die of their own act, those 
high princes and chiefs, who, though diminished in power, have still 
the hereditary attachment and obedience of millions of those classes, 

who are from habits and courage alike suited to maintain or 
- 1.1: - ^ 
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expense of du* Malt rattan, we iucreaso this ovil; throw out 
° L’inplo\incut nud uf subsistence oil who luvu* hitherto ilia 

Rflg' d tin- iv h i uu', commanded, or sorv. il, in tin airmen, or lniv 
plunder 1 he country J hroe people bin m >e addle ■ »nl enemies 511 
* h‘ M • time that i * the eMotr ion of our C.Tniorv. ; . - met* ^ ol 
supportint. onr gmmnncnt and of defending ouisriw-s mv proper- 
tiouixll. dcurea ed.” 


Sir Thomas Alum o. 

“ IN -II ui; Imli;- <•<. it.l l«- l.lvujil.t iiml.T <h. li’-itW. 'Inniinioil, 

it i. vun uli. ilicr sut ii i ching". either *» *t rogJxrtls 

or oiti !•> ;-.n ght t * he desired. One effect of such ft 
foiiipies't ’ uIh be tli it the Indian army, 1 h g no Inn;.: r any war. 
[ ; ke 1 1 ; ’" 1 1 !> n i;i s iu nttnlmt, wmdd grad:.a \y h -e its mililury habits 
ami il -ctpline. itinl tlial the native troops v aid have leisure to feel 
tle ir own strength, and for want of other employment to turn jt 
ae.hiiM their Europe i masters. But even if u could be secured 
n jrmt every internal commotion, and could retain the country 
ijnieth in subjection, I doubt much if the condition of the people 
would ho hotter (her itndcr their native princes. The strength of 
the British Government enables it to put down every rebellion, to 
repel every foreign invasion, and to give to it- subjects a degree of 
protection which these of no native power enjoy. Im laws and in¬ 
stitutions also afford them a security from domestic oppression 
unknown in those States; but those advantages are dearly bought. 
They are purchased by the sacrifice of independence, of national 
character, and of vrhatt ver renders a people respectable. The natives 
of the British provinces may, without fear, pursue their different 
occupation: 1 , as traders, meerassadars,or husbandmen, and enjoy the 
fruits of their labour in tranquillity ; but none of them can aspire to 
anything beyond this mere animal state of thriving in peace: none of 
them can look forward to any share iu the legislation, or civil, or 
military government of their country, It is from men who either 
hold, or who are eligible, to public office, that natives take their 
character ; where no such men exist there can he no energy in any 
other class of the community. The effect of this state of things is 
observable in all the British provinces, whose inhabitants are cer¬ 
tainly the most abject* race in India. No elevation of character can 
he expected among men, who, in the military line, cannot attain to 
any lank above that of Subahdnr (captain), whore they arc as much 
below an (English) ensign as au ensign is below the Commander-in- 
Chiet : and who in the civil line can hope for nothing beyond some 
petty judicial or revenue office, in which they may by corrupt means 
make up for their slender salary. Tho consequence, therefore, of the 

* It ia a significant coinridenro to find the Report of the Commons’ Committee 
ok Indian Cotton Cultivation still using in 181 K this very term “ abject” as 
descriptive of the R\oU of the Brihsh Provinces, thirty year- ifter Sir T Munro 
thus applied it 
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r!c'X trornely difficult to imagine that J " J a • \vhi>h:nl bn 
communication wit 1 1 the Government of ‘•nb:r :-hoi M l 



an it Kempt of ihii character, of which even th nia< hiticry 

pjost have been very costly, and the danger in ca ir e of 'I* '1 M ‘ r ” 

■ 

t jmt, notwithstanding all tin- professions of the British Govcrmi'.cni., 
iheir Objectconld really be effected by Khuptut.”* 

These intrigues, carried on by a Native well known at Bon 
tlackjee Dadujec, occurred in 1843. At a later period they were 
renewed; Ijnfc, though (Jol. Outratn laid & mass of proof of their 
( vistenec before the Bombay Government, it refused to take any steps 


; ; i defence of its own honour. 

The truth i?, that, under our present system, the decline of a 
Native State dates from the moment we become closely connected 
with it, znd this decline arises chiefly from the inordinate military 
crfiabiishinants directly or indirectly imposed ou them. Yet now 
that in all directions the Native States are more or less emhar- 
j-.^sed, the doctrine of their absorption or annex uion is boldly and 


openlv preached by servants+ of the Indian Government, and 1ms 
;„vn avowed.’atul acted on by Lord Dalhousie himself. Wc are 


j^ords Paramount, and our policy is to acquire as direct a do¬ 
minion over the 717,000 square miles still possessed by Native 
Princes, as we already have over the other half of India.’ This is 
the new law of our Indian Empire, as laid down by the present Go¬ 
vernor-General. 

Opposed to it there is, however, a succession of great authorities, 
hi agreed on the impolicy of subverting the Native states on general 
principles touching our own safety. Let us listen then a little to 
tlic wisdom of men who, though dead, yet speak : — 


The Duke of Wellington, 

“ In my opinion, the extension of our territory and influence has 
been greater than our means. Besides, we have added to the number 
tL nd description of our enemies, by depriving of employment those 
v.ho heretofore found it in the service of Tippoo and of the Nizam. 
Wherever we spread ourselves, particularly if we aggrandize our .elves 


• Tiie word Khuptut, as here used by Mr. Chapman, means bribery, 
t Particularly by Mr. Campbell, of the Bengal Civil Service, in his recent pub¬ 
lications which, valuable for their, porliaps indiscreet, frankness, too frcrpieutly 
indulge in a tone of morality, popular enough in the State of Mi >i, bat ua 
j-ct unsauetioned by public opinion in England. 



manner. (lie vmbm raiment r- < f tlie* principal subsidiary Stab. 
4 'Mern India—-that ol the Guicowar of Uaroda, or Guzer.it — 
Wribe rro,a military exactions. Rii st of all we charge* him fur a 
S ubsidiary ft>rct of about 50IM1 mni; i > \t vve eon.pel 
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n tore- of nb. ut 5ui>0 mm; i.r\t vve con.pel him {u 
Up and maintain for our u- a e;.n(ingent of 3COO cavalry; 
noil then we makr him j :\y no* 750 Irregular Horse .»rniioncd h» G 10 
British district of Alimcdnbud. In tnldili o, the * aycv.wnr id obliged 
u have ao army of 6u00 men fur his uwii administration ; besides a 
poli'r coi | s of lOOn. Thus, out of n revenue of .£(00,000, thii 
IVimv hn to keep an armed force of 1.1,00*’ men ; nearly 1000 of 
wlium are for our, and not his, purposes. The consequence of 
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which stale of filings »s. thru the principal anxiety of the Guicowai 
is to get rid of that liability ; and believing in the corruptibility of tlk* 
Bombay government, it is notorious he has spoil! large sums in bribery 
at Bombay with that view. Some of the intrigues and corruptions 
arising out of these compulsory armaments are thus referred to by 
.Mr. Chapman in lhs recent pamphlet, Baroda and Bombay, th*h 
Political Morality. 

‘‘The Gqicowar, a partner in the [banking] House in which Baba 
Nafra was manager, as well as sovereign of the country, was under 
certain treaty engagements with the British Government for the 
maintenance, out of his revenues, of a body of cavalry called ‘ the 
Guzerat Irregular Horse. ’ The abolition of this engagement had 
long been an object with the then reigning prince. * 11 Intrigues 
were, therefore, set on foot at Bombay: at c msiderable cost, with the 
view to obtaining its abrogation through the corrupt favour of the. 
several members ot the Government. Motee Purshotum, whom the 
Guicowar believed to be secretly in favour with the members of the 
Government, was one of the principal agents in the business ; he was 
sent to Bombay ; Gopallrow My rail, the virtual minister of the 
Guicowar, was the soul of it ; Baba Nafra was also deeply concerned, 
and was afterwards interdicted the Residency for his share of it. 
lhe sums allotted by the bribers to the different members and 
officers ol Government, but never alleged to have been received by 
them, were as follows : 

r l o Sir James Carnac .... Rupees 1,000,000 

,, Mr. Willoughby . 250,000 

,, Mr. Reed . 6 * 0,000 

„ Shrce Crustna.36,000 

,, Dr. Brown and all the minor parties . 110,000 


A total equivalent to .£120,000. 


1,*156,000 


* If «to pn> for the Miludmry l.uw that certain districts in Huvrid, and the 
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pAynjent after llio.se purposes have been realized. Here, then, 
there i., ample opportunity for the Irtdinn Government to mitigate 
the pecuniary pressure of military expenditure on tliis Stale. n 
well does the Tlnim of Odovpore merit relief at its bumf « 
despite the smallness of hifl resources, he has spent rn0FC „ 
million sterling upon one great work—the imignitimit lake o J l 
mumler. Whilst in the last twenty years, our whole expciu it arc 
o\cr all India, on nil our public works, scarcely reaches tour millions, 
out of the gross revenue received during the same period of above 
y>(i? millions sterling. 

So rd o in the protected Hill and Sikh states, lying between our 
territories and Nepaul on the north, and between us and the Pun. 
jiuib on the north-west. There, too, it may be desirable to sustain 
the military spirit of the population. But no such motives a;e ap¬ 
plicable to the Cuttuck Melmls on the south-west ; where Rajahs, 
ruling over a population of about 700,000, maintain armies more 
than 00,000 strong. Nor in Bundlecund, where, besides the Legion, 
to which its larger princes arc compelled to contribute, there are not 
less than 30,000 armed men in the service of the Native Princes. 
Here, also, the policy of our Government ought to aim at reduction 


of military armaments. 

Much, too, might he accomplished even in the subsidiary States. 
Take, for example, a casein Southern India—that of the Nizam of the 
Deccan. The territories of this Prince extend over 96,337 square 
miles, and contain a population of upwards of 10 millions, paying 
a revenue somewhat under two millions sterling. In the first 
place, he is compelled to contribute to the British army a 
subsidiary force of 10,628 men; and, for its payment, the 
Northern Circars, Guntoor, and the ceded Mysore districts, (which 
fell by treaty to him on the destruction of Tippoo), are in possession 
of the Indian Government. In return for this contribution, wc 
undertook to protect the Deccan against external enemies. But the 
only enemies dangerous to the Deccan, after Tippoo s death, were 
the Peishwa and his Mahrattas. That Prince was deposed more 
than .30 years ago, bis country annexed to British India, and his 
Mahrattas are now our subjects. Nevertheless, though there arc now 
no external enemies (ourselves excepted) to protect the Nizam 
1 * 1 1 - A^nfrlKn^ fids subsidiary fo 
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after llio.se purposes have boon realized. Here, then, 
there ample opportunity for the Indian (!overament to miti 
fhc pecuniary pressure of military expenditure on this State. And 
"’ell does the Bana of Odcypon* n'crit relief at its bands. 
dt spite the smallness of his resources, he has spent more than a 
million sterling upon one great work—the magnificent lake of h ji 
rounder. Whilst irt the last twenty years our whole expenditure 
our all India, on nil our public works, scarcely reaches lour millions, 
out of the gross revenue received during the same period of above 
.*>07 millions sterling. 

So also in the protected Hill and Sikh States, lying between our 
territories and Ncpaul on the north, and between us arid the Pun. 
jnub ovt the nortli-west. There, too, it may he desirable to sustain 
the military spirit of the population. But no such motives ai;e ap¬ 
plicable to the Cut tuck Mehals on the south-west; where Ttajalis, 
ruling over a population of about 700,000, maintain armies more 
than GO,000 strong. Nor in Bundlecund, where, besides the Legion, 
to which its larger princes are compelled to contribute, there arc not 
less than 30,000 armed men in the service of the Native Princes. 
Here, also, the policy of our Government ought to aim at reduction 
of military armaments. 

Much, too, might be accomplished even in the subsidiary States. 
Take, for example, a case in Southern India—that of the Nizam of the 
Deccan. The territories of this Prince extend over 96,337 square 
miles, and contain a population of upwards of 10 millions, paying 
a revenue somewhat under two millions sterling. In the first 
place, he is compelled to contribute to the British army a 
subsidiary force of 10,628 men; and, for its payment, the 
Northern Circars, Guntoor, and the ceded Mysore districts, (which 
full by treaty to him on the destruction of Tippoo), arc in possession 
of the Indian Government. In return for this contribution, wc 
undertook to protect the Deccan against external enemies. Bu\ the 
only enemies dangerous to the Deccan, after Tippoo s death, were 
the Peishwa and his Mahrattas. That Prince was deposed more 
than 30 years ago, his country annexed to British India, and his 
Mahrattas arc now our subjects. Nevertheless, though there arc now 
no external enemies (ourselves excepted) to protect the Nizam 
7 -ii -1 <1 Kuhn'diarv. force of 
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power ami prestige in his ov.r * . •. > had ir- ;. Mde 

(0/ terras. 

In nine parts of India tlrre are, no doubt, special reasons for 
tSQCOiiruging the milit iry spirii of Native S! it.r, :o ii» Kajpo v r.r.u ; 
whence good faith and a lilt I, geiKi o^it; on our j.a i Mndd iih^aa, 
in times of danger, draw power hi military a-sist.mce. if, remarked 
ilie lute Colonel Tod, the very hiyheu authority iii every thing >imf 
respects the Rajpoot States : If the spirit of the treaties bo upheld, 
it is no exaggeration to say that, within a few years of prosperity, 
wo could oppose to any enemy upon this one only vulnerable frontier 
at least 50,000 Rajpoots, headed by their respective piinees, who 
would die in our defence. This is asserted from a thorough knowledge 
of their character and history. The Rajpoots want no change ; they 
only desire the recognition and inviolability of their independence; 
but we must hear in mind that mere parchment: obligations are good 
for little in the Jiour of dang r. It is for others to decide whether 
they will sap the foundation of rule by a passive indifference to the 
feelings of race; or whether, by acts of kindness, generosity, 
and politic forbearance, they will .ensure the exertion of all their 
moral and physical energies in one common cause with us.” 
Rut even in Rajpootana the Indian Government have opportu- 
qqite consistent with all due encouragement to Rajpoot 
military spirit, to lessen the burthen of military expenditure in 
these little States. At the head of the Rajpoot Confederacy is the 
Rana of Alewar or Odeypore, who still possesses “ nearly the satm 
extent of territory which his ancestors held when the Conqueror of 
Ghuzni first crossed the blue waters of the Indus to invade India.” 
lie rules over a million of hardy and attached subjects, and pays, 
out of a revenue of only £140,000 a-year, a tribute of £20,000 to 
the Indian Government. IIis regular annv consists of 1200Hiorse 
and 4200 foot. But, in addition, the Indian Government compels 
him to contribute a large sum annually for the maintenance of the 
Malwa Blieel Corps, which, though only raised for the pacification 
of s me rude tracts in Joudpore, is still kept up longaftertho.se 
districts have been pacified. First, then, the Indian Government 
takes a tribute of £20,000 a-year from the liana ; next, it is entitled 
to use all his forces in case of war; and lastly, it imposes a heavy 
military contribution on him for purposes of its own.inek*;. 
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■ r wars ihun our own, this additional army of Ki5/22!) 


Uu tl can only 1 *' <4 use so fur ns it promotes the good civil •; vcvm 
it.ent, ot the Native States which umi ituin it.; that is in its police ca¬ 
pacity. As an element of warfare it i 3 dm ycrmiri ami Mixchicvus. It 
m therefore, be a wise and prudent policy in tli British G« v * rn - 
mi nt lo insist the Natiw States in icdmiug tins i. nu »U'' force "hit 1 
cats pp «■ great n part of their n vemus. And this may be dune in ;t 
variety of \\n\ l>. Fir-t. by anting the Native Kidi i > the good example 
of p « •. Nut, l'_' giujej; oitr own snlijecU the fo m dU id tranquillity 
ia lm»v reductions el*our own military establishment:?. Thirdly, by 
(tig Native Alii *s from ( ngagetnenta to maintain for our use, when 
we require them, military force?. And fourthly, hy allowing Native 
Princes to have tin* advantage in their domestic govemixum 
own contingents.. The two first mod neral*co n s i d ern t u M . 

not necessary to pursue here; powerfully as such inducements to 
reduce their armies would by their iuiluencc react on Native States 
The other two, however, are special, and need explanations. 

In some cases, as we have already stated, Native States are required 
hy the Indian Government to maintain large separate military forces 
that, ia the event of war, these forces mav he available to 
the Indian Government against what that Government deems to be 
their common enemy, but rather, to speak more correctly, in defence 
of its general supremacy. Now this obligation might be advanta¬ 
geously revised, insisting, of course, on a reduction of Native armies 
to iluyextcut of its relaxation. Some years ago the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, in one instance, did indeed make au offer of this sort; but it 
was coupled with a demaud for a pecuniary contribution that ren¬ 
dered it illusory. It was in the case of one of the Bundlecund 
Chiefs, the Rajah of Dutteah, who, in a well administered little ter¬ 
ritory of 850 square miles, having a population of 1*20,000, and a 
revenue of d£l00,U00 a-year, maintains au array 6000 strong. In 
1840, the. Indian Government proposed to release him from the en¬ 
gagement Under which he is bound to have that force at its disposal ; 
but as it required, in exchange for the release, a considerable annual 
tribute, and wished to introduce a local force of its own into his ter¬ 
ritories, the Rajah would not pay the price or run the risk. So 
Dutteah still continues burthened with 6000 soldiers. To attempt 
reductions in this wav h, of course,'really to obstruct and hinder any 
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^ ^^juis, a appeal that the Native States of India, possessing only 
nillions o£ people, and a revenue not exceeding 10 millions sterli ig, 
maintain military establishments of their < wn, 435,229 strong, ngainot 
the British Government's army of 289,529 men, provided for out 
of a net revenue of 21 millions, paid by a population of 100 
millions. Of the cost of the Native Armies we know nothing. 
But, the burthen of so vast a force as 431,229 men, falling, ps it 
does, on comparatively so small a population, and on States compa¬ 
ratively so poor, must, it is obvious, be very oppressive in its financial 
effects. Its direct pecuniary weight is, however, probably bs least 
evil. For here are nearly half a million of the picked men of this 
population withdrawn from those industrial and intelligent pur¬ 
suits which dcvelope the resources, create the capital, and promote 
the improvement of a people and a country. Here is an enormous 


amount of taxation needful to maintain such a force, expended by 
these States in a manner relatively unproductive. And here are war 
establishments maintained in States net permitted tonmk“ war— posi¬ 
tively prohibited from using the armies they keep up, except in their 
own territories, and against their own people. 

No doubt, part of this great military force of the Native States 
is in reality Police; and the cost of that portion, whatever it. 
may be, represents the expenses of civil administration, of the 
maintenance of order and tranquillity, of the enforcement of law, 
nnd the collection of revenue, rather than the burthen of mi¬ 
litary establishments unnecessarily maintained. But, a very large 
part cannot he so classified; and in respect of it, the population 
of Native Principalities would, it is obvious, be greatly benefited by 

considerable reduction of their armies. The army of the Indian 
Government, in number 289,529, costs about twelve millions sterling. 
But its cost affords no means of estimating the expense of the 
435,229 men to the Native Princes. Their pecuniary burthen is, 
of course, very much less than that of the British army. But then 
it falls on a population and a revenue not much more than one half 
that which bears the greater cost. So that, in all probability, (he 
military expenditure of Native States is quite as oppressive, per 
capite , as the military expenditure of the Indian Government. 

Now, as we arc masters of India in consequence of, and maintain 


our supremacy over il bv, our own armv of 289.-55J.fi men enMim* (wiro 
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Governments pay the price of tin protection, in sc 
s —ns in Guzerat, Gwalior, tlic Deccan, Indore, and Oudo —by 
cessions of territories ; in Others—ns in Mysore, Travancore, Cochin, 
and Cutcli—by annual subsidy. Under the protective system, the 
obligations of protection on the part of the superior and of allegiance 
on the part of the inferior, are uniform in all the treaties ; in some 
eases, however, the dependent state is subject to the payment of tribute, 
whilst in others it is exempt from any such charge 1 . Doth systems, 
have three points in common:—1. The relinquishment by Native 
States of the right of self-defence; 2. of maintaining diplomatic 
relations; •>. The arbitrenicnt of all disputes amongst each other 
by the paramount power. Usually under the protective system, 
the British government has no right of interference in the inter¬ 
nal administration of Native States; but this restriction is only 
contained in one-half the stales affected by subsidiary treaties. 
Under neither, are the Native Governments debarred from main¬ 
taining, for internal purposes, a separate military force. On the con- 
( > > 

trarv, in some instances they are required to keep up a large army 
of their own, that we may use it. when we deem it necessary. 

The Subsidiary States represent, more or less, the larger historical 
divisions still left on the map of India, they are :— 



SUBSIDIARY STATES 

OF INDIA. 

POPULATION. 

REVENUE. 

| TRIBUTE. 



£ 

£ 

Cochin 

Cutcli* . . 1 

280,000 

48,000 

21,000 

20,000 

Guzerat 

320,000 

000,000 

Gwalior 

3,228,512 

10,666,080 

322,000 

ISO,000 

Deccan t 

1,500,000 

350,000 

Indore 

815,000 

220,000 

Mysore 

3,000.000 | 

000,000 

240,000 

Berar . 

A, GOO, 000 

400,000 

80,000 

Oude . 

2,900,000 

1,400.000 

Ira van core . 

1,000,000 

410,000 

80,000 


All are large, populous fertile, and civilised states : all occupy 
important positions in India; two of them, the Deccan and Berar, 
being the great cotton field of India—whence, however, we get 


* The Court of J directors appear not to have any particulars of rhe population 
( >r rev enues of Cutcli ; at lca>t none are given in their iS/atit/ieal Papers. 

f la using the term Deccan, the dominions st ill left the Nizam are referred to. 
And the same limitation is anftlteahlo to th<SnmKnhs£9HHB9HH9HHH 
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.1'] NATIV E STATES 


OF INDIA. 


“ I would sacrifice Gwalior, or auy frontier of India, ten times over, in order to 
preserve our character for scrupulous good faith ."—The Duke of WoUuvjtun, 
vi 1802. 


** AV here there is a total failure of Heirs, it is probably more oils i - mt with right, 
tliat the people should elect a sovereign, than that the principality should lapse to 
the Paramount Slate ; that State, in fact, having no rights in such a r. . hut 
what it assumes by virtue of its power."— Lord Metcalfe, in 1*37. 

J cannot fora moment admit the doctrine, that, because the view of pt licv upon 
which we have formed engagements with Native Princes mny have been, by < ir~ 
rumst.'mees, materially altered, we are not to act scrupulously up to the terms and 
spirit of those engagements."— The Earl of Auckland, in 1338. 

‘ I cannot conceive it possible for any one to dispute the polio? of taking 
advantage of any just opportunity for consolidating the territories that already 
belong to us, by taking possession of States which may lapse in the midst of them ; 
tui t m<? getting rid of these petty intervening principalities which may bo made n 
means of annoyance, but which can never, I venture to think, be a source of 
Strength for adding to the resources of the public treasury, und for extending the 
uniform application of our system of government to those* whom u .-i inten--Ls v,o 
.sincerely believe, will be promoted thereby." — The Marquis of Dj' a ou in ism. 


Including in the term British India, all the territories over which 
the British Government exercises direct authority, legal control, 
military protection, or political influence, the country so designated 
may be roughly estimated to contain an area of 1,300,000 square 
miles, and to be inhabited by 150 millions of people. Of that 
great area, however, not one half is immediately subject to the 
administration of the East India Company. For the Native 
Princes of India still rule, with more or less power, over pos¬ 
sessions occupying 717,000* of these 1,300,000 square miles. 
But this moiety of the surface contains only one-third of the 
entire population, or some 53 millions of inhabitants. These 

I native Principalities sometimes consist of great blocks of country, 
situate in the most fertile and desirable portions of India, as 
the Deccan, Mysore and Berar in the South—Oude and Nepaui 
towards the North-West and North—Guzerat in the West; 
where Governments of considerable pretensions and strength still 
survive. Or of confederacies or congeries of smaller States lying 

These, and the figures which follow, are taken from the Statistical Papers 
relating to India , recently 41 printed for the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company," and since ordered for its use by the House of Commons, on the 
motion of Mr. Bright. 
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Tin; historian Mill is rebuked by bis commentator for having said 
that India is beneficial to England only if it s< affords a surplus 
revenue which can be sent to England. If the revenue of India is 
n °i equal to the expense of governing India, then is India a burthen 
a nd a drain upon England.” Who, says Dr. Wilson,* will venture 

to €t maintain a proposition so contrary to the fact ? Regarding our 
connexion with India, even only in the paltry consideration of how 
“welt money we have made by it, the assertion that we have profited 
solely by its urplus revenue?; that is, that in five years out of six 
uc have realized no profit at all, is palpably false. In every year of 
OUr intercourse with India, even in those in which the public re¬ 
venue bus fallen far short of the expenditure, there has been a large 
accession to English capital, brought hoi re from Ij ' 1 W 'hat are tn,* 
profits ot Indian trad ' What is the tint n .nain ' .m.OOO Englhh- 
iiwhuled .' W ho. i- tin* muonut ol iiimny uiunndh 


men, military - . 

remit li d to Endu'd for the support ni relations. Ihe raliiealiou m 
children, the pui ion: « f ntliccrs and finalU , what t in we call the 
Jhimui.-.'iiceiiM ni twd in imiiv’dn: - in trade, or in lie* - rvieeofthe 
{ MU1>> whii'i Huy Hirvivi- to spend in Engl-.nd; or bctpie.-uh t , 

t j |( q t 1 . - ' What is all this but additional capital remitted 
1 n h i to tyd’vnd ; additional, largely additional, meauy 0 f 
eonq■‘.using l»ni!*ii Industry. E is idle, then, to talk <>l i k 
iiwemie being the solesouruu t the h- nelits derivable from India, ( p, 
the contrary, it is ; and it ought to he, the Vim (vcnof our pecuniary 
advantages, for its transfer to England is an ab&trnrtion of Incli-i'n 

capital-, Tor which no equivalent is given ; it is no exhausting 
upon the resources ofthe country, the issue of which is replaced m 
no reflux; it is j n 


extinction oi the life blond from the 
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J x \ i ni |„stry, which no subsequent introduction of nourishment 
uitUshed to restore.” 

All this is unquestionably true, and in this very truth lies our 
danger. India may be indirectly pouring treasures into the lap o! 
England, may be enriching individuals, whilst its finances are in : 

■ lidc of exhaustion. The “ fortunes accumulated by individuals” it 
thrown again into the public treasury, in the shape of loans bearing 
interest, may arrest the progress of decay for a time, but it is 
obvious, that the application of such a remedy, if long continued, 
must, in the end, make the disease mortal. 

Is ll,e revenue of India then equal at this moment, to the expense 
of gr vcmiug India ? Has it ever been equal to that ch.ugc ? 

These are questions of vital importance, not only to India, hut to 
England ; for the interests of the two countries are now so closely 
linked, that the credit of the one cannot be affected—as Sir It. IVd 
informed us in lfc'42,* when proposing tlie Income Tax—without a 
• cion , reaction upon the other To the solution of these questions 
V.r ..l.iill therefore apply ourselves, taking fur our guides the official 
, )0im n | which have from time to timeliecn Hid before B«di ..mail 
Th,. most sanguine expectations of the great financial results which 
were to follow, from territorial acquisitions in India, appear to lmve 
Inm entertained from the very commencement of our rule, ('live, 
when he had come to the determination of demanding a grant of the 
IKwvanee of Bengal, Baliar, and Orissa, from the King of Dcriii, in¬ 
structed Lis agent in England to invest all the money that could ho 
raised, in India stock, upon the strength of the high dividends which 
tv. ,*e to accrue to the East India Company, from these possessions. 
Vui fji sail cd Bengal as a country of fi inexhaustible riches.” “The 
Mixat India Company/’ he said.t “ ,je tllc richcst Company m 
the w» rid ; they have now a territory which will give them an income 
of motjC thin two millions sterling;—their civil and mill tar} c .pin 
ditim: shall never exceed £700,000 in time of peace, or 41 , 000,000 
in Lime of war.” Nor iu raying this did Olivo speak unadvisedly 


• ■* Depend upon it, if dm credit of InOirv should become disordered, ifsolmj 
exertion . Uuld become lUJee^ary, then (iiv civdii of musOju 

“ Itrou •.)< far * tird to it* nun)>ori , J mid ilu*Ct lateral -nd imlireet . tb (r oj ilisortlrjr.*! 
11 In 

,/V* ( 


" vw »* ’ ■ , i v . — ,, 

i ,ri linunot * would bo (bit ostonsivcly in thi© c ynI <Sir Jwbt >. 

X„tvch Kh //.<« Ihidflfil, lti‘d'2. 
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found himself in a country possessing a soil of unexampled 
v, in the highest state of cultivation, teeming with an industrious 
population, a section of which then possessed unrivalled manufac¬ 
turing skill, with a busy traffic carried upon a magnificent river, and 
with the public Treasury full to overflowing. Moreover, he knew 
* that during the whole period of the Moghul Government, Bengal had 
contributed a clear million sterling per annum to the imperial treasury. 

But Clive had soon proof of a melancholy fact, which vitiated his 
financial calculations, and has vitiated all similar calculations, viz. 
that iu India our charges grew faster than our receipts. In four 
years from the date of his promise—that Bengal would yield a 
surplus income of a million sterling—the Government there reported 
an empty treasury, and their total inability to meet the demands 
against it. They spoke, at the same time, in pathetic terms, of “ the 
incontestable evidence they had furnished to their honourable masters 
of the exaggerated light in which their newly acquired advantages 
had been placed,” At the end of another four years, viz. in 1 77;;, 
the Company was obliged to apply to Parliament for a loan of 
.•.6*1,-100,000; and in the year 1780, the Government of Warren 
Hastings complained that die revenue of India was utti :ly inadequate 
«o meet the expenditure, and that no resource remained but to lx r- 
vow to the utmost extent of their credit. 

lVom ITfio to 1781, v.v had several exhausting wars, bur no 
extension of Consequence to our territory. In 1700, w. had war 
with Tippoo, which ended in the cession to us of hah* ul I » ter¬ 
ritory, and in a pecuniary mulct *■-!' upward* of ihr.v million-* 

lutin'* t't India <*f upward.*, of a million stcilieg, and in that 
>rTV .c ind the Miuist. -for India haring a magnificent financial 
.rheme upon the insemplkm that- this surplus w.u to he pcrnin- 
of ; n year wus to b* appropriated towards the liqn^ 

daL >n of ‘ he Indian debt; an equal sum wts to be paid into (hr 
British Dxchcqmr ; and the n-maindtr to be divided amount tie* 
im-pnetors of Tndh Hut lit lit. vm : . mon nt t)mt (li , 

Minister wus l !ms dealing with a Incni • i-plu , die Directors , v ,.|v. 
ni'li liis tresetU. wising a l»an of uv.» nnllions under die name <7 
•nhli.ioiial capital, in <m t to kcf|i t.;..ir trrniury ai in 

% gp^ eli 4,1 M 1 ’* BaialiV 4 ou Iudiwi Mhgtl, Oftth ! Jmmrv. j - n 
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rco following years —although they were years of peace—the 
"surplus gradually declined ; and in the fourth year/ viz. in 1797-8, 
it was converted into a deficit. In that, and in the following year, 
the Indian Government was obliged to raise more than three millions* 
by wav of loan, and when Lord Wellesley entered into the war with 
Pippod in 1799, he with difficulty obtained money to carry on the 
public service at 10 and 12 per cent interest. Nothing daunted by 
the conversion of an imaginary surplus into a heavy deficit, or by the 
annihilation of his financial fabric, the Minister renewed lib predic¬ 
tions of a triumphant result. 

“ It is satisfactory to reflect,” he said, “ that in India, the only 
inconvenience produced by the w*ar has been upon the treasuries to u 
certain degree ; but. this effect it may be presumed will not be per¬ 
manent. New sources of wealth have been opened, from which 
there is every reason to hope a full compensation will eventually be 
derived for the pecuniary sacrifices that have been made.”t 

The result of the war of 1/99 was to give us possession ot another 
large slice of Tippoo’s territory. In 1800 we acquired territory from 
the Nizarn valued at £<»U0,()00 a year, in commutation of a subsidy 
of £ 100,000. Iu ISOl wc took from the Nabob of Oudc territory 
estimated to yield .£1,300,000, in lieu ol r subsidy of £700,000. In 
1802 we took all the territory of the Nabob of Arcot. all the terri¬ 
tory of the Rajah of Tanjore, the petty principalities of Furruckalmd 
mul Tanjore, and in the same year the Peishwnh ceded to us a terri- 
tory in Guzerat of the annual value of upwards of £200,000. 

The c great territorial acquisitions produced their usual ri suit, 
>iz. .i conviction that henceforth wc were to revel in riches, and in 
reviewing the state of the finances in 1803 we find the Indian Minister 
again employed in the pleasing tasl< of apportioning an imaginary 
surplus of a million and a half sterling.^ This bright prospect, in¬ 
deed, he said, would depend “altogether on peace.” Nevertheless, 
“ I venture to express ii as uiv firm conviction that with our pros¬ 
pect; in respect of revenue the Indian surplus would more than cover 
the cxtraoruiimries of ,a wai expenditure. i a e no reason why any 
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lnmdred persons, was discovered in the populous 
Jt had prevailed for a quarter of a century, netting a 
clear gain, as shewn by well kept books, of from fifty to eighty thou¬ 
sand pounds a-year, or above a million in all, iu the course of the 
establishment of the confederation. Ship burning was a branch of 
Business with them, and at Bombay and Calcutta together above 
three hundred vessels mostly of the largest size, worth close on nine 
millions sterling, had been destroyed by the incendiary since 17S1. 
Within the last twelvemouth it has conic to light that regular armies 
of depredators, recognized by native chiefs who share their spoils, 
exist in some of our oldest North West Provinces, who disperse 
themselves every autumn over the country in brigades and detach¬ 
ments, carrying their ravages into the hearts of our best-ordered cities, 
and returning in April with their plunder, to be divided over th^ 
country ; these crimes having escaped detection from the sympathy 
of the Natives being with the criminals rather than with the Law, or 
from their natural timidity deterring them from making disclosures. 

In governing India, England makes herself responsible for the 
welfare of an empire which contains a hundred and fifty millions of 
people, yields a gross revenue of about thirty millions sterling a year, 
maintains an army of nearly four hundred thousand men, of whom 
forty thousand are Europeans, at a charge of upwards of twelve 
millions a year, and affords appointments as covenanted servants or 
commissioned officers to ten thousand English gentlemen, who 
receive incomes from the ige of eighteen to the cud of their day- 
averaging in one cum' a thousand, and in the other four hin.div't 
pounds a year. Tlie army of Bengal done, romp thing 1/ 

Europeans, 138 , 2 oj native soldiers, with 3,‘10d British o'iicers, or 
in all, costs a third more than that of France, though less 
than half as numerous. France contains thirty millions <f people, 
i In* Bengal presidency close on fifty. The sea-borne co mine tee of 
India i•-< worth above thirty millions sterling. She draws seven q ij 
a half millions of imports from, and sends nearly a similar amount o r 
exports to, England. fiiglU thousand square-rigged vessels roach 
and quit her three principal shipping port, annually, bringing or 
bearing with them above a Million of tons of merchandize,' ami 
vceeivJuw above two millions sterling annually of freight - ml I. 
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NATURAL products and manufactures. 


This mighty country yields, or may be made to yield, every 
variety of produce made use of in manufactures. It rests on the 
East and West, on vast regions of volcanoes; on the North it is 
walled in by ridges of rock salt. Its soil abounds in Soda, and sup¬ 
plies Nitre for the world. The alum stones of Cutch, in the Punjab, 
are inexhaustible. Even minerals of the most trifling apparent value 
yield sums that are enormous; the Wells of Rangoon produce 
90,000 tons of mineral oil annually, which at a shilling a hundred 
weight, realises £*90,000 : a single mountain in Bengal sends forth 
£b'0,000 worth of Mica every season, and the Chinese purchase 
£10,000 worth every year of the cut Agates and Jaspers of the 
Rajpeepla Ilills, though the produce is now reduced to a fraction of 
what it was wont to be; so plentiful are the stones deemed precious 
in England, that the finest heliotropes unworked, are sold in the 
Bombay Bazaar for twenty shillings a hundred weight. 

The Koh-i-uoor, now allowed to be a fragment of a diamond still 
more magnificent and its sister in splendour, and almost its rival in 
size—the Darya-i-noor, each reckoned worth a king’s ransom,—are 
t he produce of its mines, which so far as we know may still contain 
gems as magnificent as any they have rendered up. Iron and coal, 
the more homely, but to man the much more valuable products oi 
the earth, are abundant: the latter seems restricted to a limited 
loculity. the former is universal. The vegetable and animal arc still 
more magnificent than the mineral products of India. The p ft lm in 
all its glorious forms; the Teak, the Tamarind, the Banian, and a 
thousand other trees, fringe its sea-board ; the A cassia covers the 
, UO fct rainless of its plains, and the magnificent Deodar, prince of 
piu with a girth of from fifteen to twenty feet, and an altitude oi 
U*o hundred, clothes, with its kindred, its mountain lands, from a 
height of six to twelve thousand feet. Its Indigo or Sapaawood, 

:: 1 our Other dye-stuffs, supply the markets of the world. Not less 
famous arc its gums and gum resins and its other drugs than are 
its dyes; and most wonderful of all, from the white poppY ft lonc a 
milky juicr is draw i by manual labour, drop by drop? whicli yields 





the two branches, whether commerce had derived aid from j 
erritorial revenue, or whether the revenue had been assisted by 
the profits of trade- By the Act of 1813, they were required to 
keep separate accounts of the two concerns, so that from that year 
a new financial era commenced 

With the exception of a few months war with the Rajah of 
^vancore, and a demonstration agal! is ^ Ameei Khan, India had 
Cll joyed profound peace from 1806 to 18ic* sccn 

Sectors complaining that the charges in Incn a g reat L' exceeded 
l he Revenue in the third year of peace. Most nZ oroiLS e ^ ort3 
' v ° r c made in subsequent years to keep down the expeuditu rc » l ^ lC 
Merest of the debt was reduced from eight to six per cent; there 
" a *> nevertheless, an annual deficiency in the last five years of peace, 
'deh amounted on the average to **6134,062.* 

Lord Hastings assumed charge of the Government o^’ India, in 
October, 1813, aud thus describes tho state in which he found the 

Ranees:— 


^ r< The treasuries of the throe Presidencies were in so impoverished 
' . c °nditiou, that the insufficiency of funds in them to meet any 
] llll,Su al charges excited considerable uneasiness. At that period the 
^ nv credit of the bonds which had at different times been issued as 
b j c '. securities for monies borrowed, made eventual recourse to a loan 
( . < ll ° Us ly discouraging in contemplation. As twelve per cent dis- 
tl ! Ut 011 the above securities was the regularly computable rale in 
Hiarket—-when no immediate exigency pressed upon us tbe 
terms to which we must have" subscribed for a m- \ .-mpply 
. . *bat nature in an hour of alarm, could not he disguis'd by any 

^ local surplus of revenue over the chary.- - he s*iys—had been 
0ljta ‘mcd, by a false economy, and it h 1 no permanence. In order to 
^d the ueccssury meant, for carrying oil the war with Nepaul, in 
•bich he was nlir ' I immediately > • aged. he put his litfmh i lo tin 
bock et8 0 f 0 ,„ nll\ and friend thr Nabob of Oudc, mid drew from 
%Uce tn . 0 millions and a half sterling. 

Largo acquisitions of territory wore the results of this war, find of 
U , v ‘ r j n w hich we were subsequently engaged with the Muhrattn* 
And Lord Hastings, offer summing up oil the evens f bis trium- 
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lumt government, thus expresses himself on the financial pros} 
India : 

1 ' After revolving every circumstance with the coolest caution, t 
cannot find any reason why subsequently to th e year lb*23, an annual 
surplus of not less than four millions should not be confidently 
reckoned upon. This ought naturally to increase, for the causes 
which will augment the receipt, have nothing in their tendency to 
require further charges.” 

The “ causes,” however, which were to blight this fair prospect 
were then looming i a the distance,” and in less than two year-- 
instead of a surplus of four millions, we were involved in the m 0 - 1 
pinching financial difficulties, the consequence of the first Burmc.* c 
war, dilllculties which obliged us again to have recourse to oU r 
native allies. Amongst the first who felt our friendly embrace, w» 
the unfortunate King of Oude, from whose coffers we exiractc 1 
anot her million and a half, upon loan at live per cent, the interest >' 

I, is ow n country being twelve—abusing him at the same time for K 
mismanagement, whilst depriving him of the only means by win* 
he could have reformed it. Sciudiah, the liaja of Nagpore, i' 1 
H„j a 0 f l’ult -ala, mid even our prisoner, the ex-Peishwah Bajee It- 1 '" 
contributing to our necessities, and from these friends in need 
drew a supply of about .£800,000.* The Burmese war ended »' 
1326, with the cession to us of Tannaserim owl Arraean, and 
increase to the public debt to the amount of thirteen millions, and 1 ' 
1832, the six intervening years having been years oi peace, the offs" 
of Judt* again came under the consideration of Parliament. 

M'<- hove seen a succession of Indian ministers expressing ii 1 ’- 
year to year, during almost a whole period of the Company’s Clmr'^ 
liom 1793 to 1813, their confidence that the Indian Revenues wo** 1 
lie found equal to all emergencies; that although in time of war, 
I'higlixh IVliequer wight l>o obliged to forego its claim to pari' 1 ] 
pate in the Indian surplus; yet that the ways and weans would . 
•qual to the demands of a war expenditure, that some progiesa mp . 
e-.< n he made in reducing the debt, and we have seen that pci' 1 
windup with an increase of debt to the extent of <'-v«*nij millions ^ 

These rt suits had taught ministers prudence, and there was 
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te silence in Parliament upon the subject of Indian finan^ 
whole time of the next Charter, viz., from ISJ3 to 18^ . In 
that interim great acquisitions of territory had been made, and it 
wound up with a further increase to the public debt of upwards of 
17 millions. 

With the Act of 1S33, another financial era commenced. India 
which, duriug the preceding twenty years, had been lnrgcly helped 
from the Company’s commercial treasury, was thrown entirely upon 
ds own resources, with an additional demand upon them of up¬ 
wards of jCGOO.OOO for dividends to proprietors of India Stock ; and 
strange to say, it was under these discouraging circumstances that 
Indian Miuisier ventured to revive the note of financial 
triumph: 

<f With respect fo the competency of India to answer all the jus 
demands upon its Exchequer, no reasonable doubt ran exist (said Ah 
yrant.) A steady, progressive revenue, a territory almost unlimitei 
111 extent, a rich soil, and an industrious people, ‘are sufficient 
pledges that our treasury in the East will, under wise mntm» , emen\. 
,e more than adequate to meet the current expenditure/ Ourpoliti- 
Cf, l position in that quarter has been improved, and our Empire been 
consolidated during the continuance of the present Charter; it is, I 
jhink, no extravagant conjecture that the financial condition of our 
Indian dominions will gradually advance.” * 

Jn the twenty years that have elapsed since this opinion was given 

We have had another vast augmentation of territory, with its usual 

accompaniment, an enormous increase of debt. Nothing daun.tui, 

however, by these results, we find the Indian Minister, in the face of 

hourly increasing debt, and of an actual deficit of m ar v a million 

sterling, only in the Iasi scs>*i m of Ibirlhuiiviit, udmini that 

the average annual excess of elntrgo over ruuuuc within i he last 

twenty years had been upwards of a million, aud that the debt had 

increased twin.’ . two millions within the same period, lu tunllv rui. 

uluimg himself and the lit :<e upon the financial prosj-eeb of 

India. “True if i*,” ho said, “that wc Lave had some enormously 

<M" m ive wars; but thm in, n (beoilier hand, bow i passive )], 

rev nines lmvc been.” “There cannot be a doubt,” said Mr i), r . 

“ Uiat India will be able to fulfil any expectations that ,„a v f 

formed of her. We arc now at peace, ami may well expect tbn/ / 

future resources of India will have an opportunity of deveh • 

themselves undisturbed by the miseries of wu.” At the *- ° P "' 6 

' “foment 

* Mr. Grant it) Court of Dire*:tors. 
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sentence was falling from the lips of the Right Ilonourabje 
"J^ticman, we opened our batteries against Rangoon, and thus began 
the first act of a second Burmese war. We shall probably finish it 
with the usual results, viz., the annexation of territory tlmt will not 
pav, an increase ot some millions to our debt, and by sowing the 
L'Ccds of another war. 

It lias been shrewdly observed that “our Indian prosperity is al¬ 
ways in the future tense. We are to he reimbursed and enriched 
some day or other by the territorial acquisitions made in time ot war, 
and in the mean time we are increasing our debt at the rate of two 
millions a-year.” 

The public debt of India, bearing interest, as it stood before we 
commenced our career of conquest and annexation, was 
In 1792...-€7,129,934 



After commencing that career, it stood as follows: 

In 1814.20,970,786 

In 1829 .39,377,880 

In 1850 .50,847,564 

To which last mentioned sum must be added five millions supplied 
from the commercial treasury of the Company, in aid of the India 
finances during the currency of the Charter, which ended in 1834. 


The average annual deficiency in the last five years of the 
Charter —years of peace —which terminated in 1814, 
was ...£134,602 

In the next five years, principally war, which ended in 


1818-19 . 7 36,853 

In the five years of peace, which ended in 2823-4 . 27,a31 

In the five years ending in 1 S‘28-29—three of war.2,878,031 

In the ten years ending 1849-50 . 1,474,19.) 


Our questions seem to be answered by these figures— they prove 
that the Revenue of India, in our hands, has never been equal to the 
opnisc of its government. They prove, moreover, that, the whole 
financial history ofl'ndialms been a history of deliuioo ? “rising out 
of a notion that territory would bea< profitable to us foreigners as it 
undoubtedly was to its native owners. Under this impression wc 
hi* gone on tip by step -not only aggrandizing otirselves by eou- 
' from enmities, but by exactions uom friends, until we have 
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ourselves masters, not only of all India, but ot much heyoitdJ 
and \vc arc now in a fair way of carrying our dominions to 
the frontier of China. 

Every step was to be the last, and every war was wound up with 
confident predictions of peace, and financial prosperity, and wc are 
at this moment in the “future tense.” The estimated deficiency 
for the past year, 1851-2, was 78,81,0/8 rupees—upwards of 
«*£/80,000—in the second year of peace ; and we are now again in 
the midst of a war expenditure, the full result of which will only 
be known some years hence. 

It is only justice to the Court of Directors to say, that up to a 
Ver y late period they had not lent themselves to the delusion that 
tbe llevcnue of India was equal to the charge of its government; 
hir while Mr. Grant, at the expiration of the last Charter, was ex¬ 
pressing himself with confidence as to the competency of the Indian 
revenue, to answer all demands that 'might be made upon ; the 
Directors were preparing prospective estimates, by which they cal- 
c ulated that if the benefit, which the finances of India had derived 
from the commercial treasury of the Company was to be continued, 
there would still be an annual deficiency of £453,823, and if deprived 
°t that aid, of £8 13,209. Strange to say, in correcting this estimate, 
the same minister admitted that there would be either a deficiency 
°f .£123,253, or of £500,924,*and we have seen that the actual 
deficiency has considerably exceeded that amount. 


That warn have been the main cause of our financial di-.appoint¬ 
ments there can he no doubt; nevertheless, our pn tl.-o-urs, flic 
Moglml Emperors, had ninny more wars than wo have had, and were 
yet in financial prosperity. The century from the accession of Aebar 
iu 1555 to the depo-.d of 8h..h l .liun, 1658, was a period of almost 
uninterrupted wars. Tim tnilil ny establishments of the Moghul* 
wet. lar-v r than ours ; their t xpenditure was enormous, but all was 
<< iiiHiiuged with so much economy, that alter defraying the expenses 
of his great expedition to I'anduhar, his wars in Balk, and other 
heavy charges, and maintaining a regular army of 200,000 ,, u , 
Shah Jehan left, a treasure, which some reckon at near six, and 
at twenty-four millions iu com, besides his vast accumulations \ l 
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ught gold and silver, and in jewels.”* Our dominion has 
nearly a century; we are already iu debt fifty millions ; our debt 
is hourly increasing, and we have no “ accumulations” of coin or 
jewels It is not, therefore, merely wars, but the expensive Euro¬ 
pean element which we employ in wars, and which pervades the 
whole of our administration, that cats up our finances. The 40,000 
European soldiers, whom we employ, cost more than the 200,000 
native horse employed by our predecessors. 

The pay and allowance of the European officers of a Sepoy 
regiment, arc double the amount of the pay of the men. We start 
with a demand upon the Treasury of about three millions, for 
charges defrayed on account of the Indian territory at home, charges 
ari dng entirely from that element. We have nearly a thousand Euro¬ 
peans employed in the civil administration, besides Supreme Courts— 
Ecclesiastical establishments—an Indian navy—territory out of India 
—Aden, Penang, Burmah—charges involving many millions, now fall¬ 
ing upon the revenue of India, from which our predecessors were 
altogether free. It is no longer matter of surprise then, that they 
should have been able to pay their way, and to save, notwith¬ 
standing their prodigal expenditure, and that we should find the 
same amount of revenue altogether insufficient to meet our demands 
upon it. 

It is not matter of surprise that we foreigners should be able to 
manage the mighty concerns of our Indian empire with less 
economy, than those who have made India their own country. The 
irrepressible tendency of charge to outgrow revenue in India, has 
been felt and lamented from our earliest acquisition of dominion. 
Clive ascribed the disappointment of his hopes of a large surplus 
of revenue from Bengal to this cause:—“Every man,” he said, 
‘'that is permitted to make a bill, makes a fortune,” and we find the 
Court of Directors upon more than one occasion animadverting 
upon it: — 

have contemplated with much solicitude,” they said, (more 
than twenty year., ago)')- “the very unsatisfactory present state of 
3 our finances and we have carefully and minutely examined the 
‘•fuisea widen have led to it. Wc observe that it has been brought 


* Kl)4:m -a.U, I . . ill, sol. 2. p. -1 m). 
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>y/ <f Many of the best families in the province, who were riel 
ell to do when we came into Guzerat, in 1807, have now scarcely 
clothes to their backs .... Our demands iu money on the 
Talookdars are more than three times what they originally paid, 
without one single advantage gained on their parts. Parties from 
whom they have been compelled to borrow at ruinous rates of in¬ 
terest enforce their demands by attachment of their lands and vil¬ 
lages ; thus they sink deeper and deeper in debt, without the chance 
of* extricating themselves. What then must become of thou* rising 
families V ’ 


In the North-West, however, things are not so had. But why ? Be¬ 
cause, there alone the revenue administration has to some extent fol¬ 
lowed native footsteps, recognized native rights, and is carried on through 
the ancient native village system, swept away in Bengal and Madras. 
But even there, where the assessment docs leave to all a profit, to de¬ 
fectively has it been carried out, that some have a very smalt, if others 
have a larger one. And already the revenue even there is declining. 
4t If,” wrote the Court of Directors, on the 3rd of June, ! 8 
11 the amount received from the new territory be deducted from the 
last two years, there will appear a deterioration in the land revenue 
from the old territory of the North-Western Provinces, as compared 
with the first average, of £80,000, and in 1 8*4 9 -50, there was no 
improvement as compared with that average.” All, therefore, h not 
so bright as it seems even in the North-West; superior as it is to 
the rest of India. 

But it is on India as a whole that attention must lie \c .1; and how 
sad the condition of the cultivator is in Bengal, with a ]* r f * ■ > f ’ ’ 
of 40 millions, how far worse it is in Madras with it : willion.*, 

and how hud it is in Bombay vvilli h) n. illume, the eiidim*** 
thus briefly produced (lo he foll.iwed heiouftcr b\ u- ailed exami¬ 
nation) will give some general idea of. It is not merely cultivation 
that is ilcjuTSfled; it is socb y itself that is being gradually de- 
stnoed Thi race of nni'm miry has nlready almost every 1 ..here 
disappeared; und a now danger has arisen—that in Another .r ene „ 
ration or two, the cultivators* will not he worth having us subject* 

* It will seem from (lie following ext not of u reph nm«U» bv (b )v . 
Higginson, who knows India well, to au nddre , iV.,m the ini. d .* o; - *|. ‘ 1 uor 

the Mauritius, that in ids opinio.i, the condition of the natives of India 
11 immeasurably ” improve^ h til- ir ‘’-riling ni i 'dumb a»ul tlu ir Worg; * 
iu«roes in i»ngar plantations. 

“ it is \cry gratifyiap iw “ M ‘ to l eam ' 510 m ' isa Vi "hirh In ; been n i 
tonrour0 .1 supply of lab..nrheix .. uni with your ' r 
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oral debasement is the inevitable consequence of pbj^f 
ession. This prospect may be deemed “ satisfactory ” by TITo' 
persons responsible for it. But to India it is ruin and destruction ; 
to England it is danger and disgrace. 


V. Law and Justice. 

The state of the Law, the forms of legal procedure, and the 
administration of Justice —these form another test by which to try 
the legislation of 1833. And these, in the case of that Act, are a 
special and peculiar test. For Law Reform was not only declared 
to be one of its most prominent objects ; but it contained large and 
costly provisions to advance that priceless object. “ I believe,’’ said 
Mr. Macaulay, the ministerial orator in passing the Act of 1833 
through the House of Commons; “ I believe that no country ever 
stood so much in need of a Code of Laws as India; and I believe 
that there never was a country in which the want might be so 
readily supplied.” And what Mr. Macaulay so strongly believed. 
Ie> he - > needful, und so confidently held to be so easy of execu¬ 
tion, be afterwards tried to furnish. For, as member of the Law 
Commission established under the Act of 1833, lie prepared a 
Code of Criminal Law. That Commission was appointed in 1 835 
the year after the passing of the Charter Act. The statute is now 
on the point of expiration. Twenty years have nearly elapsed. 
But India still awaits the fruits of its labours. The Code pre- 
pared by the Commission was first submitted to the Supreme 
(h.vcvnment in May 1837; it was sent back for revision; it was 
returned in the October following. It was then sent home to the 
Court of Directors and the Board of Control; if was next returned 
to India with Home observations and criticism. Calcutta considered 
it once more, and sent it bad: to London; and finally, •’her eleven 
year./ deliberation, it reached India in 18 IS. And it has been lying 
snug and dusty on the shelves of the Council ever since. The Act 

the nbfonno of a native population to cultivates oui soil, our attcuti n ahoi 1-1 bo 
<Jin i'ft‘i.1 1,(4. only lu obtaining a sitfiVuurv of labour t\• r our n»oi\? iituncdinlo 
V unf ; <i but also to the uiore irl-.i-iMc avid j-crinnocot b'-nctU^ t‘> be i;-inert by 
thfi native-of L'dlu’.vho now emne her; ;uul cari v ‘beir earnings back 
( ,f r u f t w years to settle in ilk Colony , oul from my o< rii cl VU'inicr. of both 
f ! ttfS l <<i)t nfj'rm Holt Iff> </ thi$ cn f/.ci' Jitl ‘‘ c Uk y v ll by 

• • wii t/d,/ Vy unpT'tCP Mr-.v ' 'id (loti yh’ : t " v f ' , ‘ / tdition ImmCd- 

HV' ihly k. ‘jcjujl what they can ever hope to attdm in //•■ country. ’ 
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1thdel/years, which, upon the whole, yielded a surplus ;* and thcr\g^ 
gradual decline in the surplus itself, from £1,441,512 toX780,3hw^ 
more the Alfghan war had commenced ; so that if our relations with 
China had been disturbed a few years earlier, there would have been 
an almostf uninterrupted stream of deficits from 1797-8 to the pre¬ 
sent day; for the surplus, as we have shewn, mainly arose from the 
Opium Revenue, and that revenue w as reduced by two-thirds in the 
second year of the war with China. 

We arc told, moreover, that there has been a diminution in the 
total receipts from land in the old provinces of Bengal within the last 
five years—a deterioration also in the land revenue from the old ter¬ 
ritory of the North-West Provinces ; an increase in the land revenue 
of Madras, not equal, however, to the loss sustained by the abolition of 
the transit duties in that Presidency ; an increase in the land revenue 
Bombay more than counterbalanced by increase of charge; and if 
xvc compare the average receipts from the sale of salt, and customs 
combined,—a moiety of which consists of a tax upon salt,—for the six 
years ending with 1844-45, with the receipts in the six years ending 
111 1850-51 ,X we shall find a deterioration in the revenue of the latter 
period of about X* 100,000 a-vear,§ whilst a comparison of the yield 

* Revenue, exclusive of opium: 

1834 - 5 .£ 15 , 050,903 

1835- 0. 13,580,7*18 

1830-7 . 13 , 018,804 

1837-8 . 12 ^ 00,837 

t There way a surplus in 1890-21 of .... jCl3n # 8t»8 

in 1821-22 of .... i‘ 11*.'. - r<» 

in 1830-3J of ... jt; 1 iO,|» 

Gut Milso tiuum arc gTi. mfly exaggerated, 1 y the cuuvci joii of ru|xe* into tilling 
Monty, at an nr* i (trial • i xebnajp , 

t JV.ni nutitoe front ouatoilia and salt: 

i‘i<»n 1-39-10 to 1 • ( 1--J5 . . £!ii,2,v.- ( ,; i - 

Attxplfa. . . 3,214,732 

Ritto, 1845.(1 to 1850-M . . . 18,720,380 

Avera S°. 8, m,004• 

'> Total collection from saltand rusroms from 1841-12 to 18 u. ...,^ 

» horn 1840-47 tu 1850-51 i • 

iy 5? 8,S88 

Reereiiso .... ^ 

____---- - ' • *03,311 

* Appendix to Commons ltoport, l(55i>, pj,. !>;c. 4S0 w ' 
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m opium for similar periods, taking the three years from 
1838-9, instead of the three years of the Chinese war, whentne 
opium revenue was unnaturally depressed, gives an average increase 
in the last six years of very nearly a million sterling. 

It is indeed a melancholy fact, revealed to us by these papers, 
and of which the Indian authorities appear to he quite aware, that 
the opium revenue* is the great regulator of the Indian exchequer. 
Whether there he a surplus, or a deficit, depeuds entirely upon the 
demand for this drug in China; so that, if anything were to occur to 
deprive us of the millions which it now yields, wc should he utterly 


unable to pay our way, even in time of peace. 

“ The fluctuations,” say the authorities, “ in the increase from 
opium for the last ten years, shew to what extraordinary vicissitudes 
this source of revenue is subject, and how incumbent it is to regu¬ 
late the charges of Government without depending too much upon 
the opium receipts. In the four years from 1838-9 to 1811-2, owing 
to the state of cur relations with China, the income from opium 
scarcely averaged 80 lacs per annum. * * In the succeed¬ 

ing six venrs, from 1842-43 to 1847-48, the income will have 
ft vemged’nearly 230 laos per annum. * * * * * 

Jind the wet receipt fi Jura < • » ; ;1 then* average rate 

during the fifteen years prior lo 1812-44, instead of being augmented 
to the extent already stated, your Government must have borrowed 
seven crorcs more than it. has done to supply the annual deficiency.” 
Again, four years later, in June 1852, they observe: “ In 1849-50, 
the net revenue from opium greatly exceeded that of any former 
period, it having amounted to 3^ erores of rupees (^3,309,(537), 
and thus a surplus in the finances of India was realized sooner than 
could have been expected.” 


Wc have seen that the surplus which existed in the three years 
preceding the Aflghan war, was produced mainly by a large and 
vapid Increase in the receipts from opium. The revenue from that 
source, indeed, in three years, exceeded the amount of the surplus by 


nearly a million sterling; and in the three years ending in 1850-51, 
it exceeded the opium revenue in the three years of the surplus by 
upwards of four millions. No stronger proof can he afforded that the 


j 




* Total revenue from opium : 

From 1335 G to 1337-8, and from 

1842-3 to 1811-5. 

Average ..... ... 

X>iuo, from hNS-C loot) 1 
A vi rago. 


1 , 6 * 24 . 43(1 

If-.- 1 > 77 
. ;»j.\2G2 
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/se amount to from a hundred to a hundred and fifty t 
pounds a year,—their dinner bills for the past eighteen years 
being set down in the accounts as an extra item of ^53,000! 

The Indian part of the administration is conducted by a Governor- 
General ami Council, with Governors and Councils at Madras and 
Bombay ; a Governor without a Council for Bengal, and another 
for the North West Provinces. The Punjaub is managed by a 
Board of Administration; Seinde, and British Bunnah, by indivi¬ 
dual Commissioners. The Governors, supreme and subordinate, are 
appointed by the Chairman of the Board of Control or Ministers ot 
the day, though the nomination pretends to emanate from the Court 
of Directors. The Governor-General 1ms generally secured some 
distinction before his appointment, but this by no means invariably 
happens, and the most commonplace and mediocre men are occasion¬ 
ally deemed perfectly qualified for the most important and lucrative 
appointment under the Crown. For the Governors ot the ini nor 
Presidencies, and for uU the Commauders-iu-Chiet, no qualification 
whatever is deemed requisite—interest suffices for all, and industry 
and exertion on the spot arc occasionally regarded by the nominees 
just as superfluous previous qualification. The Governors without 
councils, and the Commissioners, are appointed by the Governments 
of India from distinguished members of the public service, and the 
country under them has been found well managed in propmumi ns 
they have been left unrestricted. The Councils— coum- r.i.jr in e» *<• 
case of five, and in the two others of three, member*, of whom m “i 
cases the Commauder-in-Chiet h one are nominated >\ th» 
of Directors, and l.-ing for the moat part -elected from . he 
Secretariat, always filled v„h the clit, of the serv.ee, arc pn.on.llv 
,, f ability*—*with th< axeeptionof *beCommWuJw-ihr^Chiof, who 
v |)C =0 or not just as it happen*. If generally worn out w ith 
‘ ;ui ,l nhnoat always devoid of expciicnce : fortunately he for the 
,, o i part spends the bulk of his time at a distance from the Profi¬ 
ciency- rarely entering the council-room. 

The emoluments of these functionaries nro ns follows Governor • 
General £ 24,000 and five CcmncilWa £9.000 each, (20) Seereia- 
datas, amongst them £7W68 i Q tvenwr-Geiwral' 

I'slaWishutent £15,231 } expense rf visiting the \ ppor TDrovi,..,> 
.£53,252 ; _making the general charge of the Supreme Govern- 
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206,771. This takes no account of the C o mm a n dcr-in-C P 
t in his civil capacity of councillor. The Government df 
Bengal costs £432,9/0; and £103,715 is set down for public offices 
at the Presidency. Bombay charges, to which those of Madras 
closely correspond, consist of salaries to the Governor £12,000 
and three Councillors £6,000 each ; Governor’s office establish¬ 


ment £9,977; Governor’s tour in the Deccan £2,399, Public 
offices at the Presidency and in Scinde £70,124; Miscella¬ 
neous charges £15,265 ; so that the total charges T)f the Bombay 
Government and Secretariate establishment alone, exceed a hundred 
and thirty thousand pounds a year. The Governor of Bombay s 
pleasure tours to the Hill station of Mahabulcshwur, and his country 
residence at Dapoorie, courteously termed his visit to the Deccan, 
costs it would appear close on £2,400 a year; and the charges under 
this head during the present administration exceed £12,000—or 
about the sum assigned annually for the whole educational purposes 


of the Presidency. 

Some idea of the cost of Government'* without councils may bo 
formed, from that of the North West Provinces, set down at some¬ 
thing under £10,000 a year. The Board of Administration for the 
Punjauh, including all expenses, costs under £54,000 a year; and 
the Commissioner and Assistant Commissioner of Sciude, including 
establishments and contingencies, manage that province for about 
£10,000 a year. 

Tt was admitted by flic majority of witnesses examined before the 
Parliamentary Committee last Session, that councils at the minor 
Presidencies w ere wholly superfluous, and that competent Governors, 
without Councils, would manage infinitely better than with them: 
and it was opmly or tacitly allowed on nearly all hands, that they 
were maintained mainly to enable • lie Ministry of flic din to cunlci 
from time to time a gilt of £60,000. (the emolument * of a five 
yearn 7 aclmun&trutiofl) taken (rum the treasury of Indio, with a 
further :;u ..o fur coun. dim Lips-- naimrimed n p rn, it of the 

appmuimenl <i( niom.i]'■ 1 xl t nw nor:? of £30£00 ou un^ 

< f their peiv.onal or political friends. 

Ihst mom fron* as h this piece of extravagant 3, M 8 exceeded by 
'be In visit s bv lbek. ( <im:. ders-in-Chd * , :WC Tf - ,( ]uilcd. 3 hose 
o'- ■< i in wniablv hid-vr i.o the (Queen’s service, and ore in the 
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•itv of cases effete septuagenarians, to whom no one w< 
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the drill of a militia corps. Sir Richard Armstrong, Coftrf' 
onander-in-Ch ie f at Madras, requires to be carried about in an easy 
chnir- Tbo faculties of Sir John Grey, late Cotnmnnder in-Chief of 
Bombay, were so far gone that be forgot the names of Ins own 
aides-de-camp, and never could be made to comprehend when he 
should write his name at length,—when only put his initials, to a 
document. The rule as to antiquity, is not however absolute : and 
the seniority system is made occasionally to bend in favour of a 
« p e t officer.” Sir William Goram was at the bottom of the list of 
Lieutenants General when the baton of authority was conferred on 
him,—much junior to the Commnmlers-iu-Chief of Bombay and 
Madras, the former of whom. Sir Willoughby Cotton, resigned his 
command in consequence. Sir Hugh Gough had uot been n.o 
months Lieutenant-General at all when he was appointed to the 
Madras command in June lS-il ; and when lie had held this two 
years and two months, he was in August 1843 raised to supreme 
I ’ authority, though junior to Sir Thomas MaoMahon, the Bombay 
Commandor-iu-Chief, to make room for the Marquis of i weeddale, 
on whom it had been determined to confer the office both of Governor 



military salary, and 0,000 as member of council: the ('oummnder.s- 



I, ill -:e sums, in each 
inching, personal, aud 
lufiougst thrift amount - 
y olil ^ i.tlcmcu eoshiitf 
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fouutry altogether somewhere about fifty thousand a year. 
Jommamler-in* Chief of India, rarely crosses the threshold of the 
council room, unless when sworn in, and pockets in the course of 
his five years’ administration £50,000 for his services as councillor, 
it not being possible for him, residing as he does a thousand miles 
from the council room, to perform one atom of councillor's service: 
and the Cominandfers-m-Chief at the minor presidencies are very 
nearly in the same position. If they do sometimes euter the 
Council Chamber when the agreeable nature of the weather induces 
them to rtmaiu at the seat of government, the value of their services 
is on these occasions quite on a par with those of the Comrnander-in- 
Chief of India. 

Lord Keane proceeded for Affghanistan in November, 1838, and 
returned to the presidency in February 1810: during these sixteen 
months he received .£8000 as member of council Bombay,—above 
£5000 as Coinmander-in-Chief of the Bombay Army, and £000 for 
lnmse rent; besides his field allowances, prize money, and other con¬ 
tingencies, as Commander of the Armies of Affghanistan, and the 
regard afterwards of a Peerage and a Pension of £2000 a year for 
himself and his descendants for two generations. Sir Hugh Gough 
was about this time still more fortunate. He had just been relieved 
from the command of the forces at Madras, by the arrival of Sir 
Samuel Whittington in January 1841, when he was placed in charge 
of the expedition to China in the following March. By the demise 
of (he officer just named he was appointed Commander-m-Chicf and 
Member of Council for Madras in June, and from this time until 
‘ pt ember 1812 he received £8000 as Member of Council; having 
never during all this time been within two thousand miles of the 
Council Chamber. lie drew besides .(*. 000 as Commander-in- 
Chief, .£000 as house rcut, and the field and other allowances, the 
■riz* money, etcetera, as Commander of the Chinese expedition. He 
was subsequently rewarded by a baronetcy. In July 1813 the 
Marquis of Twccddnlo was appointed Governor uf Madras; and. as 
hi; inf crest at the Ilorse Guards was unbounded, it was determined 
that lie should have the appointment of Commander-in-* hief as well a; 
that f Governor, an arrangement permitted by the retirement oi Sir 
•la p.r Nichols from slier: old ;u;; from supremo emnm ..d, ft- which 

Hugh Gough \v» proiiiotah In the course of tne p< cn Charter 
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close on half a million will have been expended,— 
annually for twenty years, on the Commander-in-Chief of India, and 
half that sum for each of the other Commanders-in-Chief-—or 
£400,000 in all, on civil services by Commanders-in-Chief which it 
was utterly impossible for them ever to have rendered. 

Now the people of England have a perfect right to dispose of 
their own money as they think fit, and if they choose to bestow on 
any piece of antique military mediocrity with friends at Court, a 
yearly stipend double of the whole official allowances of the late Dube 
of Wellington, no one has any right to complain ; but it is not very 
worthy conduct on the part of a great nation (o waste in a pitiable 
fashion like this, taxes raised from the earnings of fifty millions of 
poor native wretches living in lmt» not fit for an English pigsty, 
and whose average income fails short of three pence a day. 

With administrations costing such an enormous amount of money 
with which, men as matters now stand, men of experience and ability 
are in the majority of cases entrusted, and for which the first ad¬ 
ministrative talent in the country can always be secured, it might be 
supposed that the less interference there was allowed from home the 
better, and that the Governments of India might, like those of Ilei 
Majesty’s Colonies, he left to do their own work in their own way. 
Nothing in the world cau be more remote from fact, and a Governor- 


General who in salary, travelling charges, and ofiice allowances, rusts 
the country x£70,00l) a year, is treatcl exactly b ho were the 
head clerk over the old factory at Fort William, in charge oi prints 
and piece goods, and not at all above cribbing n pi • c of calico Horn 
his employers should it fall in his way! Every at T he takes must 
be explained to the ptopl m borne; a copy of every letter he writes 
or receives or minute he makes, must bo Kent to London. A de¬ 
tailed narrative of everything that is said, written, or done, by the 


Supreme or Subordinate Governments, must he forwarded homo to 
be commented on or criticised by “the clever Clerks” of Camion 
How or Leaden ha 11 Street, who hold the nominal rulers of India in 
the most absolute subjection to their pens. So frightful i 8 the 
minuteness insisted on that it becomes physically iinpo^ble. thr 
these gentlemen to peruse the documents, u which they are supposed 
to decide. The papers sent by the Cape 'ecuj y close on lvo tnli.» 
volumes annually of from :3J0 to lOoff pages : an n single -• «mir 
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’itch is quoted by a late President of the Board of Control as 
laving 45,000 pages of accompaniments! The lrom-ship-lo-ship 
despatches of the Bombay Government will annually print out to 60 
volumes of 1,500 pages folio—or as much as would make 210 
vols. 8vo. of ordinary sized print! 


CHANGES IN THE STATE OP INDIA SINCE 1833. 

A general view has been given at the outset of the countries 
arm interests lor which Parliament is about to legislate, by once 
more re-enacting the Bill of 3*3, which, in all its essential particulars 
was a repetition of that of 1784. Why, in the course of the last 
eighteen years the changes that have occurred in the East arc so 
stupendous as of themselves to Demand a total alteration of the law. 
•Since 1834, we have added the Punjaub, Scinde, Sattara, and 
Pegu, to our dominions, and the addition of the rest of Burniah, 
if not. of the whole Peninsula, is inevitable. We have ravaged 
Affghunktan, disarmed Gwalior, and made young Hoik. ' halt n 
Ih ilihli Piince nml . tem likely to annex Oud.*, the NUurn\s 
and the Guicowar’s dominions, almost immediately. " The reigning 

sovereign of Travancore— a high caste and orthodox Hindoo_ 

has the Bible read in all the schools in his dominions,—the libe¬ 
rality and enlightenment of his administration in this and other 
matters putting that of the British Government to slmme. Steam 
communication has come into existence, and diminished the distance 
betwixt India, and England to one-third of what it was in 1831, 
measuring the interval by time. Communications formerly con* 
v. cd. irregularly and uncertainly, on an average of about, a hundred 
day , now pass with perfect punctuality once a fortnight in an 
average of twenty-eight days, which before five years are out will be 
reduce d to twenty ; and long before 1871 arrives we shall have the 
Electric T> h craph conveying intelligence instantly to ■•41 parts of 
India Sine 1834 the press has been liberated* and newspapers, 
till then in a state of most slavish degradation, now enjoy more 
freedom in India than in England: are conducted with as much pro- 

* '* I .nutoi concent i< .>ib! for any rut* t<^ dispute the policy of taking 
<x advai*!.'■•(: of ;;ny ju l :n ■ V .1 i \ r couiidulijK' tic'' ivrriu»r:t:s that air. ndy 
»• buloii; to u«, by taking posse* ion of Siuus which may in the mid it of 
•• them. '—The Murijnis qf DaUw . in i 8 < K • 
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Unlike Seindiah, Ilolkur did so, and on his death, in 18 l i t the 
adoption was confirmed by the Paramount Power. Here also the 
young Rajah lived only ft few months; and, in 18-15, Lord I lard in % 
then new to Indian rule, wished to make the choice of a successor 
“ bear the appearance of a free act of grace on the part of the British 
Government.” But he never talked of absorbing the State of Indore, 
because the Rajah had died leaving no “ heirs natural.” The Rcsi- 
dent, however,—by what was afterwards censured as his “precipita¬ 
tion,” but what was really his strong sense of the obligation of this 
right of adoption,—defeated Lord Ilardinge’s design, and the 
accession of the reigning Holkar assumed,” to use his Lordship’s 
language, “ more the form of a succession by legitimate right.” 

Nor are Gwalior and Indore the only recent cases. In Bhopaul 
in 1820, the succession, on a vacancy without heirs, was at once filled 
up by the Local Representative, the late Sir John Malcolm, without 
even any reference to the Supreme Government—to the intense 
delight of the Puthans, who, to show their gratitude, offered him 


the ir swords and their lives. So also in Duttcali in 1840, in 
Ooroha in 1842, in Kotah in 1828, in Banswarra in 1812, in Odoy- 
pore* in the same year, in Doongerpore in 18-10, and later still in 
Kerowlee. In all these States, under Lord Dalhousie's l.nv, the 
Chiefs having died “without heirs natural,” a the territories hould 
have been made to lapse.” But in all the opposite course was 
pursued. The right of adoption was recognized and the States v/cro 
preserved. 

If, then, this ikv, theory, of what may 1»<- termed pninh 
extinction, is hereafter to be acted on by the British Government, 
(i fundamental change in the constitution of Indian policy will b 
commenced, and India i a country in which experiment* on society 


arc very dangerous. 

But even if our Supremacy would justify , eith v in law or mo¬ 
rals, this theory arid practice of subversion, look at the enormity 
the operation, divide and detail it as lire Indian Government 
may. The greater part of India is .-till in the possession of Native 
Princes; they yet retain 700,000 square miles of territory ; t ] lc> yct 


♦ Judging from a St O. Wood fooonfl, to fc, r _ 0twV , Twd 

L’alUouaie's rule tu* not to l>rc\ail in R«j| .ttmn. Wniue th( . rc |bl! ‘ Nuln0 

Oyuu i.ics aro bo ancient. The r >r.. eorrcU rt.tesa v. old l,,veh.'n 

r #1. • :11 
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C - p.Qss^ a population of 53 millions of subjects, a revenue of 10 mil¬ 
lions sterling; armies 400,000 strong. All will not yield without 
a struggle. We may he able to annex the Nizam's dominions — 
absorb Oiule—to subvert the Guicowar, without much bloodshed or 
great difficulty. But not the Rajpoot Princes, not the Buiullecund 
Rajahs, not the Protected Sikh and the Hill States. There, we shall 
have to encounter brave soldiers, attached subjects, and a love of 
independence, preserved, in a remarkable manner, for centuries. This 
policy is, therefore, essentially a warlike policy,— it has bloodshed, 
and devastation, and conquest in prospect; it is an expensive policy, 

_warfare is ever costly and burthensome; it is also an ambitious 

policy, an aggressive policy, an intolerant policy, unworthy of the 
English crown and people, and contrary to the statutable enactments 
of Parliament itself. 

Put, suppose if at last carried out; suppose the British Government 
masters of all India, administering, or trying to administer, the 
alfur, of 1,300,000 quare miles of varied and diversified territory— 
ruling, or endeavouring to rule, l. r >0 millions of people, still more 
varied and diversified, directly and immediately. Uow frightful the 
responsibility — how enormous the risk. At best we could only' 
hope for safety; success would require centuries to realize. But 
should the attempt fail—should we, in grasping at too much, lose 
all. Where then would he our Oriental “Mission,” for which 
policr excuses, and philanthropy reconciles itself to, these acts of 
injustice? 

To those who, like dr. Campbell and Mr. Thoby lhinscp,* allege 
that our Indian difficulties arise from our not being complete master.** 
of the whole area of India, and who, like Lord Dalhonsic, argue in 
frvoui of losing no opportunity of subverting Native St .ms, and 
annexing their territories to our dominions, may then he replied: — 

I Considerations for our own safety, arising, in the judgment of 
the eminent authorities already quoted, from the maintenance 
of the authority of our Native Allies. 

2. The limited and restricted tharc.cte of our Supremacy, and the 
tendency whir.li an avowal of our intention to ratfaregard 
limitations mid revtii ’ions has to degenerate our Government 
• o ;*ue of mere imliivmul and uncontrolled power and dueo. 
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are financially the worse for these acquisitions, to the extent of 
at least half a million a year, for it is a great mistake to suppose, 
that the current charges for troops cover our military expen¬ 
diture. Every increase of territory involves an immense outlay, 
for buildings, stores, pensions, retiring allowances, and casualties: 
particularly casualties amongst European troops, as every English 
soldier is supposed to cost *€100, from the time of his enlistment, 
until lie commences active service in India. The increase of pay¬ 
ments in England, on account of territory, from d£l,974,GG5, the 
sum ac which it stood in 1S37-8, before we entered upon oui 
last period of war, to .£2,352,800, the amount expended in 1850-51, 
is proof of this fact. 

If peace therefore had continued, we should have entered upon 
our new financial career, with an additional demand, upon our re¬ 
sources—additional as compared with the demand of 1837-8 —of 
-£8-11,352 increase of interest upon debt—of £500 ,000 excess of 
charge iu our o t . x ./—and of £4, 458*885 excess 

( d general charges/' Of the total increase of charge in 1850-51, 
‘£5,800,237, .£3,205,021 arose in the military, and £2,331,3 If, 
111 th® noa-milil its— no expectation / held out of ary 

■vductiou in the charges; and from the fact that the fixed military 
°l ,ar bad actually increased rather than diminished in the second 
)ear of peace,t there would appear to have been no pr. «pcti <>i 
reduction in general charge even had peace been procured, ami ex¬ 
perience has taught us, dun the charges of India have invnrinbh 
increased faster than the receipts. 

What then an? oui wn\ s mid mean, to meet these »• :(- it n ciiii.tr / 
demand It is acknoaled.M «1 that \vh;U w- nau t all our perii?joi,nl 
sources of revenue, hmd, salt, and customs arc either cm the de¬ 
cline, i:t* t.-gnaiit, m»d that '.here there is a languid increase in ilm.se 
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* I.. > • »i‘elini*g*ts ia 1860-51 o. c-r ii$ar-8 , 

Ivtlurt incn iiw of interest £84 1 nud f ur unitary f.00,000 
lvmahulei* . . , . ... 

I Military charge* 

• • .£‘3.107,03? 

. . y,inhj,D80 

• . y.-uiu,41 r 


£3^00,9:17 
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^pinches, as in Madras and Bombay, the cliargcs grow faster than 
the revenue. It is in the opium revenue only that there is vitality, 
nncl when we find that there have been fluctuations in the receipts . 
from that source, within the Inst few years of nearly two millions 
sterling/"' when we recollect that a deadly blow might he struck at 
this source of supply, by renewed hostilities with China, or by 


internal regulations in that empire, we shull sec the full danger 
of our present financial position, our solvency depending as it does 
even in time of peace, exclusively upon the produce cr the opium 
revenue. It was by an increase in that produce of no less than 
£6 41,731 in the year 1849-50, that a momentary'equilibrium was 
established in the finances, an equilibrium that was disturbed in the 
following year by a corresponding fall in the receipts, and which we 
should not have been able to re-establish had peace continued, even 
if we could have secured as large an average receipt from that 
source for the next seven years, as it yielded in the preceding seven. 
But we have again a war expenditure to provide for, and when we 
recollect, that the first war in Burundi, which lasted only two years, 
cost India 15 millions, we cannot expect to come out of the present 
one without a serious addition to our present burdens. We ure now 
m as to r- not only of all IIindo3tan but of much territory out of Hin¬ 
dustan—we have seen, that whilst we have not trebled our revenues , 
we have increased our debt nunc than six fold , and we are at tins 
moment adding to that debt in order to make (joed defciuu ie- of 
income, f 

Wc seem, therefore, to have been imitating the example of the 
man 0 greedy of acres ** in this country, who borrows money at 
live per cent in order to purchase an estate which will barely yield 
him three. Wc have been urged on in this “ earth hunger,” first, 


* Opium r. w mu: : — 

1847- 4 . 

1848- 411 . 
1840-50 . 

1807-51/ . 

t Tot u it \ art lie froa* upi mi i ■ 
Average .... 
lt» van tie of 1850 *51 
, jMirif of I050-51 

in-. m J851-‘j, I*-. 7S/1.I . e 


. £1,550,42$ 

2,00 r, 002 

3,8<>0,G$? 

2,700,062 

15 to 1860-51 * * £17,010. 

2,510,870 

v 3,700.06$ 
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, u notion that extension of territory is the necessary conscqu 
of „ successful war; secondly, that territory must needs be as pro¬ 
fitable in our hands as in the hands of its native owners. Clive was 
of a different opinion ; he thought that Oude would be more pro¬ 
fitable to us financially and politically in the hands of its own sove¬ 
reigns than if placed under our direct rule; lie therefore reinstated 
the Nabob Sujah ud Dowlah in his dominions after the victory of 
Culpac in 1765 , although the attack made upon us by the Nabob 
had been unprovoked, we having undertaken to protect his territory 
from all enemies, the Nabob paying the expense, and it was ti e 
opinion both of Clive and Hastings — certainly vc ry competent 
judges — that the extension of onr territory beyond the Bengal pro¬ 
vinces would he a burden insteud of a benefit. Looking at the ques¬ 
tion merely with reference to finance, the soundness of their opinion 
cannot be questioned. The more territory the more debt, and why ? 
because we foreigners cannot make territory ns profitable as it latne 
owners. Our management is wasteful, and we are enormously 

cheated. Cheating the revenue is a vice common in all countries, 
and especially so in a government so emphatically foreign as our 
Government in India. A striking proof of this is afforded m 'he 
present financial slate of the Punjab. The Punjab, after supporting 
an army of 100,000 men, and a splendid court, gave Kunjret Sing a 
large surplus revenue. We hardly realize enough from t to pay n 
couple of regiments, in addition to its civil charges. The same story 
may lie told of Seimle, ofSattara, and it is doubtful whether «P? 
territorial acquisition that we have made since we ihvi obtained po, 

; , . , , . - our nd. as i. paid 10 u, 

in tribute. Our Kastcrn settlements, Sim.-n,.orc, IVmmir <»«.•! a!.. 

laeea, '■Mchisi'-c of the pay of he troops, cost India . . ' lie average 

more tin", XI00,000 a year The territory we took f:mn tiro Bur- 
iuetc m including ihe military charges, costs us much more f* 

V il tiii i s a drain upon us to the extent of Cl 1,15 !.+ The charge 
of these outlying solth ments is thrown up'ni India. We cannot 
relieve the people of India from im\ of tikir burdens, because numoy 
is required for the maintenance of possessions which India has 
more to do with than it has with Java • r Japan. We hav 

* Appendix, p- OJA • W 

4 . Appendix, p. c0-‘. 
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m the territory of Pegu—a preliminary only to the absorption of , 
the whole of Burmah, nay, to a much wider stride, for we arc in- t 
formed by an influential paper,* and which echoes English opinion in 
India, that "every one out of England is now ready to acknowledge | 
that the whole of Asia, from the Indus to the sea of Ochotzk, is 
destined to become the patrimony of that race which the Normans * 

' thought six centuries ago they had finally crushed, but which now the 

stands at the head of European civilization. Wc are placed, it is j 
>y the mysterious but uninistakeable designs of Providence in 


CXi 

wa 

tan 

blu 

1U‘C 
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said, 


command of Asia, and the people of England must not lay the flat* 
tmiug unction to their souls that they can escape from the responsi¬ 
bility of this lofty and important position by simply denouncing the 
mt uns by which England has attained it.” 


The people of England will do well then to he on the alert, and 
ascertain before they assent to this "lofty end imposing position,’' 
who is to pay for the enterprise? If forgetful of every obligation, 
they were to endeavour to saddle India with war charges, it would 
be to no purpose, for India is already sinking under berown burdens. 


The niOit sanguine view that could be taken of Indian finances 


before we came into collision with the Burmese war, was that " if we 
Ui.unig- d wi ll mul kept out of wars, we were iu no immediate da : 
of bankruptcy.”t That this danger is much aggravated by the 
v.'i-'i'1 in which we are now engaged, is proved by the fact—that the 
first Burmese war. although it lasted little more than two year-, 
edded thirteen millions to the Indian debt. It is not, therefore, 
a little surprising to find it treated by the Indian authorities rs an 
expedition that might for a time arrest a reduction in charges ; but 
which would not entail any additional expenditure.§ This 
sanguine view, lias however since been corrected, and it has been 
asserted with some tiiumph.;} that the war expenditure will not 

* IV;. r .1 Of fill!: I, .V*t»tli/ir•/ 6, .1 

t Cnmj.b. Ii'k Modi m India, p. 41S. 

; Tli - i i it huko’fl opinion, which has been adduced In favour of this YVnr, 
di pend< d of course, upou tlic ciwe dial won put before hiui. If ho lmd been 
n-iniiid.-d 1 1::»t tin f»mt Uni!):. . \\ur cu?t fifteen millions 

) live 1.1 n spellt in m ; < «:tu Jit .irs—tlmt the revenues «-f India v.tr e iundt (pinto 
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%ifec(l £30,000 a month. This would he serious enough, if it 
was to last only for a few months of war ; but experience has 
taught us, that a war expenditure does not cease with the esta¬ 
blishment of peace. Every acquisition of territory involves the 
necessity of a permanent increase to the army particularly in that 
Inordinately expensive branch of it, the European, and the remoter 
the acquisition from the metropolis—the greater the increase. Since 
^37, the last year of peace, we have added 10,000 men to our 
European force, at a cost of move than £500,00'] a year. 

have said enough to shew that the financial history of India, 
tas been n history of delusions from our first acquisition of empire 
the East, and that the revenues of India have never been sufficient 
n ni<lcd to meet tiie demands of a peace establishment.t 
^ e have shewn that the more territory we get the heavier arc our 
diarrassmcnts. In the year 1792, the year in which we firO. bc- 
an to extend our dominion, we had a surplus revenue of nearly a 
pillion; the debt in that year was not equal to the annual 
l -enuc,J nor the interest to one-sixteenth of tlic revenue. After 
[L v,!1 $ enormously increased our territory, we have an annual 
r Clt °1 upwards of a million sterling, nud it would now take th,* 
I v ° n ue of more than two years and a half to cover the debt, and ihe 
lu ‘*t of the debt is now equal to one ninth part of the revenue, 
ly it!jstanding a reduction of more than one half in the ram of 

j ,» ° 

' Cr 3fct at which we raised ouv loans. $ 

* Kiin>j>-on troops »»f nil “ rm, s 
I8ar — 67,8 U 

] t»f>0 — 

^ i’ *• L\l 

i0 ^aninoruiiil i <>j ti.i Company, tlio oxtvnt of live million*, ivnd IWmu 
N;> ' 1 to 1H50-1. to the oxtynt or twelve million*. 

ltl'VISifUE. i)LUT. IhTliRBSl’. 

1 71)0-03 | 8,276,770 1 ,.' 1 . j ••vJo... 

ISM>61 I 18.620, .*339 j d0,tfJ7.r»U j 2.:i;d,or:». 

\ Jim rates of interest have been gradually rcdua-ii from iv elvo loU ii 
W* to six, to five, and notice is now given that tiny Will lft future 1 
“ f It jb a significant fact, that this reduction in the rates* of :i, 
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cry year we are obliged to borrow in order to find tliu means 
of paying the interest of our debt, and in- comparing our present 
revenue with the revenue as it stood before we began our career of 
conquest, we are to remember that that branch ot it which though 
subject to great vicissitudes, is upon the whole the most flourishing* 
viz., the opium, would have been just as large as it is now, if we had 
never added an acre to our territory; for it is mainly the produce o< 
our ancient possessions. It may be, at no distant period, the un¬ 
pleasant duty of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to renew thos< 
applications for loans in aid of the finances of India, which, as v' c 
have seen, were not unfrcquently made in the early part of the ecu' 
tury; —such a prospect, however disagreeable, is before us. We cat 1 
scarcely suppose that the people of England will look with satisfy 
tion upon any increase of their burthens to make up for the embai 
rassments of Indian finance, but to this they must soon coiu° | 
uidi • greater responsibility be laid upon the Indian Government 
and greater wisdom mark the administration of our Indian empire 


the general transactions of the country. Our Indian Government borrows at lo^ ’ I 
rates, because its creditors in the main arc Europeans, who, see king for st-d 1, i 
remittances to flic mother country, have the choice between the Gove 1 | 
-in nt funds in India, and the Government fluids in England, and therefore fre 1 
h ud rlieir money t > the Indian Government, provided they can realize one or r 
pei ior . - t ft Govcr f Eugli 1 , 1 

clear tint, if the credit of the Government in India was national, they could 0*“ ' 
borrow uUho national rutes of iuten - , and vo thc.si intcs they would he dr*' j 
ohould <ln-ir deuiond for money ever exceed, the savings or the profits id [ 
European community. 
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1 NI)IA REFORM SOCIETY. — On Saturday, 

M the 12th ol ^.trcli, a MEETING of the Friends of Indi < v.. a Ini i in 
Oh tries Street, Sr. Jattnt *t Square, with a view of t 

ii» bear on ill*• Imperial Parliament in tin* en.-e of India, so u- t * obtain 
fit'ii’ .itli-nth .1 to tin* complaint? ami clnnisot the Inlud nat o ol Uut v. r 
emphe. H. I>. SKYMOUH, l^q., M.P., having been called to the chair, 
t t in wing Ri iMi n* wore agreed to by Utit Meeting t- 

1. 'J li 't the character of the alterations to lo elici ted in tin* conMiOi'n-n 
torn i Government it the termination tit the Ka«t India Com* 
pany's Charter Act, on the COtli of April, 1 <54, i? a quC.'.Um which do- 
m.tml<5 the most ample and serious couridcraiion. 

•2. That although Committees of both House? of Parliament have been 
appointed, in conformity with the practice on cu.ii preceding renewal o; 
the Chnlir \ct, for the purple of invest::.itin;, ilm u in.. id tic 
remits of our Indian AdminBiration, those Committen} have been ap¬ 
pointed on the {indent occ iri m at ft period s> a'ucti lat r than Uotr.il.lhul 
ih< remaining before the expiration ol the emitting powers 

of the l'i't India Company is too short to permit the p - dbiliij of col¬ 
ic* ting ? iib evidence a*: would show what alterations arc rcquii. i in our 
In 11 mi Govcrnnntit. 

:i. That tin* inquiry now be dt prorccutcd by Committers of the Lrg.r- 
latiirn will he al together nnlatBfaelory if it bo coniine*! i > l! .• evidence 
of officials ntiri of servants ot the East India Compauy, .iml ci»nu<.eird 
:md. terminated witimi t ref* ronet to the p.-tiiioo* tin.I ui ’•> s • i the more 
intelligent of the natives of India. 

■1. 'i'li ti t It is the doty of Old lilt nits *.f India to Insist up n a i< (n| on rv 
Art to contimm ilie pri’-nlt Got * nment of India i t :» , t’rio 1 not exceed¬ 
ing three years, v- th..t time m iv be ,;iv.-n h i -ucli r.:l » • pdi;. ..i.d 
deliberation ns will enable Parliament uithln that p • d t ' U h.t‘‘ 
permanently • r iht fumre adml. i i, ion of .ur Indian Em in a*. 

5. Hint in order to obtain such a measure, ibU Mu lie.: constitutes 
itself an *• India Heform Society,” and names the undermentioned gentle¬ 
men as a Committor. 


T. Barnes, Erg M.P. 

W. lh a m om, Esq , M.P. 

J. Hell, Esq , M.P. 

W. Bljrgs, Esq., M.P. 

J. V. ». Blackett, r q M M.P. 

O. Bowver, hup, M.P. 

J. Bru.ht, Etq , M.P, 

F. C. Brown, E*q. 

II. A. firii ci-, j , M.P 

Limit.«Col. J. M. Chi lllcld, M.P 
J.Clireilnm. Ksg., M.P. 

\\ H. Cl’iri.'*, L:,,;. 

J. Crook. Esq., M.P. 

J. UlcUu«»n, Jun. E.q 
M. G. tI Io= . E g., M.P. 

Liei.i.-tn n. Sir J. P. ftUj.rehi. 

K.C.lt . M.P. 

\V . I . S. I'd.* t-nil I. I' ; . M.P. 
y . r.u I*., i - m.p 

If. fiiv dii* r, I'* • '1 P* 

Klieht llmi f. M. Go •• . I P- 

Vncuilt 0 j 1- <K’h. 

G. 11 ad In Id, K-.J , M I*. 

V. iUrcoml, I 
L. liny wrth, I q , M.P. 

p inttphndeutt bn :.i! mutters coptUhSed **.i|i the Boclely ii> ’>• id- 
,j nSA .-| i j thu Hun. Seen t»ry, hy whom *uiriptlons v..il recoil *1 lit 


G. Hii.dlry, Esq., M.P. 

T. Hum, Esq. 

E, A. llutehmc, E?q». M P. 

J'. t . C. Jiltin'.',tone, l.-<J. 

M. Lowin, K*q. 

V. Luca*, l>q. f M.P. 

T. MeCuIlagh, Jh-t. 

IE Mi'ill, Icq., M.P. 

(J. Jj. Me rc Fag . M P. 

B. Ol vcb;», ' j . M.P. 

A. J. Otv ,y, I .M P. 

( M.V. . IV.v * -«■. I! M P. 
\| ri •) Poll;,ft. I - ; . M.P. 

J Pilkiri in 1 «<|- . 1' 

j <; i • • i • i>. i t, m.p 

l lMiitm. I * ... 'hr, 
li. i:. ve, lh q. 
w Sell-h mi l C M.P. 

11. I>. -S- vmuUi, 1 |., M P 

\V. I). .Si , iii.nir, p. I . M.P. 
J. It Smllli, I \ . M l*. 

.1 M» Ilu.m, l>|. 

<i. l>q., M.P. 

F. lV«rn ti, E- j, 

J. A. Wlir, l... | . M.P. 


Aid of )t» ’‘t>Ji ct. 


JOHN DICKINSON. Je.n . II s l( 
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NOTES ON INDIA. 


BY I)H. BUI ST OB BOMBAY. 


From the reports of the Committees of April last it would appear 
that the Act of 1781 encumbered with the various deteriorations it 
has suffered by each successive enactment is about to be extended, 
with little alteration, to 187*1. 

For the next twenty years the natives of Hindustan are as hereto¬ 
fore to be in a great measure excluded from public employment in 
their own country, although pronounced by Act of Parliament, 
equally eligible for this as Europeans, and proved by the testimony 
of the Duke of Wellington, Lord William Dentinck, the Earl of 
EUetiborotigh, Sir George Clarke, Mr. Sullivan, Mr. Holt Mac¬ 
kenzie, and all the ablest statesmen of the age, eminently qualified 
for office. We are to have, till the close of the present century, a 
constitution continued to us which was framed near the end ol the 
last; we are to have three separate sets of government for India, the 
principal function of each of which seems to l>c, to thwart and 
retard the operations of the others ; the Leiuhmhnll Street division 
costing £130*000 a year, being merely the minister of patronage, 
and place of record, without one atom of power beyond 'hisjwaxe 
that of suggesting, eritiei.sing, and obstructing ; the bond of Control 
tsuimg UllO u-yisn. mamrieii Im n chairman, appointc l without 
a„y nee , ry qualification to the office, whose average* tenure of 
service ha*, since 1820, t Men short, of two year*, void of all respon¬ 
sibility, endowed with absolute power, governing in .secret, and 
presenting to Parliament, when asked h»r information, collections of 
papers so disgracefully vitiated ami garbled a? to mislead, in * place 
of enlightening, ami whose main e«,niribmioin to the policy of Imli;, 
during 5 the pa^t twenty years W bceu wars, wlholu have cost 
thirty millions sterling. With throe gov. rmneuts in India, costing 
million sterling amongst them, S6 complete unJw v 
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•M^ a^grccl of clever clerks at home,* as to be compelled to send home 
particulars of every thing they say or do, to be commented oil, 
checked, or controlled, by parties incapable, from position, of form¬ 
ing a correct opinion on what they decide ; and finally, in India, we 
are to have Indian education neglected, improvement thrown aside, 
irrigation and the means of communication overlooked, though to 
neglect such as these we have, since the last Charter Act, been in¬ 
debted for famines which have swept nearly two millions of human 
beings away, and caused a loss to the revenue of above eight millions 
sterling, a sum, if properly expended, sufficient to have averted for 
ever the calamities by which, in a few years, its loss has been occa¬ 
sioned. Against things so monstrous as these, in reference to which 
Parliament seems deaf or unheeding, it has been resolved to appeal 
through the Pre 3 S to the people of England, in the firm belief that 
were they aware of the tremendous responsibilities they were incur¬ 
ring by the mismanagement, of which they are the authors, they 
would afford India such redress as she is entitled to seek from their 
hands, the refusal of which may yet be productive of such tearful 
consequences. 

History contains no record of anything so strange, or so reprehen¬ 
sible, as the neglect with which Englishmen treat the interests of 
the British Empire in the East. The disfranchisement of Gatton 
or old Sarum occupied ten times the attention, and was listened to 
with a hundred times the anxiety, that is bestowed upon an empire 
which contains an area equal to half that of Europe. 


WHAT IS INDIA? 


India occupies from the 7th to the 32nd parallel, from the (i/th 
to the 90th meridian. Its boundary line is 11/200 miles in length, 
or half the circumference of the globe. It comprises an area of 
1,309/200 square miles, ten times that of Frauce, of which 800,768 
belong to England, 508,112 to native subsidiaries or allies. It 
extends from the sea level to an altitude of 27,000 feet, and its 
climate varies from that of the torrid zone to that ut the arctic 
regions—where the huge Himalayas rise far within the line of per- 



Lord Ellc t iioroug-h’a evidofl^* 





borders of the Punjnub are regions where rain hardlv ever fal 
the houses are built of unburnt bricks, aud a shower once iu 
live years is a rarity. On its eastern frontier, under the same 
parallel, in the Kassia Hills, and at a similar distance from the sea, 
the average fall is from 3 to 400 inches during the three summer 
months: as much is often measured in forty-eight hours as suffices 
England for a year. It has rivers, double the size of the Danube or 
the Rhine, shrunk up at one season of the year, so as to be almost un- 
navigable, swelled out at another season so as to become vast inland 
seas, the one shore hardly visible from the other, carrying as much 
solid matter annually to the ocean as would build up an English 
county from beneath low to above high water mark. 

POPULATION. 

The races bv which these vast regions are occupied, are as strange 
and diversified in character as are the features of the country mid tire 
climate; they are of every form, hue, and faith, from the huge 
Patan or Beloochi, to the short but active Goorka, and diminutive 
man of Malabar ; from the Todawars* who dwell on trees, and feed 
on reptiles and vermin,—the Ivhoonds, slaughtering their hecatombs 
of children,—the Arab, dark as the Ethiopian, and tli Ethiopian** 
themselves in abundance ; the Pm see and the Mogul, scarcely dis¬ 
tinguishable from the Englishman in point of hue--to the learned 
Brahmin, studying the stars, calculating eclipses, ami const met mg 
astronomical instruments, compared to which those oi modem t m * 
art; but toys in point of she. Thp distinguished astronomer •> 
siidin, Rajah of Ambheie, nea-lv two centuries ago had obscrvutuiCH 
constructed at Delhi. Demire*, Muttra, nml Oujciii, each possessed of 
Cipjatorials of such sire ns <o allow above three inches and a half to 
the degree, each degree being divided into minutes : the g.i , n* of 
t „e sint dials were from a hundred to a hundred and twenty feet j n 
liuy th. Tim bodily und the moral maladies which afilict a com- 
ity 0 f such mass and diversity of .material, are almost equally 
Iii ihfnl in point of chmnrter and magnitude Famines occur- 
ih'^almost dfeccnniaHy, some of which within "nr time, have swept 
U.el millions nW- W fifty thousand pemm p eri8 i^ in 
the month of S?|>«‘ u,bcr 1 * '' h h'"' r "Dive hundred 

died of want ; and hall a million sterling was subscribed i, y Un 
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j^ncwntifu] to relieve the destitute. lu Guntoor two hundred an 
•• JMousaud human beings, seventy-four thousand bullocks, a hundred 
and fifty-nine thousand milch cattle, and three hundred thousand 
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sheep and goats, died of starvation. Fifty thousand people perished 
:i Marwar; and in the North West Provinces, half a million of 
human lives arc supposed to have been lost. The living preyed upon 
the dead; mothers devoured their children ; and the human imagina¬ 
tion could scarcely picture the scenes of horror that pervaded the 
bmd. In twenty months’ time a million and a half of people must 
have died of hunger or of its immediate consequences. The direct 
pecuniary loss occasioned to government by this single visitation 
exceeded five millions sterling.—a sum which would have gone far to 
avert the calamity from which it arose, had it been expended in con¬ 
structing thoroughfares to connect the interior with the sea coast or 
districts where scarcity prevailed, with those where human food wav 
to he had in abundance ; or on canals to bear forth to the soil, thirsty 
and barren for want of moisture, the unbounded supplies our rivers 
carry to the* ocean. India has indeed been the birthplace or the 
cradle of tb»* nicest frightful maladies that hu\t e ver visited the earth : 
a hundred and fifty thousand persons perished of cholera betwixt its 
appeal auce on the Ganges in 1816, and the time it reached Western 
India the year after. In 1820 it swept away onc-fourth of the whole 
population of the Mauritius; before 1881, fifty millions of human 
beings are supposed to have been destroyed by it in various parts of 
the world. The plague of Marvvnr in 1837 carried oil ten thousand, 
one-fourth of the population in a few months; and in 18 id the 
Mnhft'imrree swept away one-fourth of the inhabitants where it pre¬ 
vailed, in Gurbwal 88 per cent died of those attacked. 

The ciimes of India are nearly a irigliMul as its maladies. .1 he 
•\i.deuce of Thuggee, (lie practice of which is represented in the 
i i seoi H of Ajurda as having prevailed above two thousand year , ago, 
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loan should be contracted abroad, but, on the contrary, I PtrTi- 
e a sinking fund to the extent of one million may lie annually 
applied to the discharge of the lndiai^debt — not that the deb*-, lie 
said, was a real incumbrance— there were advantages, in many points 
of view in having a permanent debt in India in some d 'give pro¬ 
portionate to its present extent,” This was said in March; in June 

intelligence was received of the breaking out of the Mahratta war. 
The confidence of the Minister, however, in his estimates remained 

unabated. “ I trust I shall satisfactorily prove,” he aid, i; that no 
very material disappointment is to be feared in the year to which 
these estimates apply, and that as to future years the stability of the 
power and the resources of the British empire in the K»n»t is now 
such that unices vents should occur against which no human fore¬ 
sight can provide, the only serious inconvenience to he apprehended 
is the procrastination of the liquidation of the Indian debt.” 

It was shrewdly remarked during the debate, that “ all that 
related to the past, in the Minister's speech—all that was certain— 
was dark and gloomy ; all that concerned the future—all that was 
uncertain — was fair and brilliant.” At the very moment that the 
-Minister for India was propounding a plan for the liquidation ot debt 
out of an imaginary surplus, and assuring the IIoil: e of Commons 
that we should get through the war wirhout incurring fresh del/, 
the Governor-General, Lord Wellesley, was borrowing all the money 
that he could get at. eight per cent interest, to make up a heavy 
deficit and to provide for the war. But even these favourable U'ms 
failed to fill the treasury ; this very Wn was at a heavy d . ii, ihe 

establishments in arrears, and the <*r< dit o the Govcnmu * '1 >" 

that unless the chief mercantile houses at Bombay, m (he instance 
of the bite Sir < harlcs l'er'i. had conic forward t prnpiLlhi '</ ora¬ 
tions nf the gn-al Duke then General Wei led e\ w uhl ba\e been 
I,f t ) ! /, J. lie t«. lls us, indeed, that hr wm «.u mu* < .ra> a compelled 
tu levy a contribution »m one of the enemy’s towns in order to find 
means for paving Id* troops .* 

Wl'tni lend WcUefclev entered upon his n hninistration iu ] 79 ^ 
the charges in India ex. ceded the revenue by 1 lie sum of £ \ 1S. 7 1G • 
when lit 1 quitted it in 1 «<».>. there v.ii n surplus charge' of 
£1, 208,608 ; «»«! "Sdst the revenues, from little territorial actiui- 


I.,,i tncresswl from upwards of eight, .... upwards 0 f fifteen 
millions per annutu, the had inenm^d from seventeen to thirty- 


Much, IH04, 
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tiiy fojllibns and a half. lie resigned ids trust, however, with confii 
etions of enduring peace, and of financial prosperity, and strange 
to say, we find his cautious* brother, then Sir Arthur ‘Wellesley. 


&L 


lending himself to the delusion, that augmented territory would 


inevitably bring with it augmented wealth ; after an elaborate ex¬ 
amination of Indian finauce in 1SOG, we find liim expressing bis 


conviction that the revenues of that great empire would be found 
to afford ample means of restoring the finances, and that there would 
ho in that year, the first of peace, a surplus, after providing for every 
demand, < i upwards of £ 700,000.” v dhe minister chimed in with 

this sanguine note; there was already a surplus, he said, oi £<" 0,000, 


and b\ necessary attention to the expenditure, lie had no doubt it 
would produce Mich a surplus as would be sufficient for a speedy 
liquidation of their debts; and this was said in support of a Bill* 
then before the House, to authorize the Company to borrow two 
hi ill ions ia England upon bond; and with a letter from the Governor- 

Genejv.h Lord Cornwallis, before him, in which he stated that “an 
inquiry into the state of the finances of India afforded the most 
di.-rm-.Yawing project, that unless soinc speedy jni ii.su res wen taken 
i.» -.educe tb expenditure, to meet with effect the contingency ot 
r. tire coi. ;ijuenCPH would be serious; that the tegular tioops 
v,eie little i-.hoi t of five months, and many other departments still 
more in arreurd* 


Jn the next year (1808) we have the same minister moving for 
tl;(• appointment of a Select Committee to inquire into the causes of 
tii “considerable deficit in the territorial revenues of India, and to 
inveni ; ate the nature and extent of that deficit.’t In 181! the 
Company again came to the Parliament for the loan of a million and 
a half, and when they applied for assistance to a like amount, for 
t lie third lime, in 18P2, they expressed their grievous disappoint¬ 
ment, tii.it there should have been an excess of charge over revenue 
i,, India, even in the third year of peace, of upwards of a million 
sterling. This first chapter in the financial history of India ends 
with tin year 1S* 13, when tie affairs of that empire again came under 
i lie consideration of Parliament. From 176.“* to 181-1, the Last 
India Company had n common ms inn for territory and commerce, 
ia ibnt il was iii)pus»tbfe to avvifain exactly Itow the recounts stood 


* cproeh mi Jndiu J-i Ji*k ‘- 1 
tbOT. 

t h tl \ Mr. K. lhimli.* on India lit:dg- 


fv. of Mr. a. .. . n J'dy iU), 

Mnvdi JL b i 0c ' 



in4 n half millions pound weight of opium, and produce 
e to Government of upwards of three millions sterling 
year. The animal creation presents representatives of every living 
thing moving on the earth or in the waters, from the huge leviathan 
found in multitudes in its seas, the elephant, the lion, the tiger, and the 
m0 „key, to the beetle and the ant levelling forests through which 
the strongest and most ferocious have failed to make their way. 
Whales abound on its shores, drawing after them fleets of American 
whalemen, and the fins of the sharks which pursue and destroy 
them, exported for the use of the gourmands of China, realize in 
their raw state from £:U),000 to £40,000 a year. 

Its indigenous manufactures, now fast hastening to decay, were 
once on a scale of magnificence worthy of its raw produce, ihe 
correct forms of ships—only elaborated within the past ten } cars by 
’.Ire science of Europe — have been familiar to India for ten centimes : 
and the vessels which carried peacocks to Ophir tor king Solomon, 
were probably the same as the fishing craft ot the present day, which 
furni.-li the models tire American and English clipper and yacht 
builders are aspiring after. The cawing ot its woodwoik, th< pre- 
terns, colours, and texture of its carpets, shawls and senrf>, admiied 
for centuries, have, since the Great Fair of the world been set to t i 
ns patterns for the most skilled artificers of Europe to imitate. From 
the looms of Dacca went forth those wonderful tissues that "domed 
the noblest beauties of the Court of Augustus Osar, hr; ring iu the 
eternal city the same designation sixt-eu cent..re s ago that by 
i • » , ,mi i _ i n Iadm; mid the ahuu*luiu.v ot Jammu 

winch cotton i» known «n 1 

coins and r.lies up to our tftn. occa^onntly exhume , yet 
traces of the early commercial co.mc .on between tae two most won • 
lerltil nations in the world- those of the C« ■*> «■" Moguls. 

The rarest gifts Bengal conid offer n s native pimcesor.ts Uue.gn 
i fiuerors, were the mu.-lius known as ‘ (ho ruiiniug v.aiei, oi the 
' talv Jew,”— being when wet scarcely d stinguisbnble from either; 
and since the advent of the English, a single piece, twenty yards 
iTu-iv-lli and one and a quarter in breadth weighing no more than 

!!‘ ’ t, as been sold for twentv-five pounds,— 3 su 

lourteeu ounces, . ' , 

-...I 0 f three Dacca spinners ami weavers for a 
equal to the requiem . 

twelvemonth. 
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elaborate stone earring of Central India, Rajpootana 
ozerat; the embossed and enriched silver work of Cutch and 
Agra ; the microscopic paintings of Delhi and Lahore ; the carvings 
in sandal wood, and the filligree of Trichinopoly; the inlaid work 
of Mooltan and Bombay are up to this hour the marvels of the 
world. 

The* most singular monuments of Indian art can only be seen in 
the country ; and amongst a people at once eminently devotional and 
martial, temples, tombs, fortresses, palaces, and weapons of war, 
supply subjects of special wonder. The Hills of Western India, over 
tlie space of five thousand square miles, are penetrated by hundreds 
of caves, approaching in size, in richness and beauty of architectural 
decoration, the finest cathedrals in Europe. These have been hewn 
out in absence of the aid of gunpowder, and fashioned without natural 
adjunct or addition of masonry, into their present form, covered with 
rich and elaborate sculptures by the hand of man. The caves are 
grouped together so as to furnish places of worship, halls of in¬ 


struction, and domiciles for the professors and their pupils, exactly 
on the plan of tlie universities which came into existence in Europe 
two thousand years after those of India were forgotten; indicating 
an amount of civilization and demand for knowledge in the East 
twenty-four centuries ago, such as scarcely exists in these regions in 
modern times. Or passing down to a later age, there is tlie huge 
mountain of Aboo, 5000 feet high, covered and surmounted by one 
\nst ma.^s of temples, constructed from the seventh century of our 
era down to the present date. Tho hills of Paulitana, are literally 
crusted over with temples of the finest arabesque, cut in the hardest 
stone. The ruined city of Bcejapoor contained sixteen hundred 
masquer. The dome of the Mausoleum of Ibrahim Adil Shah, is a 
third larger than that of St. Paul’s: the mosque to which it belongs 
is 450 feet in length and 150 in breadth: while the Taj-Mahal of 
Agra, the monument erected by the Emperor Jehangcer over his 
wife, the “ light of the Imem,” built of the purest white marble, and 
inlaid with the richest mosaic, stands unrivalled amongst the 
Mausoleums of the world. 


A s for weapons of war. ?» , cannou of India could have taken in 
and discharged the largest sixtv-eight pounders of modern warfare, 
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i^je/the trunions knocked oft'. The gun at Moorshedabiid is sev 
n feet long, with a bore of eighteen inches : that of Dacca t wenty- 
two feet long, with a boie of fifteen inches.—it weighed twenty-one 
. tons, aud threw shot of four hundred weight. The great gun at 
Agra is a brass fiftceu-hundred-poundcr, twenty-three inches bore— 
it weighs eleven toiis, and is worth five thousand pounds as old 
metal: while two out of half a dozen of large guns at Beejupoor 
threw shot of half a ton and a ton end a quarter respectively. The 
damask rifles and damask sword blades of Goozerat beat anything 
Europe can boast of; and the vvootz steel, from which these arc 
manufactured, is deemed so excellent in England as to be used mainly 
for surgical instruments. The ruins of desolate cities point to the 
greatuess of the Empire before Europeans sought its shores as 
traders, and seized its soil as conquerors. Gour, the former capita 
of Bengal, covers an area of seventeen square miles, aud once boasted 
of a population of above a million of inhabitants. Becjapoor while 
flourishing contained nearly a million of inhabited houses, occupied 
hv more than three millions of people. Rujmahal, the city of a 
hundred Kings, is now a miserable village inhabited by n few paper- 
makers. Mandoo, the capital of the Patau sovereigns of Midwa, 
surrounded by a wall twenty-eight miles in circuit, occupies an .*u m 
of twelve thousand English acres: the Jummah Musjid, built of 


§L 


white marble, is the finest specimen of Affghan architecture in 
existence: it now supplies the lair of the wolf ami flic tiger; Hindi- 
bibuia. in Kuttiwar, Be hut in the Northern Doub, Lamkassa at the 
base of the Himalayas, 1’iilibothrii near Patna on the • m. : , : ami 
Camiouj hi the province of Agra, have scarce left suliiciont traces 
behind them to mark thin boundaries. 


PUVJ.IC WORKS. 

The irrigation of the country, so long neglected by the British 
Government, and from which such magnificent results hav. within the 
last twenty years been derived, was an object of anxiety to the rule rs 
of India five centuries ago. The Emperor Ferae obstructed about 
the year 135(1 a magnificent canal, for the purposes of irrigation, 
l-rom the base of the mountains to the u iglibourhood of Delhi, two 

hundred miles in length b ? of n vasi tra « of country 

was made fertile as a garden, and above a million of people provnU I 



’ead. Two centuries after this, the illustrious Akbar devotj 

yy . — 

_ self to the construction of new cauals for the purpose of irriga¬ 
tion, and the clearing out of those formed by liis predecessors, and 
which had fallen into decay. He made the subject a regular part of 
the system of government, and left a canal act behind him, which 
has come down to our times, providing for a complete series ot 
arrangements and a large array of officers for their extension and 
management. The Shah Jehan, seventy years later, took up with 
enthusiasm the plans of his predecessor, and was nobly seconded in 
his efforts by Ali Murdan Khan, celebrated over the East for his 
skill and taste in architecture. The success of their labours was 
magnificent ; tradition still enlarges on the vastness of the returns 
derived from the canals brought into existence by them, which wore 
such as from a single canal to pay for the maintenance of twelve 
thousand horsemen. The permanent establishment maintained for 
police purposes, consisted of five hundred horsemen, and a thousand 
footmen, armed. It is mentioned by Verishta that during the earlier 
of these excavations, vast collections of giants* bones were discovered, 
and in our time the extension of the canal system in the same quarter 
has disclosed in these, the skeletons of numberless extinct animals; 
the Mammoth and Mastodon, the Bramatherimn, and Sevatherhuii, 
and tile other kindred contributions, which Colvin, Durand, Cautley, 
and Falconer, have made to our Indian paleontology. Our first canal 
operations commenced little more than thirty vears ago, and in 
IBlM, the waters which had five centuries before been made to visit 
the city of Delhi, were after fifty years suspension re introduced 
through their former channels. 

From the Jumna canal, now in use. Government derives a revenue 
of 3025,000 a year from a total investment of £90,000 ; from the 
Western Jumna canal an investment of £\ 10,000, a direct revenue 


of £ If,000 a year arises. Lands previously comparatively barren 
are maintained in a stale of constant productiveness for a water rent 
0 f a shilling an acre The population maintained in the irrigated dis¬ 
tricts is very nearly double, mile for mile, of that of those not irrigated. 
A careful computation made by authority shows, that in the famine 
year of 1837, the gross value of the saving effictcil by the eastern 
Jumna Canal, was half a million sterling; one tenth of this being re-* 
venue, or fifty thousand pounds, direct gain to the public treasury. 
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united Jumna Canals saved at the same period, above two millr 
-Sterling to the Common-wealth. On the Canals in the North West 
Provinces, completed between 1821 and 1818, Government expended 
. £557,000, and drew in direct Canal revenue £-546,000. By this 
an area of nearly 1,300,000 acres of ground previously sterile, have 
been made to yield produce worth two and a half millions annually, 
and to support upwards of six hundred thousand human beings. 
The Sutledge Canal now in progress is expected to-water 621,000 
acres, and to )ield government a revenue of £55,447, on an expen¬ 
diture of a quarter of a million, or nearly twenty per cent. It lias 
been estimated by the Bengal Engineers, that water and land avail¬ 
able for the purpose of irrigation in these neighbourhoods would, on 
an expenditure of two millions, afford a permanent return of 
£578,150 annually, or close on thirty per cent., and that a surface 
of nearly nine millions of acres, or above ten tliuusand , quam miles, 
might thereby be brought into cultivation. The present Gov< nor- 
General most strougly recommended the Court of Directors to 
borrow for such improvements as these, so long as money could he 
bad at five per cent, and made to realise from fifteen to forty. 
l^ucc of acting on counsel so judicious , the Court have directed the 
7}t °#t stringent retrenchments to he made ; eng surplus that /nag 
accrue to he applied to the liquidation of their debts- theg hav ■ :<*•' 
even left the returns on existing canals to be expended v i oilers 
and the intervention of ini cafe enterprise is out /•;' ihe q v 
where nothing can he don c wither: tor sanction /.7. 

(uni government takes five years to answer a UlUr. Hie most 
magnificent of nil the works of this sort is the t’rmul Ganges 
Canal, navigable for nearly 000 miles, and on ''Inch a million 
aiula quarter is proposed to be sunk. It is expected to yield a 
return of £100,000 a year, of which £180,000 will be direct 
revenue: it will fertilise no Icr- than five millions and n half of acre.* 
of land now in a state of comparative sterility-increase the grim 
produce by upwards of seven millions sterling annually in value, 

Llie - ■■ pnpulati.m, of above six millions, of nil tear of tit, , 0 frightful 
f Bmines hv which the country was won. to be deem alcd , -yoi in il- 
Uon8 ou millions might be expended - n nngatioB in ludiu nilh 

t nm f lt equal to what thw afford, 
assurances of 4 
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/principal canal for watering the Baree Doab will leave 
.liojee some miles from Shahpore, following the line of the highest 
level, right through the centre of the Doab, and will rejoin the river 
about sixty miles above Mooltan, a little above its junction with the 
Chenar.b. Two branches will flow off from the main trunk to the 
south, both limited by the Sutlej, one watering the country in the 
direction of the Sobraon, the other in that of Kussoor ; one branch 
to the north irrigates the land around Lahore, and so along to the 
southward of the Ravee between the river and the main canal. The 
length of the trunk and its branches is no less than 450 miles, and it 
will serve the purposes both of navigation and irrigation. The worl 
will cost, it is believed, half a million sterling : it will irrigate about 
515,000 acres at present in a state of complete sterility. It w ill cost 
for its maintenance about <*£20,000 a year, and yield a free return ot 
£120,000, or twenty-four per cent on outlay after meeting all 
charges,—thus repaving the cost within five years, and leaving us a 
clear increase of £120,000 on our revenue from this single depart¬ 


ment. 

The Madras Government has within these six years spent thirteen 
lakhs of rupees (£130,000) on works of irrigation on the Godavery, 
and have already received twenty lakhs (£200,000) in direct return 
in the shape of increase of land revenue. Of course at the outset, while 
the works were in progress, the receipts were inconsiderable. The 
average revenue for a period of six years before the work began was 
nineteen lakhs—it is now thirty lakhs of rupees (£300,000) ; so 
that a third more than the. entire original outlay having been already 
refunded to the treasury. Government will hereafter draw from the 
improved districts ten lakhs a year, or two-thirds of the whole mm 
originally expended, of net increase of revenue, The increase of the 
land tax is a small fraction of the actual gain : the native goods 
exported by sea from the irrigated districts sprung up at once from 
seven (£70,000) their previous average, to thirteen (£L ; 0,00fl) 
lakhs; and though the tremendous floods of 18-19 reduced them, 
t hoy now promise to main tain themselves at above fourteen lakhs 
( f 10,000). Before this much could be contributed to the public 
pun-, at least five times as much must have be n taken out of the 
soil by the cultivators,- -expended probably or their own sustenance 
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tly devoted to the purchase of such luxuries as they could not 
previously afford, and in part it is to be hoped set aside as accumu¬ 
lated capital, but all constituting the solid and substantial wealth of 
the State. We probably do not overrate the fruits of the expendi¬ 
ture of thirteen lakhs (^130,000) at a half million sterling annually 
in all—representing, at five per cent, a permanent capital of ten 
millions added to the value of our empire; or a return of four 
hundred per cent, annually on the adventure. Talk of improving a 
country by railways requiring a guarantee for their construction of 
five per cent, the longest of which will scarcely penetrate o far into 
the interior as the length of some of our arid river deltas!—where 
the productive lands, or lands capable of being rendered such, abut 
on the sea shore, or are penetrated by navigable streams, and which 
ui either case provide water-carriage, so that the produce may he 
transported from the fields where it grows to a place of shipment, 
^rdk of California—with its countless robberies and murders, its 
weekly conflagrations, its universal rapine and brutality—yielding 
wealth such as the diggings of a single delta supply, with twenty 
deltas on our hands yet unexplored. 

Jins is no ca^e of conquest or of rapine—of dominions ravished, 
through violence and deluges of blood, from the hands of their 
° n gtnal possessors. No question of right can ever be raided—uo 
c ^im of compensation or groan of grievance emitted. No people 
have been coerced or enslaved—no native nobility reduced *»r expa¬ 
triated: our grounds of congratulation arc genuine us they »r. 
unalloyed, the onlv thing wc have to blush for is, that, we b mid no 
long have neglected these, and still neglect seizing other, sources of 
Wealth so enormous —of good so unalloyed. 

Our wants at the outset arc most moderate- all wc desire is inves¬ 
tigation : wc have a noble corps of engineer, to roly i;pou—we have 
scores and scores of other officers capable of acting ns surveyors 
almost as efficiently as engineers, and hu i livds on hundreds of 
European soldiers willing und able to share in the more laborious 
ana lU intellectual parts of tbc toil. All we want to begft, with is 

a survey of, •»* «P ,,r ‘ on ’ evw >' ri,w ,W ' a *» Madras 

this ims been accomplices, in Bombay u yet require, to be begun 

NVili, estin, ites of tl» ,n ' lU - v ”’ d rct,,ni l,ncc bcfore «*< ‘rnernmet 
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ily to select tbe improvement tobe begun with,—or if too tirnifljj 


^^meinpi to improve the revenues of the country, to place their im¬ 
provement within the reaeli of those willing to undertake it. 
Even in the midst of universal distrust, roguery, and mismanage¬ 
ment, it would not be a very difficult matter to induce capitalists 
at home to embark in enterprises assuring them ot a twenty per cent 
return, and leaving about as much more to be acquired by the rulers 
of the land, who would in this case have so kindly and cordially at 
least consented to allow their dominions to be improved but that 
the interminable delays of correspondence intervene. 

COST OF THE CHIEF GOVERNMENT FUNCTIONARIES OF INDIA. 

The Government of India cousists of two divisions, the Court of 
Directors and the Board of Control in England, and the Supreme 
and Local Governments, the India House and Board of Control m 
India: the principal part of it is at home, and this again is divided 
in two. In the hands of the Board of Control rests absolutely and 
entirely the administration of Indian a flairs , it consists ol a. S rcsid* 
and Secretaries, two members of the Administration;, the lii t re¬ 
ceiving £3,r>00 a yenr, the others £1,500 each—all selected without 
the slightest consideration of their knowledge of the affairs of India; 



their average tenure of office for the last thirty years having been 
about twenty-seven months at a time, and some score of permanent 
irresponsible cl.-rks, on whom they must be absolutely dependent 
for information and counsel. The cost of the establishment amounts 
to about £25,000 a year. 

The Court of Directors, in whose name the country is governed, 
consists of twenty-four geutlemen-flk of whom go out of office 
annually, to return to it next year. They exercise the entire 
initial patronage in sending out young men to India ; in seni¬ 
ority services, mediocrity or Uulness rising as rapidly as merit, or 
ril0 re so if they be helped by interest which the others are without. 
The patronage the Directors ex rci .e in India is limit' d and, like 
ilmt which they influence, which is extensive, is generally mu-used. 
i’he Court of Directors have not on- particle of power in the ad¬ 
ministration of affairs conducted in their name, when they differ 
from the Board of Control, though ihe charges of the India 
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1 S.'S.'i has not therefore produced that Code of Laws, “the want 
of which might he so readily supplied instead, it has imposed on 
India an enormous cost under this head, hitherto without result. 

Mr. J. B. Norton of the Madras Bar, iu his recently published 
Pamphlet, The Administration of Justice in Southern Lidia, states 
the Salary alone of the Law Commissioners to have already reached 
the enormous total of .£170,000; hut without any advantage what¬ 
ever to the Natives of India. 

“ Possibly a considerable amount of useful information has been 
collected; and certainly sundry very heavy blue books have been 
>1 ought iovth a proposed Criminal Code proved an abortion, ami 
was strangled at: its birth. AVhat few Acts have been produced, arc 
drafted in the loosest and most unlawyerlike fashion, so that almost 
npon every occasion when they have become the subject of discussion 
the Supreme Court, a “coach and horses” have beeu easily driven 
through any given section : but, up to the present time no Code, 
wortliy of the name, has been prepared for all India; although it 
ll,J ght have been imagined, that to any man wishing to illustrate his 
j mine > band it down immortal to Posterity, such an object would 
have been sufficient incentive to his ambition, even if he were uof 
uied by the additional bait of a&lC^OOO per annum, paid monthly, 
a‘jd with the strictest itgard to punctuality. Put the truth is, the 
,, 1<H ‘> horn which so much has been expected, has been a mere job. 

I lorn Air. Macaulay down to Mr. Bethune, we haw never ha 1 a 
. T>' f * r of any practice appointed. Theoretical men, having imhe ace 
u ^ Ministry of the day, have been from time to tune nomi- 
5 ;hd. They liavc come out here at u comparatively nth:: . ed age, 
M dh the world before them where to choose, totally «n«»r.mr of tl e 
-haracter and habits of the Natives, of their t wisting lams and innu- 
da Table customs, ami consequently unable to tor n an\ correct 
Estimate of the want' and e.Ntgcncics of the eounliy. 

“ During the few month*' which Mr. dml. •mi, the Advocate 
General of Calcutta, filled the oilier, he -nee ohd u pnMiing 
l brougb u small but important body of 1 aw - ; a.id .\e haw now 
ffinjuesrionablv a ripe and able lawyer of large piaetiee at the helm 
^-hut although there can be little doubt that Mr. Peacock's draftd 
Milt be workman-like, ii remains to be on whether be will not be 
Overwhelmed with the enormous amount of knowledge which he 
must necessarily acquire, before lie enu safely proceed to legislate f ov 
u couutrv to which he is a sc ranger ; and whether the halms 0 f ti u > 
special Pleader will yield to the more enlarged requirements of the 
1 ‘gislntor : but the appointment of a practical lawyer is nn iusml. 


\ve must take the good the Goda provide 


ln *ht Of what IS due to us , 
mid be thankful for it- 
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31 Jnek frightful prospect which awaits this unhappy country, 
Legislature will still turn a deaf ear to our necessme 
r>lo the awful results of this feeble and insufficient system ot 
judicial administration, the utter inability of the Judges to control 
the proceedings before them ; the unnecessary swelling ol the records, 
the* prolongation of trials, and the increased repetition of litigation 
which arise from the want of power in the Bench, and are permuted 
to reign unchecked, that we have all along pointed ; for which 
we emphatically demand a speedy and effectual remedy ; certain that 
if it. be not ex tended to us now, we may look in vam for it for the 
next, five and twenty years, unless indeed in the mean time, the evil 
sh mid have become so intolerable, as to rouse even the uneuergetic 
listless Hindoo to such an extent, as to endanger the continuance ot 
our rule in ^ndia. ,, — pp. 127-8-9. 

Then, as to the actual state and administration of civil law. In 
the Reguliii ion Provinces there is nothing worthy of the name of 
law; but, to a system unworthy that sacred name, are appended cum¬ 
brous legal forms and a legal tax. To enter into the courts of what 
is called justice, it is not only necessary that you should have a plaint, 
hut .non. y to pay (not lawyers but) the government. So that to all the 
Lompui.y’r. subjects who cannot commence the search of justice by 
paving a’ tax to the government, the duors of the courts are closed ; 
the them there is neither law nor justice. And having money, what, 
when admitted, do they find 1 Judges, as Mr. Campbell confesses, 
a scandal to the British name. 

When a Collector is old enough, he is made a Judge. It seems 
to he considered that if, at this time of life a man ts fit tor .mythmg, 
In: is fit for a Judge ; and if he is fit for nothing, bettor nke mm a 
Judge „ud get rid of him. The judicial department bung in a im 
satisfactory state than any other, is less sought after, and, the ill 
(fleets of mismanagement being loss immediately startling, the p.m- 
ciple t.i it, in a ehotio of evils, any man will do for a Judge seems 
t0 have become established. Some who mismanage their districts 

are mid to be promoted to be Judges against their will. 

Judicial proceedings are rendered intricate by the multiplication of 
technical forms, by the rigid exaction of nice, obscure, puzzling, 
pedantic,and expensive rites and ceremonies; in short, intricacy and 
obscurity are intentionally created. The court* indeed l )10 'ess to giv- 
evm y nmn the law of his own religion or country, or where the Hti- 
M arc of duTcreut tribes according to the custom of the country 
lh , la,, of Hu defend.,m. Bui on this vaii^ b"'ge and 

pin ,;,,| .-,1 s stern of tcl.sl ruct ions, undigested m.l umc . ■’■ l| g , 'd 

b..f hern ,-ated. and it is left to iU pdmimsrratK... of no- >w r 
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tv a change in the policy of that empire. A rewval of hostilities 
Nvitii China would bring the revenue at once down from three mil¬ 
lions its present amount, to three hundred thousand pounds, its 
amount when our war with China was at its height.* 


Are we then warranted in thinking favourably of the financial con¬ 


dition of a country, which is dependent upon a precarious source of 
income for means to pay its way in time of peace l and which, while 
constantly liable to war, has no resource, when war occurs, but to add 
to its debt by loans raised at high interest ? 

We are keen enough in detecting flaws in the financial state of our 
neighbours, and from constantly recurring deficits and iucren.se of 
debt, w*e augur unfavourably of the financial condition of Austria and 
1‘ranee. Deficits have been the rule, equilibrium in the f nances of 
fftdta the rare exception y for a century ; and yet wc argue from the 
Exception against the rule, and venture to say, " that the resources of 
India, under ordinary circumstances, are not only ample to cover all 
I10 cessary expenditure, but sufficient to yield a considerable surplus 
towards the liquidation of debt.” We say this, and confer, in (he same 
breath, that the main stays of our exchequer—the land revenue and 
the salt revenue—are either in a languid or a stagnant state : and that 
One-sb;t.h of our revenue rests upon the most prcearin.i. hum ’ uion. 
^ r eact, moreover, as if Our resources were inexhaustible, and our 



act that the salt revenue—which, as 
r harder ii .1 tho > h, ami is 


?’ India to bear men. taxation in 



SURi’UUS- 

. £1,441,612 
‘ ' f 1/24.**™ 4 


.1 JO 004 

rjjoiait* 


MliVBNU) FROM OCU 

. £1,800,009 

l,4.J9,ii:il 

1,487,201 


Torel • • £3,470,064 


1848 40 . • 

] 5 - 10-60 . • 

1860-61 . ■ 
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yon the decline than otherwise, is proof that no other tax w | 
^productive: and another fact, viz. that the principal creditors 
India are not the people of India, seeking a safe investment for their 
surplus capital in Government securities, but the servants ot the Go¬ 
vernment, or the European community in India * is proot that our 
credit is extremely limited. The public servants in India pour then- 
saving yearly into the public Treasury, under a conviction that if 
the finances of India should be embarrassed, the national exchequer 
will come forward to their aid ; but the public of India appear, rom 
the comparatively small amount of stock which ilic) ho t , to 
such confidence. 

It is indeed a significant fact, that in times of emergency we can 
raise no money for the public service of India at a lower rate than 
5 T , cr ccu t. Proposals have frequently been made to transfer a 
portion of the Indian debt to England, by borrowing in the borne 
market upon better terms, but those always have been put as.de, 
and it has been found impossible to raise even so small a sum as 
a million and a half for railroads, without a guarantee ot lrom .. to 4, 

. cent, Would there be this shyness lu mve.^tni- money in Indian 
securities, if our financial system was as sound, and our credit as 
good as it is often asserted to be ? 

" It is obvious that our finances can never be in a safe state, or our 
credit stable, so long as we are dependent upon a precarious source 
ofrarenue, for the «■ «f opting a p«M W*" 1 ”'- “I»" 
loans, when we engage in war. - • of 

It has always been matter of regret to the mo ‘ ° 

Indian statesmen, that no financial provision should have been made 
“toe.otpc.e.for.b.e.e.t-ai-.f™-- “ **» »S“> 

said Sir Thomas Munro.t “ urged the expediency <>* low ci .ug 
i v i oT u-liim* ’i fivt'il and moderate asses " 


i.I IMt. LUUl J . * » 

kngimtd, be relieved from a pm *^ '^Thc'rciuission granted in Unit 
of afl'airs may ptruii such a c m . | even something ad- 

ZS - **, «£* 


Hi nori • j' 41 )0. 
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, taxes in time of war. If it has not, it can only nicct 
es by reductions in times of peace, a resource which must 
soon fail, as it cannot, without danger, be carried beyond a certain 
limit/'* 


Having always lived beyond our income, we have never been able 
to relieve India of any of her burdens. Nay, we have rather in¬ 
creased than diminished them ; if we have abolished some vexatious 
taxes which were laid on by our predecessors, and done away with a 
system of transit duties of our own devising, we have, on the other 
hand, imposed a salt tax, which obliges the people to pay four, five, 
and in some cases ten times as much for a necessary of life ns they 
did under their native rulers, a tax from which none can escape, but 
which is felt most bv the very poorest classes. Vfe have, moreover, 
invented a stamp tax, a source of revenue unknown to native 
governments, which is, in fact, a tax upon justice, as it is from stamps 
used in legal proceedings that this source of revenue is mainly fed. 

All attempts to extend the range of our taxation, or to innovate 
in taxation, have signally failed. Tt is well known that tbt* nativi.s 
of India,— the most patient on the face of the earth under burdens 
to which they arc accustomed, revolt at once when attempts are 
made to impose new taxes upon them. Numerous instances of (his 
occurred under the Native Governments, and our eiforts to impose 
a tax upon houses at Benares, and a police tax at Bareilly wnv 


.cm* ago to 
destitute for 


met by a stubborn resistance, which ended in the defeat of the 
Government, after a good deni of blood had been «pd'. v ' l ’ 1 
resistance was experienced upon our attempt a few 
double the price of salt in the Bombay territory, a 
the tax upon trades and professions which tro had “hohshed. 

rpi natives of India,” said (he groat statcsmnuf to whose 
authority wo Lav,- so often referred, “ are too intelligent and nouto 

* A (Striking’ proof of the danger of a rcckhss reduction of j n 

time of peace was afforded when lord Hunting* leek charge of tint govern in mt of 
fntliH in f° uU d arm > r^uced in numbers, as to be incapable of 

dillnr ii)T tboir ordinary duties. Many Sepoys had Remanded then- discliar*^ 


in consequenco 


of the heavy duties impoth.d upon them lAr-p diHcontont 


vailed - u the native army, aud a tone v as assumed hy native power, m thUl . 
intercourse with the Oevrawom, vhici. .|n.te 

X.erdlJastin.-s’sn.amaryofbft AJ,n.u,« Wlioll . Appendix to ileport 
watoo-flloueo of Commons, August, 18K. 
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/*rlook any sources from whence tlic public revenue could 
*,riety be increased, and whenever they appear to have neglc 
-cuv. establishment of a productive tax, it will probably be found upon 
examination to have proceeded from attention to tlie prejudices ot 
caste and religion.” 

If the Native Governments, therefore, were contented with a tax 
upon salt, not equal to a fourth of our impost, it was because they 
found that taxation could not he carried beyond a certain limit, and 
that a high tax upon laud and a high tax upon salt were incom¬ 
patible ; that the one must be paid at the expense ot theothci. 
We cannot increase the price of salt; we cannot count confident!) 
upon the maintenance of the opium revenue at its present standard. 
We cannot impose fresh taxes; we cannot with safety, even in time 
of profound peace, reduce our military establishments below’a certain 
level. What, then, under these circumstances, are our financial 
prospects? «Very gloomy," say the Indian authorities,* « if we 
look only at the years of deficit; but if we look at the years of .peace 

and of surplus, they are not discouraging, -i ljld( £ (1 ! th( ^ 

sav « th i t thc ordinary revenue of Indm is more than sufficient to 
ineoL ordiimry dtunnnd.s'upon it.” But what Would he the condition 
of an individual who in framing an estimate of his income and 
expenditure, should leave no margin for contingencies ? Nations 
which are taxable, and w'hose credit is extensive, need not, in times 
of peace, make provision for such contingencies ; but India, as we 
have seen, docs not come within either of these categories ; its 
income is fixed,-to a certain extent, precarious,-and its credit 
limited ; and what must be the result if we continue to build 
expectations upon years of peace and of surplus, when excess of 
charge has been the rule, excess of revenue the rare exception, for 
the greatest'part of a century? 

« The restoration und rc-establhhmcnt of peace upon a basis 
which we trust will prove lasting, will immediately bring the total 
expenditure within the revenue, and lead to a surplus m w next 
vc-mv't This was the official language immediately after ' no first 
, ;ikh war ; but the expectation was no sooner formed t han crushed, $ 
by u diminution iu the receipts of 60 lacs, and an mrrease m the 
charges of 18 lacs, making a difference, the wrong way, of £7 00,000. 

The strong hope expressed that all financial difficulties had “at 

* Appendix, p. 'ISO. t Appendix, p- 

i Vppondii, p. 4 43. 





Ii boon overcome by the 
nt the end of the first 

ing out of the second: but the same sanguine expectations 
were revived of enduring peace and financial prosperity the moment 
that contest was over. “ This result will prevent the recurrence of 
such expensive and devastating wars as have lately prevailed. >,;i: The 
in. 1 , was hardly dry upon this sentence when the second Burmese 
war broke out, and with the news came <c Estimates of the Revenues 
and Charges of India for the year 1851-2,” from which it appears 
that the deficiency in that year amounted to 73,81,678 rupees, or 
upwards of £780,000.f 

This was the deficit nt the end of the second year of peace, and 
A 'i ( h this deficit we entered into another war. We have seen that a 
surplus revenue which had arisen in 1793-4 was converted into a 
deficit in three years, though these three were years of peace. Wo 
hnve seen that it was not until after twenty dreary year- of deficits 
that a momentary surplus again appeared; that after ten years of 
Uninterrupted peace,—principally by adventitious aids, and by pre¬ 
vious receipts—a surplus again was produced, that this surplus 
was gradually diminishing before it was extinguished by the 
breaking out of the Afighan war. From tho year 1834-5 to tho 
year 1S50-5I, the finances of India wore assisted bv adventitious 
receipts to the pxtern of upwards of twelve million vteiimy.J 
^ hose extra sources of supply are now compf uly exhaust-. I, ami 
India is thrown, for the first time, entirely upon its fixed revenue:, 
for means to meet its expenditure. We start than with an aekuow- 
lorl^d deficit of upwards 000, with a war, which cannot fail 

to add largely to that deficit, and with an incr isc of permanent 
charge of upwards of three millions. If we compare the financial 
stale of India in the year 1850-51 with i's state in 1837-8, lh<- h^t 
u-ar of the surplus, >\c have the Id lowing results: 


Increase of revenue 

aM, 3 11,210 

of ci targe 

5,800,237 

u of debt 

17,132,028 

interest upon ditto 

81! ,352 

* Appendix, p* 
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. 1.500,89;) 
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establishment of peace througl] 
Sikh war, was disappointed bv the 
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..is increase of revenue had arisen from sources which are und 
control, or if there was any reasonable prospect ol our being able 
to reduce the charges even to a level with the receipts, our financial 
position would still he worse now than it was in 1S37-8, when we 
had less revenue and lower charges. But the increase arises prin¬ 
cipally from opium,* a source of revenue which may be snatched 
from us at any time, and from the acquisition of territory which 
does not pay its expenses. 

Within the last twelve years we have enlarged our territory by 
lfi7>013 square miles, which carries a population ot 8,57-/330 souls. 
Our principal acquisitions have, been Scinde, the Punjab, and Sattarn, 
the civil chargesf of which go far to absorb the revenues, and which, 
including military charges, entail a heavy burden upon our finances. 
Scinde, when under its native princes, paid us a tribute of three lacs 
of rupees a-ycar, and Lahore a tribute of twenty lacs; if we add 
these to the total excess of charge over revenue, we shall find that 


& 


* Ol'ILM RECEIPTS 


1837-3 
1850-01 


• £ 1 , 487,291 

. 2,700,GG2. 


1/213,301 

\ Compn /itiVe statement* of revenues and charges fur the years 



1837-8. 

1850-1. 

1-VdRF.ASK. 

JZovrnue 

Charges 

J >ebt 

Interest on debt 
Surplus 

£14,288,128 
i: 1,507,237 
33,355,530 
1,504,723 
780,318 

£J8#9,328 
19,808,047 
50,807,504 
2,340,0? 5 
Deficit 078,709 

£4,341,210 

0,800,237 

17,452,028 

Deficit 811,352 

REVENGE. 

CIVIL CHARGES. 

1 MILITARY 

CHARGES. 

Punjab . . . 

Scinib.* . . 

Sat turn . • . 

, . R. 1,30,05000 
. . • . . ■ 

. 20,00000 

90,22000 

20,00000 

27,00000 

40,OOOHO* 

2(1,00000 

Total . , * . 

1,7/00000 

1,43,22000 

GO.00000 
1,13,22000 



Total Charges 

Hxof«4>barge 

Add Tribute , . * 

Notions . . • 

. 2,0:1,22000 
20,22000 
-3,00000 

• . 49,22000 


• 'll miihArychnrp , • '*> Punjab *.r- not -»'•. * thc * : eo.uifr. nlUiun-h 

• ■' . ■ . ' ■ 

tlio Ali .Ury I ui ’wi.f tin; amount of tUotd of Scinda. * 
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,,j/ The moral uil vantages of a strict adherence to good ihitli, of a 
generous interpretation of treaties, anil of a liberal course of 
policy towards our inferiors. 

1. The risk, as experience warns us, that we run of only increasing 
our financial difficulties by extensions of our territories. 

1 he magnitude of the task of adding to our dominions a 
greater area than that we already rule. 

G. 1 lie evil effects which the immense extension of patronage at 
home, consequent on the further employment of European 
agency in our new acquisitions, may produce by increasing the 
power of home authorities. 

/• I ne danger to England as well as to India which a successful 
resistance in any one ease may originate and produce. 

8 - The injustice, the slaughter, and the cost of pursuing such .t 
policy. 

' } ' * he hopelessness of promoting the improvement and happiness 
suffer of pur old or our new territories by such means. 

It is idle to urge that the countries tuid subjects of native 
princes would bo benefited by the clmngei Such nu nrguiutul, 
n jed as a rule of policy, would justify almost any aggression, and 
might, with equal validity, be applied to the devtructiou, a* to the 
^tension of our Indian Empire. There are, no doubt, Native States- 
m India where few evidences can be sc- n of intelli^i io e, spirit, 
(, r in r< merit in their government*. But the unbappun ifttl 
misery of their people is too large an infer* ucv to deduce from astute 
Of apathy and indifference mi the ; - i of ihciC Court- ; J rha-lly, 

it mav be, by our interference v.uli the proper sphere oftheii dm., 

I*or even in ill ruled Native S'atcs the princes aio under tin < mlroul. 
to a large extent*of ufl'ive public opini.m. of native public h pint, am.| ? 
uh; n nectary. of nnliw } )1|l die resistance ; wher-in lie their snbp ct:d 

MTiu itv- Nor is it |o be forgotten, as avideu.ee of tlKfuduni condition 

n( the people of biii-li .States, rimt they arc no* < ghba —they 

liro not blaves. No cxtrndiumi law II,,,, (lu in into our province^ 
they may emig rntl ‘ ,rom nul -' i]y ll " ,n misr «b , they 

: l a • - 1 to* 

British ,’miori.. • 1Ul1 - CVI " ,Kn " tl:i - I - T r,:., nioslseriou„C 

‘•hargid l,v us with ^ » ,y;t n : U,t > U "- j ,to "<?«> • On the 
l ' 'ntrarv, lii, vr i< 4 sc-it'ly "u'.vot emigrijtion lV»m UmUh pn»vi lMh .** 
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^ both the Nizam’s and the King of Oude’s territories. Yet 

people do not, either in India or in Ireland, by preference shun com¬ 
fort and well doing, or shuffle on in miser}’ and hardship. 

But—finally—it is not ill ruled Native States that we have com¬ 
menced to subvert. The Sattara State was prosperous and well-doing; 
its princes were prudent and economical; they spent their revenues 
beneficently on roads, bridges, and other public works; nor did they 
over spend themselves, for they had always large cash balances both 
in their public and private treasuries. Their administration drew 
down the applause of Residents, of the Bombay Government, of 
the Supreme Government, of the Court of Directors, of the Board 
of Controul; it produced them laudatory and flattering epistles, and 
procured for them complimentary presents of jewelled swords and 
model field-pieces. Better still, their rule wns blessed with the 
contentment and the prosperity of their subjects; and " unques¬ 
tionably,said Sir George Clerk, in 1818, “a Native Government 
conducted as that of Sattara has been a source of strength to the 
British Government.” Neither the happy and prosperous condition 
of the country mid people, nor the just and praiseworthy government 
of its princes, could, however, save Sattara. “ I take this fitting oppor¬ 
tunity,'* caid Lord Dalhousie, in pronouncing his unworthy sentence 
against it, “of recording my strong and deliberate opinion, that in 
the exercise of a wise and sound policy, the British Government is 
bound not to put aside or to neglect such rightful opportunities of 
acquiring territory or revenue as may from tune to time present 
themselves—and Sattara " fell, unwept, without a crime.” But 
though territory wns acquired, revenue—fitting punishment for the 
greedy - lias been lost. And, by the latest accounts, the new British 
functionaries there ^appointed of profit—are racking the Sattara 
ryots, are compelling the Sattara gentry to exhibit the titles of 
(heir estates, and are resuming lands in the proprietary archives of 
which they can discover, or imagine themselves to discover, anv 
legal defects or insufficiencies. 

It is not, therefore, to improve the condition of their people that 
Native States are to be overthrown. It is (in serious truth) to 
Ratify a vaulting ambit* 011 that o’crleapa itself; a,1( l may, if not 
Wr ’ restrained bv iVlhOuentury interference, endanger everything 
in 
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HlW/STty, 



TO TIIE 

MEMBERS of the chamber oe commerce 

OF LITERPOOL. 


Gentlemen, 

It can hardly be necessary to offer an apology 
for calling - your attention at the present moment to 
the affairs of India, because you are all aware that 
an opportunity which may not recur again for many 
years now presents itself, of urging upon Govern¬ 
ment the adoption of measures calculated to extend 
the trade between India and Great Britain. I cannot, 
however, help expressing my regret that an abler 
and more inlh.ential advocate has not undertaken 
this very important duty. If I should succeed in 
loading you to devote a portion of that energy and 
of those talents which have been so ably and so 
successfully directed to other subjects, I shall be 
satisfied to leave ibis question in your hands, with 
the conviction that what you undertake you will 
carry through with judgment and persevering reso¬ 
lution. 
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> : ' Although many of you are much better informed 

as to the actual position of Indian commerce than I 
am, it may probably be useful that I should shortly 
state some facts showing the vast unexplored trea¬ 
sures we possess in the East, and which may at the 
same time remind us all of the awful responsibility 
which rests not only with the Government of Great 
Britain, but with every individual Englishman, for 
having tacitly sanctioned the anomalous system of 
government under which India is now ruled. And 
it becomes us seriously to consider, not only as mer¬ 
chants, but as members of this great empire, if we 
have done or are doing our duty towards the inha¬ 
bitants of that great country. 

In the following observations, however, I shall 
confine myself as much as possible to matters re¬ 
lating to the agriculture and commerce of India— 
and a few preliminary observations respecting the 
extent, soil, climate, and population may be neither 
misplaced nor uninteresting. 

The soil and climate are of great variety : but in 
all parts of that vast continent there is abundance 
of rich virgin soil, capable when irrigated of pro¬ 
ducing two or more crops every year, and there are 
very few districts where ample supplies of water 
might not be procured at all seasons by means of 
canals, tanks, or wells. Indeed, few countries are so 
highly favoured by nature and so little by art. 
Periodical monsoons supply at regular and Known 
periods sufii dent stores of water to render the labour 
of the husbandman easy and his success almost cer¬ 
tain. Moderate and never-varying breezes at the 


miSTfiy 



ame time render the navigation of the seas secuf 
cheap, and expeditious. Months of dry weather, 
which succeed these fertilizing rains, not only ripen 
the crops, hut enable the bullocks, with bales of mer¬ 
chandize and the bullock carts with small loads, to 
travel over unmade tracks, and pass dry-shod across 
the beds of rivers. For many hundreds of miles 
large navigable rivers are placed by the hand of 
nature at the disposal of man for enriching the soil 

and for enabling him to carry its fruits to distant 
lands. 


The chief productions are cotton, wheat, Indian 
corn, rice, and other grain of great variety. Indigo, 
sugar, silk, opium, wool, coffee, spices, vegetables, 
and fruits of many kinds. Coal, ironstone, copper 
ore, and other minerals are also known to exist in 
abundance. 

In a country where no agricultural statistics are 
kept it is impossible to ascertain the value or extent 
ol its productions, but Vt0 may venture to form an 
estimate of some of them. It is, indeed, evident 
to all, that -in order to support a population of 
] 50,000,00;) of inhabitants, their value must be very 
great; and it is ro less clear that a little extra pro¬ 
duction in such a country may form the basis of a 
very extensive trade with foreign nations. If Wp 
take as an example the article of cotton, and if 
allow only 5 lbs of cotton wool as the annual con¬ 
sumption of each individual, and that in a country 
where no other kind of clothing is consumed i s 
low estimate, ' Vt> shall hm! the consumption mount 
up to no less than 7.30,000,000 lbs, or, ;U 3 nU 


a4r bale, to above 2,000,000 of bales. To tins 
large quantity we must add the average of the ex¬ 
ports, which may be taken at 400,000 bales, from 
which about 200,000 bales should be deducted as 
an equivalent for the quantity of cotton goods and 
yarn imported from Great Britain, leaving still about 
2,200,000 bales as the average annual growth of 
cotton in India. It is more difficult to find data 
for estimating the quantities of grain, sugar, opium, 
&c., produced, but that they are very large cannot 
admit of a doubt. 

In estimating the value of a country, the climate, 
soil, and extent are but the raw material; that which 


alone renders them productive and the country valu¬ 
able is the number and character of its inhabitants. 
In casting a hasty glance at our Indian possessions, 
we are at one- struck with the fact that they are 
inhabited, not like Australia, Africa, and many other 
parts of the globe, by a few scattered savage tribes, 
but by a numerous race oi people, who had attained 
a high degree of civilization befoie liiurope had 
emerged from barbarism. Remains of* that cmhza- 
tion are yet to be seen in their physical appearance, 
in their manners, their intelligence, their literature, 
and in limit architectural remains. It is true they 
do not now possess, as a nation, the energy, the 
sterling moral qualities, the physical strength, or 
the mechanical skill which we are blessed with ; but 
if European nations be excepted, wc shall find that 
1.1 iev stand as high in the scale of civilization as any 
I'itci ij'i men i: auv part of the world. 


TAWlSJfy, 



'lie population and extent of this 
are thus given in a late publication :— 


greatcountn 


Area in 

Square Miles. Population. 

Under British rule..67G,l77 101 ,SG2,91G 
„ Native rule..690,261 52,941,263 


Pop. 

Revenue per 
from Land. Square 
Mile. 

£15.201,035 150 
12,959,000 77 


Total.1,306,433 154,804,179 £28,163,055 


Population per square mile in tire JN of tli-westem Provinces 322 


„ „ Belgium. 323 

,, „ Great Britain. 221 

,> „ France. 109 


What happy consequences must have been antiei- 
P'''ted from such a country and such a people being 
placed under the guidance of the Anglo-Saxon race ; 
from the junction of an agricultural territory of such 
boundless resources to a commercial and manufac¬ 
turing- nation, of unc sampled enterprise ! “ The 

value of the annual exports of Great Brit tin,” a vs 
the English merchant to himself, “are equal to 
nearly £3 for each inhabitant. In the same propor¬ 
tion, the value of the productions exported Irotn 
India ought to amount to £450,000,000 every year. 
We can consume hundreds of tons of her sugar, 
indigo, rice, silk, and saltpetre and we can take her 
cotton to any extent, returning it to her again in the 
shape of cloth, giving bread to our people and clothes 
to our Indian brethren, and employment to our ships 
and seamen. Wc have machinery and steam power 
for weaving, I ntlia }ias tlle cultivators and h m< j for 
growing cotton, without limits. \\ hy should our 
looms ever stand idle, or the Indian expose his ban 
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ack to the sun ?” Alas ! how cruelly have these 
hopes been blasted! 

For many long years the East India Company not 
only assumed the despotic government of the people, 
and the proprietary right to the land, hut monopo¬ 
lised the whole foreign trade of India. By great 
exertions, in which several of your illustrious fellow- 
citizens took an active part, the trade was thrown 
open, but the offspring of monopoly, it was stunted 
and unhealthy. In the year 1821, the first year of 
which I have any record, the total exports of cotton 
goods to India did not exceed £500,000. In 1852, 
they amounted to £5,000,000. 

This prodigious increase is laid hold of by the 


<SL 


rulers of India as an argument to prove the benefits 
conferred by them upon that country. But the 
people of India do not thank them for the blessings 
conferred upon them by this great increase of trade 
with England, for they know that their thanks are 
due not to the Indian governors, but to the manufac¬ 
turers of Manchester, and to the merchants and ship¬ 
owners of Liverpool. Let us, however, hold the 
balance, and weigh, with impartial hand, the claims 
of both parties. First, then, we call upon ‘‘you men 
of the city of Manchester. What have you done to 
increase the trade with India;* ~Wo, say they, 
“ have improved our machinery and our steam 
engines—and, we can now sell a piece of white cotton 
cloth for 10s., which, thirty years ago, cost 25s., and 
a pound of cotton yarn for less than halt what it then 
cost; we have, also, joined others in making railways 
and canals, by which our goods are conveyed from 
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ur looms to the shipping ports in one-tenth of 
time and at one-tenth of the expense incurred thirty 


years ago.” 

“ Men of Liverpool, what have you done to swell 
this important trade ?” We have greatly improved 
the models and economical management of our 
ships ; and, instead of charging £20 a ton for carry¬ 
ing cotton goods to India as the East India Com¬ 
pany did, we carry them for 20s. a ton in three- 
fourths of the time. Moreover, we despatch more 
ships to India in a week than the East India Com¬ 
pany did in a year. Wc also bring the produce of 
India to Great Britain, a distance of la,000 miles, 
at less cost than it can he brought 200 miles over 
the best roads of Hindostan.” 

“ Honourable East India Company, what have you 
done to cause this great trade to prosper ?” “ Have 

you encouraged the agriculturist, by maintaining in 
repair the magnificent tanks and canals for irrigation 
left by your predecessors “ No !’ “ Have you 

made railways, roads, bridges, quays, Vc. tor facili¬ 
tating the operations of the merchants ?” “ No,” 

“ but we are encouraging others to make railways, 
ami hope to see one hundred and thirty miles open, 
jn different pans of India, in a lew years.” “ Do you 
think tiiat is doing much for a country half as large 
as Europe ?” “ No.” “ Have you improved the 

administration of justice, and established an efficient 
police for the protection of life and property ?” « n 0 ;> 
“ Do you monopolise the salt trade 1 “ Yes.” <■< q 0 

you monopolise the opium trade?” “Yes.” “Have 
you increased the import duties on British produe- 
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s ?” “ Yes !” “ Then, upon vouv own evidence 

are you condemned, not only of having done nothing 
to increase commerce, but of having done much to 
check its growth. To the British merchants and 
manufacturers is due all the praise for the rapid ex¬ 
tension of this mutually beneficial traffic.” 

But there is a limit beyond which the skill and 
enterprise of the British merchant cannot go. He 
can deliver bis merchandize on the shores of India 
at prices which, in the days of monopoly, would 
have appeared fabulous, and he can afford to give 
high prices for the productions of India delivered to 
him on board his ship. But he has no power by 
which he can expedite and cheapen the conveyance 
of his merchandize front his ship s side to the door 
of the native consumer in the interior; or of the 
productions of India from the fields where they grew 
to his ship. He cannot relieve the disheartened 
cultivator from the vexatious and excessive rack-rent 
levied by the officers ol Government, or by the no 
less severe task-masters, the Zetneendais. lie can¬ 
not repair and extend tanks, canals, and wells lor 
irrigating and enriching the soil. In short, he 
can do nothing to invigorate the internal commerce 
and agriculture of our Indian possessions, which lie 
crippled and contracted under the iron claws of mo¬ 
nopoly and despotism. For, extraordinary and in¬ 
credible as it may appear, there exists in the capital 
of free and enlightened Britain a power more des¬ 
potic in its character, more illiberal in its internal, 
more unscrupulous in its foreign policy, and de¬ 
pending more upon bayonets and cannon halls for 
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.ower is claimed by the Directors of the East Indku 
Company, but is, perhaps, more frequently wielded 
by the Board of Control; they levy from their sub¬ 
jects nearly £38,000,000 of taxes, keep on foot an 
army of upwards of 300,000 men, depose and im¬ 
prison powerful sovereigns, almost without a remark 
from any member of the Imperial Parliament, and, 
apparently, without creating any interest in the minds 
of those who would sacrifice English blood and 
English treasure to release from prison the Madiai 
or even less conscientious individuals! 

In one important point, the rulers of India difler 
from all other European despots, that not only do 
they exercise uncontrolled sway over the lives and 
properties of their subjects, but they have constituted 
themselves the sole proprietors of the soil. I hey 
claim the whole of India as their inheritance! and, 
as proprietors, they levy whatever amount of rent 
from the land they see fit, without check or hindrance 


of any kind whatsoever, except the ability of the 
cultivator to pay—a limit long ago rcarhod. But 
with the rights, they are bound to assume the duties 
of landed proprietors; and in this country wo are 
* accustomed to consider that responsibility a heavy 
one, guided and controlled as the proprietor is by 
the competition and example ol mighboms, by the 
impartial administration of just laws, and by a pow¬ 
erful public opinion. But the responsibility whit.* 
attaches itself to that body of the state which has 
assumed not only the sole proprietary rights over a 
territory half as large as Europe, and with them the 
duties of a proprietor, but which possesses, moreover, 
th» «,„U ***** nf a,v ' 1 l aWiS ft* 
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,y, large a portion of the globe, is so prodigious, so 
overwhelming, that we can with difficulty conceive it. 

India is essentially an agricultural country, and 
the prosperity of the commerce of India depends 
upon the capital, skill and enterprise of the agricul¬ 
turist, quite as much as upon the degree of perfection 
to which the means of conveying agricultural pro¬ 
duce and other merchandize from one part of the 
country to the other may have arrived, and the ab¬ 


sence of all fiscal and other hindrances to her inter¬ 
course with foreign countries. But what is the 
position of the Indian agricukurist or ryot? 

It is admitted by those best informed on the sub¬ 


ject, that the cultivators of the soil are iii a very 


impoverished and helpless state in all parts of India; 
that they have neither capital, intelligence, nor enter¬ 
prise, that they are oppressed m 1 despised by all, and 
are educed to a state of hopelt s pauperism. When 
such is the case in this country, we blame the pro¬ 
prietor of the soil; our laws, and still more, our 
; lie minion, hold him responsible lor the wellare 
• 3 dependents. With how much greater force 
' just and humane maxims apply to those 
: at *ie and the same time both proprietors 
(, governors, legislative and administrative—“ to 
, o 1 ■ . uadi i given, from them shall much be re- 
The Government of India must therefore 
, , 1 ; especially responsible for the welfare of the 

■ dtnral classes. I do not wish you to rest your 
,: on upon nv insertion: but that you may satisfy 
your-el- as that the cultivators of the soil are in a very 
miserable condition, I rekryou t< idence given 

:lt,a I ’.MJ.milic/. Yif l lw ffoIlKP of < ItlllimShs. 
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tl/enf by the TehsUdars of six different talooks, because it include 
[M/ihixt lmtl been relinquished, and others which were not liable 
Cessment; and because the lands bearing assessment wore then 
re-mcasured with new ropes, shorter by one cubit than the local 
measure ; some of them were compelled, by imprisonment and 
corporal punishment of various hinds, to put their names to the 
uittums ; and when others ran away from their talooks to avoid llie 
like treatment, the curnumsof the villages forged the names of those 
who had absconded to the dittums that were assigned to them ; 
they who remained complained to the collector, who said the dittum? 
should not be altered, and refused redress: aud when the jumma- 
bundy came round, on their refusal to pay the excess of the assess¬ 
ment, the houses of the Ryots were stripped of their roofs: their 
ploughs, ploughing cattle, grain seed, and forage for their grazing 
cattle, were seized by attachment and sold by auction ; some Ryots 
were arrested as security for the balance still unpaid from tlic pro- 
cecils of the auction ; the houses of others wore broken into and 
plundered by the peons, who were paid batta from the proceeds of 
the sales ; their herd cattle were not permitted to graze.; aud their 
families prohibited taking water from the tanks and wells tor domes¬ 
tic purposes.” 

Nor is even this all: “ The abuse ; of the whole system,” (again 
we quote from Mr. Campbell,) “and especially that of remission*, is 
something frightful ; the opportunities of extortion, peculation, 
chicanery, and intrigue of all kinds are unbounded; while the re¬ 
liance ot the Madras collector on informers by no means mends the 
matter.” So bad indeed is the system, be adds, that u if the collector 
were one of the Prophet.-, andremaiued in the same district to the ,uc 
ot Methuselah, he would not be lit for the duty/ This i. tb- state >f 
things actually affecting-- this the system under whu h now xw hi-uii- 
teen out of the twenty-two n illious of people in (b Aim' r *o i u*../ 
deucy; contributing nearly f*»iir millions sterling t«> the Gou nmavit, 
which thus treats it and them. 

In Bombay, where < sort of rvmpniite system pn vail?, things aro 
not much better. Pbc mtij. *’ have fallen oil', a ml the countr\ 
generally speaking is not prosjn rous.” 'Jin co?t of collodion P 
enormous; not less than m> per rent. ; the surveys are partial ai ,j 
incorrect: settlement there i* little or nom* 5 while whole cl: , ( . r x 
exempted, others nre squeezed and oppressed to make up, if po3si , jlc 
yearly felling off receipts. 

Mr. gaville Marriott, passed nearly Imlf ucentury in the civil s , 
vice of Bombay, terminating In, career in its highest office, ti,at'!,f 
* It,Mu. 
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Council of the Presidency, and, in 1846,* he thus summed^! 
je fruits of his minute observation and wide experience, in almost 
every province of Western India : 

« In elucidation of the position that this country (India) is verg¬ 
ing to the lowest ebb of pauperism, 1 would adduce a fact pregnant 
with considerations of the most serious importance ; namely, that of 
late years a large portion of the public revenue has been paid by 
encroachment upon the capital of the country, small though that 
capital is in itself. I allude to the property of the peasantry, which 
consists of personal ornaments of the precious metal?, and jewels, 
convertible, as occasions require, to profitable purposes ami accoim 
iiiodation in agricultural pursuits, most frequently in the shape of 
pawn till the object has been obtained. I fed certniu that an exami¬ 
nation would establish that a considerable share of this and other 
prope rty, even to cattle and household utensils, has been for ever 
alienated from its proprietors to make good the public revenue. In 
addition to this lamentable evidence of poverty, is another of equal 
force, to he seen in all parts of the country, in the numerous indivi¬ 
duals of the above class of the community wandering about in search 
of the employment of hirelings, which they arc glad to obtain even 
for the most scanty pittance. In short, almost everything forces to 
the conviction that*we have before us a narrowing progress to utter 
pauperism.” 

Where Rent and Taxation arc thus destroying Capital—defined by 

Political Economy to he the fund for the employment of Labour. 

well indeed might Mr. Marriott add, when examined before a Par¬ 
liamentary Committee in 1848, that the condition of the cultivators 
warn “very much depressed, greatly depress’d* and r believe 
declining.” 

The Bombay Government received a revenue of €.>00,000 a-ycar 
from its Collcctorufc of Uuzerat; and after an absence of fourteen 
vciu'Ss Mr. Gibcrnc returned to it, as Judge, in 1840. Everywhere, 
ho told the Commons’ Committee ou Cotton Cultivation in 18 IS, ho 
remarked deterioration, and amongst all classes : 

1 1 did not see so many of the more wealthy classes of the natives. 
Tim uiiolocracy. when we first had the country, used to have their 
<r:\y c arts, hoi cs, and attendants, and a great deal of finery about 
them ; ami there seemed tn be an absence of all that. 4 * ’ # The 

Hyols’all complained that they had had money once, hut they had 
none now.” 

And in a private letter date) 1810, “ written 1)}' a gcivti- rnau high 

inti,i, (;..u!|, <rry 'a S.ivn 1 -, ftud quoted in a pttuiphlct'l' published in 
JH.M, the decay of (iuzerai i« thus described: 

'• l.uiia • The Dvr/ u'> ,; «v7 of Eunland to itiqu''» tc S;totef j». 15?. 

t f.> ft,, . (,,i Hu' O ■ **•» • • "> o f ’ : ' ! 1 ■ 
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,„ s bv the pressure of occasional, and extraordinary ex., 
than by continual progressive augm-ntalwns of charge 
oj’department." 

Aud again, as late as last year, the Court says : 

“ In our letter in this department of 19th August, 1SV , we 
shewed that the expense of the civil establishment in Bengal had 
risen between the (cars 1S30 and 1841, from 04 to M) lacs of 
rupees per annum, aud in our letter 9th October, 1850, No- 39, • 
pointed out that between February 1844 ami December K, <, - 

„t increase of civil salaries and establishments has exceeded 30 
laes of rupees per annum. Those additional charges necessarily 
augmented the annual deficit when it occurred. 

It is not then merely from a war expenditure, that our finances are 
embarrassed, but from increased charges in all dipaitnu.nl , 

particularly in the European element in all departments; an 

increase which constantly progresses in spite oi every eiloit to arre.t 
it— not merely au increase of current expenditure, but an .m u i’C 
dead weight upon the Revenue, in the shape of pensions, retiring 
allowances, &c. In 1S39-40, the charge under this head, including 
olf reckonings was £438,701 ; in 1849-50, it had increased to 

.£614,303. . t 

Two things are however confidently asserted: one, tin our 

revenues have kept pace with our debts. The other, that tho.e 
revenues have always been ample to satisfy the demands oi “I 
expenditure. Ru. the .official account* teU V* 

buloif >Ytf COtllUlCHCUU OUk taUCt v/i i- • 1 ‘>0 U*i 1 < I 1, i 

Ik Unvnnr of I.. ■;«;»,«»... -f-.X V • 

v.a-.;.ri" 

: 

mU,Cr ° Vji,,m ' y 

9Uttwe are not only ample to cover all necessary expend,;lure, | )Ut 
urticient to yield a considerable urplus towards the lupndfdiou of 

"iclrti-tmti acted in war,” ' npi™" 1 ‘ la ' ’ u « ,m ' * fact, ami 

‘ mi assumption—the fact that “ in the three years prior to the 


upon 
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ition to Afghanistan, there was an average surplus of n]>w%'fs 
million sterling—the assumption, that the opium revenue wui 
continue to be. as productive as it has been for the last eight years. 
If, however, we look narrowly into the sources of this surplus, we shall 
find them to have been in a great measure casual and precarious.* 
We had a surplus of nearly a million sterling in the year i 793-4, 
but this gradually melted away, and was converted into a deficit in 
1767-8, although these were years of profound peace. From 1800 
to 1814, we had a long interval of peace, but no surplus revenue. 
From 1818 to 1824, and from 1826 to 1836 we had peace, and 
although the finances of India find been assisted from the commer¬ 
cial revenues of the Company, to the extent of nearly five millions, 
yet the revenue was found insufficient to meet the demands of a peace 
expenditure, and in 1834-5, the deficit amounted to £191,477. 

But from 1831 to 1836, “a rapid reduction was effected in the 
•lebt of India, by the application of a portion of the Company’s 
commercial assets to that object,”! and it was in the reduction of a 
charge for interest upon debt, effected by this adventitious aid, that 
the foundation of a surplus was laid. The surplus amounted in 
three years to £9 ,4 70,054, which was almost wholly made up by 
reductions in charge for interest, increase in the revenue from opium 
—and from the Government bank at Madras.}; 

It was not then from any increase in the permanent sources of 
revenue, but from adventitious aids, and from precarious and casual 
receipts, that a surplus was created in those three years. There was, 
indeed, on actual decline in the permanent sources of revenue iu the 


* Tucker on India Finance, 
t Appendix to Commons’ Ibp° rt > 186 
1834-5 

Interest upou debt. 

OpiAm rc veil uo / ,517 

Government Bank, Madras 

Total surplus for tlircc years 


1835-6. 

1836-7. 

1,065.287 

1,345,619 

1,399,009 

1,439,031 

80,012 

12,599 


1837-8 
1,3(15,382 
1,187,291 
9,207 

£3,470,054 


I’riini reduction of interest upon debt 
From increase ofopn 1111 avenue 
From Madras Bank * 


950,171 

2,139,780 

108,508 

£ 8 , 20 * *59 
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m/ nc ial Letter of 1832, which will be found aP 
jiagc 449 of the Appendix to the Report of the 
House of Commons’ Committee of last year, you 
will find a statement of the quantity of salt sold in 
Bengal in each year, downwards, from 1841-42, 
aud it will then appear that the sales in the last 
year were 62,76,276 maunds, which was more than 
a sixth above the quantity sold ten years before. 
Mr. Blackett, who has largely availed himself of 
this document, stated that the revenue derived ironi 
salt had fallen off; but he omitted to mention that 
this had been occasioned solely by a reduction of 
the duty. The consumption has increased under 
the operation of this milder impost. The average 
of sales during the five years ending 18-15-46, was 
57,17,045 maunds; the average of the next five, 
ending 1850-51, was 62,90,355. The East-India 
Company would thus appear to be placed in rather 
a difficult position. If they maintain a high rate ol 
duty on salt, they are charged with imposing an 
insupportable tax on one of the great necessaries of 
life. If they reduce the duty, they are tains ' a i h 
a loss of revenue, ami declared unworthy of holding 
the Government 

The impost on -ah! in India, whether duty or excise, 
though heavy, i- perhaps less felt by (he great body 
of the people than any other tax of equivalent value 
would be. There is also lc<* of the baneful Inter¬ 
ference of liativo agency, and consequently less of 
oppression in the collection of this tax than we could 
possibly secure in regard to any other tax. \Vjthi u 
the preset it century there was a tax of 600 per cent. 








1m all salt in England ; but other sources of i 
ation liave been found, and the country has been 
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released from this burden. In India the tax may i 
be considered about 200 per cent, upon the prime 
cost of the article, and there can be no question 
that as soon as means have been discovered to raise 
a corresponding sum, with equal ease, and as light 
a pressure on the people, the Government of India 
will be but too happy to follow the example which 
has been set in England. At present, however, I 
can see no other mode of raising £2,740,000 a 
year—the product of the tax — which would not be 
likely tQ create an insurrection. 

Considerable stress has been laid on the insecurity 
of property in the six or seven districts of Lower 
Bengal, from the depredations of dacoits ; and it is 
an unquestionable indication of the weakness and 
inefficiency of the Government. Dacoity is the 
normal crime of Bengal: it was the great difficulty 
of the Mahomedan Government of 1753, and it is I 
the difficulty of the British administration in 1853. 

But you will be delighted to heai that Govern¬ 
ment has now taken the field in earnest against 
these depredators, and adopted the same stringent 
means for extirpating them which have been found 
so efficacious in regard to the Thugs. You have 
also quoted an article from the Friend of India, 
relative to the recent case of a zemindar having 
collected together a body of armed retainers, and 
fought out hie quarrel with his opponent. The cir¬ 
cumstance was said to he “trifling, and jou rciy 


hotlv appealed to the House whether ‘‘they could 
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; ve a state of society in a country under the 
.Government of England, where a scene of such 
violence could be considered trifling.” This word 
was intended simply to convey the idea that such 
conflicts were of such ordinary occurrence that 
they attracted little attention, and were, there¬ 
fore, considered matters of little importance. >Sueh 
a state of things in a country under British rule is 
greatly to be deprecated. It is very discreditable to 
our administration that any such power above the 
laws should be allowed for a moment to exist; that 
the great landholders should be able to "wage wai 
with each other, and with the indigo-planters, and to 
break the peace of society, with impunity ; for in 
not one instance out of ten is the zemindar himself, 
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who collects this brigade of armed men, and sends 
them to do battle with an opponent, brought to 
justice. Such scenes rarely, if ever, occur in the 
North-west Provinces, and they are now unknown 
in the Punjab. 

This state of things arises from the comparative 
weakness of the Government, and the blame of that 
feebleness lies at.tlm door of Parliament, which, in 
1833, enacted that the Government of Bengal 
should, in the absence of the Governor-General, be 
made over to one of the Members of Council. It is 
this fatal arrangement, under the operation of 
which the Governor of Bengal has been changed 
eleven times in eighteen years, which has weakened 
the powers of Government in this, the largest and 
most opulent, the oldest and most important of our 
possessions. Under such a system of perpetual 
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/ations, it was impossible for the Government 
;engal to exhibit that sustained and uninterrupted 
energy which is necessary to cope with such great 
evils. Give to this much-neglected province, which 
contains a population of more than thirty millions of 
inhabitants, and yields a gross revenue of ten mil¬ 
lions sterling, the benefit of the same system of 
government which has proved so beneficial in 
the Agra Presidency; place it under the charge 
of an officer of great talent, long experience, and 
undaunted firmness; entrust him with adequate 
powers, and guarantee him all necessary support, 
and the depredations of the dacoits by night, and 
the civil wars of the zemindars by day, will become 
mere matter of history in three years. But the 
new Governor of Bengal will require all the support 
Government can give him ; in his arduous career of 
reformation, he will encounter the most formidable 
opposition. Those who thus disturb the peace of 
society are the Landholders of Bengal, who have sent 
up a memorial to Parliament, which recommends a 
transfer of the powers of Government to their hands. 
Some of those whose names appear to that petition, 
and possibly, also, of those who have assisted in 
getting it up, arc the men who have been most ex¬ 
tensively engaged in these disgraceful scenes. When¬ 
ever the arm of Government is vigorously stretched 
forth to put down this system of outrage, and to 
constrain the zemindars to reduce their forces to a 
peace establishment, and an example has been made 
of the most impudent and violent of them, a great 
outcry will be raised about the violation of the 
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jHjBrty of the subject, and the Government will be 
assailed with a storm of obloquy. It will be neces¬ 
sary, therefore, not only to appoint a separate 
Governor of Bengal, but to afford him unflinching 
support in the honest and vigorous discharge of the 
duties committed to him. 

In the remarks which you have made on the 
deficiency of Roads in India, and more particularly 
in Bengal, you have only echoed the opinion of 
every friend of India, both in and out of the service. 
The importance of constructing roads in every pro¬ 
vince has not been sufficiently appreciated by the 
Government of India; and it is to be hoped that 
the present discussions will give a new impulse to 
this department of labour. But the deficiency has 
been in some degree exaggerated. The same may 
be said with regard to Canals. It is greatly to be 
regretted that there should have been any hesita¬ 
tion in sanctioning the construction of canals of 
irrigation at the Madras Presidency, and that the 
great works which were recommended on the Kistna, 
were not commenced and completed in time to 
prevent the great loss of life which was occasioned 
by famines. But while we are required to repro¬ 
bate tlie deficient ties of Government in some pro¬ 
vinces, it is only matter of equity to take into con¬ 
sideration what has been effected in other quarters. 
You have quoted, with mauifest approbation, a letter 
from a gentleman who ' tad been in the Company a 
service, and who says, “What abominations, vi] 
lanies, and idiotcies there still are in our system ! 
It is quite clear that no radical improvement can 
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/.take place till some influences can be applied 
stimulate our rulers to more healthy, wholesome 
action; health can never be looked for in a body con¬ 
stituted as the Court of Directors now is; nothing 
but torpid disease can be expected as matters now 
stand.” It is not surely in the morbid spirit of this 
letter-writer, or in reliance on the accuracy of his 
views, that Parliament will be justified in legis¬ 
lating for India. Though some important interests 
have been neglected, nothing can be more fallacious 
than the assertions, or less commendable than the 
tone of this epistle. It is not all barrenness from 
Dan to Beersheba. While there are some dis¬ 
tricts almost without roads, there are others in 
the south with 700 miles of excellent roads, tra¬ 
versed night and day by carts and carriages; and 
even the district of Cawnpore, which has, so unac¬ 
countably, been brought forward in condemnation 
of the Government of India, is intersected by 500 
miles of good road, which are always kept in repair. 
If the object of the opponents of the Company on 
this occasion had been to strike a fair balance 
between short-comings on the one hand, and suc¬ 
cessful exertions on the other, and to place the ques¬ 
tion in a correct light, some mention, however 
slight, would have been made of the great trunk- 
road from Calcutta to Kurnal, which will be com¬ 
pleted to Peshawur, on the borders of Afghanistan, 
in two years more, which extends 1,430 miles in 
length, and upon which more than a million sterling 
has been already expended. This road, which may 
vie with the boasted Roman roads, is smooth as a 
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ling-green, bridged throughout, with the excep- 
of the impracticable Soane, and is protected by a 
special police from one end to the other in such a man- 
ner as to render life and property perfectly secure. It 
is a work of which even the most civilized nation 
might feel proud. Some brief and passing allusion 
might, also, have been made, had justice been the ob¬ 
ject of the correspondent, to the Ganges Canal, the 
most magnificent work ever undertaken in India— 
even if it be not the greatest enterprise of its kind in 
the world. There we have indeed acted on Brindley’s 
assertion, that rivers were made to feed canals. It tra¬ 
verses with its branches more than 800 miles, and 
will provide the means of irrigation for five millions 
and a half of acres, and increase the fertility of the land 
to the extent of a million sterling a year; and, what 
,s f ar m °re importance, prevent the possibility of 
the recurrence of those famines which have so often 
desolated the North-west Provinces. This gigantic 
undertaking, the cost of which is a million and a half 
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sterling, is the work of tho last eight years. Is this 


noble canal,—is the canal of the Punjab, 450 miles 
in length,—is the great trunk-road, to be considered 
as exemplifying the statement of the letter-writer, 
that “ nothing but torpid disease can be expected as 
matters now stand ?” 

In reference to the administration of justice in 
India, you have stated that “ as far as you wm 
able to understand, there appeared to be through,^ 
the whole of India, on the part of the Euro >. 
population, an absolute terror of coming undet tT 1 
Company’s courts.” You quoted tho opi n i 011 of ^ 
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iwtleman who had seen a long period of servic ^ 
ndia, that “itwas hopeless to expect that English¬ 
men would ever invest their property in India, 
under any circumstances which placed their inte¬ 
rests at the disposal of those courts;” and you 
stated that “ what you wanted to show was, that 
the reason why so little was done with India by 
Englishmen was, that there did not exist in that 
country the same security for their investments as 
in almost every other country in the world.’ That 


the administration of civil justice in India is 
lamentably defective, will be readily admitted by 
every one who is acquainted with the state of the 
laws and the courts. In the older provinces, the 


system of legal procedure was borrowed from the 
English courts at a time when English law was 
considered the perfection of reason, and the Indian 
courts unhappily retain too much of the system 
after public confidence in it has been shaken, if not 
destroyed, in England. The legal procedure in the 
older provinces is technical, tedious, and complicated, 
and affords the largest scope for the exercise of that 
chicanery in which the natives excel every other 
people. Every suit is a game, in which success falls 
to the lot of the most skilful and the most unscru¬ 
pulous. In addition to the inherent evils of the 
system, we have that great and insuperable obstacle 
to the cause of justice to cope with, the total 
absence of all truth in the community. If the laws 
in India were brought to perfection; if the code of 
procedure were rendered as simple and efficient as 
human ingenuity could devise; if all the judges, 
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ropcan ami native, were perfectly qualified i'or^ 
their duties, still, so long as no confidence whatever 
could be placed in any oral testimony, and the wit¬ 
nesses were always ready to swear to any falsehood, 
the administration of justice must continue to be 
unsatisfactory. The difficulties which have been 
experienced in all attempts at legal reform in 
England, may serve to moderate our indignation at 
the tardiness of legal improvements in India. But 
all experience disproves the assertion, that “ it is 
hopeless to expect that Englishmen would ever 
invest their property in India under any circum¬ 
stances which placed their interests at the disposal 
of those courts.” Undeterred by the villany of the 
courts, they have already invested property to the 
extent of more than a million sterling in indigo- 
factories. Some eight or ten years ago, there 
appeared to be an opening for the remunerative 
employment of capital in sugar-works, and steam- 
engines and sugar-machinery were set up in every 
direction with the utmost avidity, but with little 
judgment. More recently, a Bengal Indigo Company 
was formed in London, and many gentlemen who 
bad passed their lives in India, and were thoroughly 
acquainted with the character of the courts, lavishly 
invested their money in it. These speculations 
failed, not from the nefarious proceedings of the 
courts, which are said to be so great a terror to 
Englishmen, but from their own intrinsic unsound¬ 
ness, and the extraordinary conduct, —. I <jo nQt 
say roguery, —of European agents. It i s the mis¬ 
trust of Calcutta morality, not the atrocities of 
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xibunals, which forms the great obstacle to th 
estment of property by Europeans in India. 

Another misdemeanor of the present Government 
of India, and another reason for transferring the 
administration to the Crown, is, it seems, the very 
small number of Europeans who have settled in 
India, and who do not exceed 6,749 at the Presi¬ 
dency which offers the greatest attractions, lhe 
smallness of the number is, of course, owing to the 
misgovernment of the country. But every one who 
has resided in India must be perfectly aware that it 
is the state of the thermometer, and not the state of 
the government, which prevents the settlement of 
Europeans in that -country. The climate is. alto¬ 
gether unsuited to European habits and feelings, 
and it requires no ordinary spring of activity to 
resist its enervating effects. It is vain to hope that 
our countrymen will ever be induced to plant the 
hopes of their families in so uncongenial a soil, 
where the European constitution both in mind 
and body so inevitably and rapidly degenerates. 
It has been asserted that a European family in 
India would become extinct in the third generation, 
unless it was reinvigorated by long intervals of resi¬ 
dence in England. How far this opinion may be 
correct, we have no means of ascertaining; but it is 
indisputable that the children of an English family, 
with India for its home, would soon lose all that 
spirit and energy, and also that high tone of morals 
which distinguishes the European character. All 
hope of colonization must be dismissed when no 
parent can reconcile it with his duty to allow his 
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ren to grow up amidst the degrading- conne 
tons of the East, and when his first object is to 
remove them to England to be trained up in 
the healthy associations of his native land. If all 
the institutions of Government were carried to a 
degree of even ideal perfection in India, it would 
afford an Englishman little inducement to settle 
his family in the East. 

The increase of the import and export trade of 
India, more especially with England, during the 
period of the present charter, is natux-ally regarded 
by those who feel a real interest in the country, as 
a subject of delight, aud it is painful to perceive 
anything like a disposition to undervalue it, as 
having grown up under the government of the Court 
of Directors. You remark that “ the exports to India 
had certainly increased very much, because they 
started from nothing at all; and before the opening 
of the trade, the Court of Proprietors, by resolution, 
declared that it was quite a delusion to suppose it 
possible to increase the trade with India.” That so 
erroneous an opinion was entertained forty years 
ago, before the opening of the trade, is matter of 
historical record; and, if my recollection be not in¬ 
correct. no one adopted it with more confidence 
than George Craning. But it is scarcely more 
reasonable to adduce this hallucination in disparage¬ 
ment of the astonishing growth of this trade, than 
it would be to quote against the present establish¬ 
ment of railways throughout the United Kingdom 
the opinion so solemnly pronounced bv one of the 
first periodical publications of the day, while they 
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re yet in embryo, that it was ridiculous to 
r*»jpose it possible to attain a greater speed than two 
miles an hour. The increase of the trade of India 
since 1833, exhibits a picture of prosperity, on 
which the eye of every Englishman, and more par¬ 
ticularly of every Lancashireman, may dwell with 
satisfaction. I possess only an imperfect return of 
the trade of Bombay, and none of that of Madras ; 
but in the Bengal Presidency, the account stands 
thus :— 

1833-34. 1851-52. 

£. £. 


Imports. 2,543,000 9,247,000 

Exports... 4,288,000 11,040,000 


The entire trade of Calcutta has, therefore, in¬ 
creased in about eighteen years, from a sum a little 
under seven millions to more than twenty millions 
sterling; and yet, one of the members of the India 
Reform Association assured Parliament, that the 
East-India Company “ had placed obstacles of every 
description in the way of the progress of British 
commerce.” The exports from England to Bengal 
exhibit even a greater increase than that of tho 
trade generally. They started in 1833, not from 
“ nothing at all,” as you have been led to suppose, 
but from £1,399,000, and in the course of eighteen 
years have risen to £6,515,000. Surely an 
augmented consumption of five millions sterling 
annually of British manufactures by the inhabitants 
of one Presidency, is something not to be despised, 
oven though it should be only at the rate ol Is. 3d. 
per head per annum. 
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s it regards the employment of natives in th 
Service of Government, allusion lias been made to 
the liberal and enlightened enactment in the last 
Charter, which declared that no native of our Indian 
empire should, by reason of his colour, his descent, 
or his religion, be incapable of holding office; and it 
lias been affirmed by Mr. Cameron, as quoted by 
you, “ that during the twenty years which have since 
elapsed, not one of the natives has been appointed 
to any office, except such as they were eligible to 
before the statuteand also that the Company 
“ had not shown any disposition to make the natives 
ht, by the highest European education, for admis¬ 
sion to their covenanted service.” Mr. Cameron is 
evidently alluding to the non-admission of natives 
to the covenanted civil service, which he considers a 
grievance. It is a fact that the Court of Directors 
have exhibited a strong indisposition to open that 
service to them. Perhaps they were injudicious in 
manifesting any disinclination to place the natives 
upon a footing of perfect equality with what is con¬ 
sidered the highest patrician service of the state. 
They do not, however, stand alone in this feeling 
either in India or in England, and it is quite pos¬ 
sible to consider the natives as not yet prepared for 
such association, without incurring the charge of 
illiberalitv. But, with this exception, the Company 
have manifested no disposition to confine the natives 
to offices of inferior importance. During the cur¬ 
rency of the present Charter, they have been ap¬ 
pointed to the office of deputy magistrates, with 
powers but little inferior to that of the European 
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strates. Of the three magistrates of Calcut 
he is a native; of the three judges of the Small 
Cause Court, one is also a native; and it was after 
the passing of the Act of 1833, that the entire cog¬ 
nizance of all suits, of whatever value, was made 
over to native judges; and that the value of all 
the suits in the Principal Sudder Ameen’s court, 
amounted in one year to no less than seven millions 
sterling. The Government of India has enlarged the 
powers of the native judges in proportion to the 
increase of their qualifications, and it is to be hoped 
that situations of still higher value, and of larger 
emolument, will be opened to them in the course of 
time. It would be advantageous to the cause of jus¬ 
tice, and also a just recognition of the extraordinary 
talent for judicial investigations which the natives 
have exhibited, to place the ablest native officer on 
the bench of the remodelled Sudder Court, or court 
of highest jurisdiction in the country. 'But at the 
risk of being considered a monster of illiberality, I 
must confess that I should hesitate, as yet, to intro¬ 
duce them either into the Executive or the Legisla¬ 
tive councils. They do not appear to exhibit that 
grasp of thought, that strength and independence 
of character, or that soundness of judgment, which is 
required for governing a great empire. The govern¬ 
ment of India must be conducted on those elevated 
principles which have hitherto made but little 
progress among the natives. They are, moreover, 
totally devoid of all confidence in each other. How¬ 
ever immaculate a native Member of Council 
might be, it would be exceedingly difficult, perhaps 
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ssible, to convince his fel low-countrymen' 
that he was impervious to pecuniary considera¬ 
tions. His residence would become the great focus 
of intrigue, his evening levees would be crowded 
with sycophants, and his own servants •would reap a 
rich harvest from their real or supposed influence over 
him. The appointment would tend to impair the 
character of the Supreme Council iu public estima¬ 
tion, and become a source of anxiety and weakness. 
For the present, therefore, it is the European mind 
which must regulate the Government of India, at 
the same time that the natives are employed, to an 
enlarged degree, in the administration of its insti¬ 
tutions. As regards the indisposition which Mr. 
Cameron attributes to the Company, to make the 
natives fit, by the highest European education, for 
admission to their civil service, he is evidently 
alluding to his plan of the University of Calcutta, 
which the Court of Directors refused to sanction. It 
is to be hoped that the establishment of a University 
at each Presidency will be placed beyond doubt before 
Parliament has completed its legislation; but. a 
reference to the curriculum of studies pursued iu 
the Hindoo College, which was matured under Mr. 
Camerou’s own directions, and embraces the depart¬ 
ments of English literature, mental and moral 


philosophy, history, mathematics, and natural philo¬ 
sophy, political economy, and logic, will show that it 
includes nearly all the branches of education which 
are considered a necessary qualification for admission 
to the civil service. The regulation of the studio 
of the natives in the Government colleges i n 
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been left almost exclusively in the hands of 
^ WJt mmmittee of Public Instruction; and if the sanction 
of the Court of Directors had been required to any 
plan for enlarging the sphere of instruction, there is 
no reason to believe that it would have been for a 
moment withheld. 

You have further stated that you found that 
« while Government had overthrown almost entirely 
the native education that had subsisted throughout 
the country so universally, that a schoolmaster was 
as regular a feature in every village as the ‘ potail,’ 
or head man, it had done next to nothing to supply 
the deficiency which had been created, or to substi¬ 
tute a better system. Out of a population of 
100,000,000 of natives, we instructed but 25,000 
children; out of a gross revenue of twenty-nine 
millions sterling, extracted from that population, 
we spent but £66,000 on their education.” 

From the employment of the word “potail,” in this 
reference to indigenous schools, which the Company’s 
Government is said to have subverted, it is probable 
that you had your eyo on Bombay, and, if your 
information be correct, there must be some statistics 
relative to vernacular education at that Presidency 
which I have not seen; but it has never been the 
policy of the Indian Government to overthrow any 
educational institutions which were found to he in 
existence. With regard to the Gangetic provinces, 
comprising two-thirds of the empire, in point, of 
wealth and population, I will venture to assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that for one Milage 
with a school there were twenty without one, and 
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t: the proportion of tlie population capable 


fling and writing, has not, for the last century, 


exceeded five or six per cent.; that all the schools 
have been supported by fees from the scholars, and 
not from the State ; and that Government has in no 
single instance overthrown one of them. It is just 
possible that you may have been dwelling on the 
resolution of Lord William Bentinck eighteen years 
ago, to curtail the encouragement given by Govern¬ 
ment to the study of the Hindoo sliastrus. In 
that movement he was cordially seconded by Mr. 
Macaulay, who described the sacred literature of 
the Hindoos as teaching “ astronomy, which would 
move laughter in girls at a boarding-school; history, 
abounding with kings thirty feet high, and reigns 
30,000 years long; and geography made up of seas 
of treacle and seas of butter.” Lord William 
resolved to transfer the Government patronage from 
this kind of instruction to English literature and 


European science, and there are few who will doubt 
that he exercised a wise discretion, and that what 
he gave the natives was of more value and utility 
than that which his plans withheld from tliepi. 

Regarding the number under instruction, the 
statement you have given may be near the truth; 
but the comparative paucity of scholars is to be 
attributed in a great measure to the system of 
instruction adopted by Government. After l 0llo . 
and anxious deliberation, it was deemed m 0 re 
advisable to give the highest possible culture to ^ 
limited number, than to afford an ordinary 
incomplete education to a larger mass. I i layo 
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ways considered it an error to confine cducatio 
the higher orders, and I could wish that it had 


been more generally diffused among the other 
classes of society, in which case the number of 
scholars would have been more than quadrupled. 
But this is matter of opinion. As to the sum devoted 
to the object of education, it is so niggardly and con¬ 
temptible, and so unworthy of a great Government, 
that I abandon it most cordially to your indigna¬ 
tion. It is true that Parliament originally voted 
only £10,000 for the education of the whole empire, 
and that the Court of Directors have subsequently 
enlarged it to £66,000; but if you will move the 
augmentation of this sum fivefold, I hope your pro¬ 
posal will be carried by acclamation. 

The next subject treated of in your speech is, the 
finances of India, and the whole question may be 


summed up in one short and gloomy sentence. 
With the exception of two transient gleams of sun¬ 
shine, we have had a constant deficit for fifteen years, 
and an increasing debt. During the present Charter, 
the debt has increased £15,344,000. Of this sum, 
the proportion in hand in the various treasuries in 
India is about Five millions, and the amount actually 
expended, over and above the revenues drawn from 
the country, a little more than Ten millions ster¬ 
ling The sum in hand, which has been so strangely 
overlooked in these discussions, is ascertained by 
comparing the cash balances in 1834-35, with 
those of 1851-52. At that former epoch, when the 
Charter arrangements began, the amount in the 
vaults of the various treasuries was £8,384,600; 
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e 30tli of April, 1852, it was £13,840,000 
was tlio possession of this large cash balance which 
encouraged the Court of Directors to attempt to 
reduce the pressure of the debt by converting the 
five per cents, into fours—the only kind of conver¬ 
sion which has ever been patronized in Leaden- 
hall-street. Whether they will be able to com¬ 
plete this financial operation, now that the Burmese 
refuse to make peace, and the Chinese cabinet 
menaces the opium revenue, is another question. 
Be that as it may, the amount of borrowed capital 
actually expended for the purposes of the State, 
during the period under review, amounts to a little 
under ten millions sterling; and as the sum paid 
fur the dividends in London since 1834 has been 
£10,080,000, advantage has been taken of this 
accidental coincidence of figures to represent the 
whole of the dividends as having been paid from 
borrowed funds. In other words, that the debt has 
been incurred to pay those whom you designate as 
“ the amiable traders and gentlemen whose votes 
returned to Leadenhall-street those immaculate Di¬ 
rectors whom the Government is so desirous of 
cherishing.” In the warfare now waged against 
the Court of Directors, perhaps it may be deemed 
allowable to employ this kind of argument against 
them, although it cannot be considered strictly 
legitimate, after Parliament had decreed that the 
dividends should be paid from the revenues of l ndi-, 
and when one of the charges against the Company 
is, that it has not only made unnecessary w ars> ^ 
got into debt to prosecute them. 
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^Supposing, however, that the dividends ha^ 
been paid out of the loans, to whom is India 
indebted for this burden but to Parliament. In 
1833, the merchants and manufacturers of England 
came forward and demanded the extinction or t ie 
Company’s commercial privileges, and the opening 
of the trade to China. Parliament acceded to the 
demand, and as an equivalent for the trade which 
bad hitherto supplied the dividends, saddlec t ic 
revenues of India with the payment of them, for 
forty years, at the rate of £650,000 a year. Had 
no such arrangement been made by Parliament 
twenty years ago, the finances of India would have 
presented a very different appearance, notwithstand¬ 
ing the extensive wars in which we have been 
engaged. But it is scarcely just to look at tie 
increase of the debt, which has been incurred m 
enlarging and consolidating the empire, without 
also considering the difference of the proportion 
which it bears, at the end of eighteen years, to the 
annual income. In 1834, the debt was thirty-eight 
millions, and the gross revenue eighteen millions 
and a half. In the past year, the debt had risen to 
fifty-three millions and a quarter, while the revenue 
had increased to twenty-nine millions. The debt 
has therefore increased 40 per cent., while ie 
income has in the same period been augmented to 
the extent of 55 per cent. A debt which xs less 
than the income of two years, can scarcely be m 
object of surprise and alarm in a country ^ iere c 
national debt exceeds the annual re\enue o 

fifteen years. 




gainst this debt, 


moreover, must be placed the 
fact that a mighty empire has been added to the 
national domains, with a population of a hundred 
millions of subjects, and extending more than two 
thousand miles from north to south, and over nearly 
the same expanse from east to west, which affords a 


market for nine millions sterling of English exports 
a year, and gives the means of honourable subsistence, 
and often of independence, to the extent of four 
millions sterling annually, to five thousand of the 
sons of the educated classes of our native land, and 
employs two hundred and fifty thousand tons of 
British shipping, without having entailed one shilling 
of expense on the exchequer of England. No one 
^vill, of course, venture to affirm that the acquisition 
of these advantages would justify the conquest of 
India; but when we sit down to calculate the cost 
which has been incurred, we must also bring into 
the account the advantages which have been 
obtained. 

You have further stated that “ from one end of 
India to another, with very trifling exceptions, there 
was no such thing as a steam-engine; but this 
poor population, without a steam-engine, without 
anything like first-rate tools, were called upon to 
bear the very heaviest taxation under which un ¬ 
people over suffered, with the same means ' of 
paying it.” Yet, the steam-engiucs in Be ° 
consume 100,000 tons of coal annually, drawn f . 
the mines of Burdwan; but, admitting ' that 
steam-machinery in India will bear no kind J * * C 
parison with the colossal establishments *»<• ,°° IV1 ' 
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ecafise we can import cheaper than we can manu¬ 
facture, which is a happy circumstance for England, 
it is still a consolation to find that the taxation of 
the country is on the same humble scale. In 
England, covered as it is with steam-engines, and 
enveloped in an atmosphere of smoke, the taxes are 
at the rate of about forty shillings a head per annum. 
In India, where we have so few steam-engines, and 
such second-rate tools, it is at the rate—deducting 
the opium revenue, which is derived from China— 
of five shillings a head. 

In the course of the debate several other mem¬ 
bers of the India Reform Association delivered 
their opinions on the delinquencies of the Indian 
administration ; and a brief reference to some of 


them may be advantageous to the cause of truth. 
Mr. Phillimore asserted that “ there was no loss or 
hardship to which a respectable native would not 
submit rather than expose himself to the accidents 
of a law court, because he regarded his appearance 
there as a preliminary to his ruin, and as the cer¬ 
tain badge of discredit. They,”—that is, Parlia¬ 
ment,—“ could not retain their power in India much 
longer with such an administration as that he had 
described.” This is a most extraordinary assertion 
to hazard, in regard to a people who are proverbially 
the most litigious on earth. I speak more particu¬ 
larly in reference to the provinces through which the 
Ganges flows, though the remark will apply, more or 
less, to all other parts of the country; and I will ven¬ 
ture to affirm that, so far is it from being the case 
that the native is anxious, above all things, to avoid 
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Occidents of a lawsuit, that the great difficult 
to keep him out of the courts. There are, 
of course, exceptions; but, as a general rule, an 
opulent zemindar considers it as natural that he 
should go to law as that he should succeed to liis 
patrimony. There are few who have not legal 
agents established in the courts of the district, 
with a whole company of witnesses ready to sup¬ 
port them by swearing to anything that may be 
desired. There are not a few among the natives who 
have been known to measure their diguity by the 
number of suits in which they had the courage to 
embark. Every suit is a game, the various turns 
and phases of which become an object of intense 
interest to the zemindar and his retainers, and the 
whole neighbourhood. A great lawsuit between 
two opulent and unscrupulous men affords some¬ 
thing like the same excitement to the community 
at large, which a tournament formerly did in Eng¬ 
land. It becomes the theme of discussion in fifty 
circles. So delightful and animating is the feeling 
which I have often witnessed among the natives, 
even at the uncertainties ot a lawsuit, that .1 
sometimes been led to suspect that any reform of 
the law which should shorten the duration ot suits, 
and render them more simple and summary, would 
create something similar to a feeling of disappoint¬ 
ment. Mr. Phillimore has evidently mistaken 
tlie repugnance of a respectable native to appear 
personally in the eouris, tot a diead of his being 
involved in legal proceedings. That rep UgUance . g 
almost incredibly intense. The native, who may 
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iave a dozen lawsuits on hand, and who rejoices 
in the influence which his wealth gives him in 
the courts, considers it the last indignity to be 
constrained to make his appearance in them, 
even as a witness, though he were certain 
of being treated with the consideration due to 
his rank. It is a morbid feeling, which leads a 
native to consider that the real dignity of his 
position in society consists in his not being obliged 
to appear in any court, like inferior mortals. This 
is a great obstruction to the cause of justice; and a 
draft of an Act was promulgated about a twelve- 
month ago, to constrain the appearance of both 
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plaintiff and defendant, when necessary, in any civil 
suit; but the members of the British India Associa¬ 
tion, who have now appealed to Government against 
the evils of the courts, offered the most strenuous 
opposition to this measure, as being incompatible with 
the honour of the upper classes; but it is to be hoped 
that the Legislative Council will have the courage 
to insist upon establishing the principle, with what¬ 
ever restrictions may be necessary to guard respect¬ 
able natives from injury. 

Mr. Phillimore has quoted a passage from IIoI- 
well, in which it is stated “ that under the native rule 
property and liberty were safe, robberies unheard 
of, whether public or private, and travellers were 
escorted on their journeys from place to place by 
guards who were responsible for their security. 
Holwell is about the last authority which any one 
"ho valued his own reputation would venture to 
r i' ( "le on the character of the Mahomedan rule, of 
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wpch lie bad little personal knowledge besides the 
horrors of the Black Hole, in which he was immured. 
He knew nothing about the country or its govern¬ 
ment. The quotation was altogether irrelevant, and 
would have excited little attention, if Mr. Philli- 
more had not proceeded to add, “ that once happy 
country at this moment is one dead level of uniform 
misery, in which all are involved alike; and in the 
richest country in the world, from the conduct of 
the Government the House was asked to support, 
he defied any one to point out a rich resident pro¬ 
prietor.” As to those halcyon days which Mr. Hol- 
well describes, it is a fact, which he did not perhaps 
know—for it was not published till some years after 
the date of his book,—that not fifty years before 
he wrote, the most renowned of the viceroys 
of Bengal had a pond filled with ordure, through 
which the most respectable landholders were 
dragged when they delayed to pay up the instal¬ 
ments of revenue. What security could there have 
been for life or property, w'hen the fairest provinces 
of Bengal were for twelve years ravaged by the Mah- 
rattas? The tradition of these atrocities is not yet 
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effaced from the memory of the people, after the 
lapse of more than a century. But thiseaithly para¬ 
dise is now “one dead level of uniform misery, and 
there is not one wealthy proprietor left.” It is at 
least some alleviation of this misery, that the natives 


of Bengal have not seen the smoke of an enemy’s 
camp for nearly a century. But what is the veal 
state of the case ? In this ruined country there 
are hundreds of .proprietors with rent-rolls varying 
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^ uyui £500 to £15,000 a year; and within sevent; 
miles of Calcutta one wealthy proprietor maintains 
a princely establishment, on a scale of magnificence 
to which there is nothing comparable among the 
nobles of England. Scarcely a year passes in which 
men are not seen to spring up and take a high 
position in society, who began life with sixpence a 
day, and are found to have accumulated by industry 
and perseverance a hundred thousand pounds ster¬ 
ling. In that ruined country, the natives have 
invested more than sixteen millions sterling of their 
property in Government securities. But “the 
working of the administration,” we are told, “ may 
be judged by the single fact, that from 1834 to 
1850 £60,000,000 of arrears of rent were remitted 
to the inhabitants, and in Bengal one-tenth of the 
land was set up to sale to pay off those arrears.” 
This single fact is a most extraordinary error. When 
Mr. Phillimore is better acquainted with the 
accounts, he will find that of 345 millions sterling, 
the amount of the demand of land revenue since 
1833-34, the remissions have not amounted to even 




three millions and a half, or one per cent.; and 
these remissions have been made, not because the 
assessment was exorbitant, but to relieve the injury 
occasioned by drought or inundation. When Mr. 
Anstey, a year or two ago, stated in the House 
that nine-tenths of the agricultural population were 
annually sold up, I examined the revenue returns, 
and found that out of an annual rent of £7,750,800 
:, t both divisions of the Presidency, the quantity of 
kn-.l old in the year for arrears W'as of the annual 
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^ yyAboi £40,800—that is, a little more than onc-licu 
per cent. Mr. Blackett, another member of the 
India Reform Association, asked if the House could 
believe that the cost of collecting the revenue of 
£10,576,089 amounted to the enormous sum of 
£5,810,644. It would certainly require no ordinary 
amount of credulity to believe anything so prepos¬ 
terous ; and it is difficult to discover where the 
honourable member can have obtained his figures. 
He has evidently confounded the prime cost of the 
two articles of salt and opium, with the expense of 
collecting Indian revenue; but, after deducting 
the sum of £1,746,800, expended in the manufac¬ 
ture of salt and the cultivation of opium, he is still 
more than two millions ahead of the truth. The 
papers published by Parliament in May last demon¬ 
strate that the actual cost of collecting the re¬ 
venue of £20,367,000, derived from land, customs, 
stamps, and excise, was £2,059,000,—not twenty- 
five per cent., but a trifle over ten per cent. Mr. 
Dauby Seymour, after informing the House that 
“ he might go on for ever quoting- in reference to 
the failings of the East-India Company, for every 
part of their administration was equally bad/ brought 
forward the fact communicated to him by a friend, 
that money in the limits of the Supreme Court was 
to be had at five or six per cent.; but that out of 


those limits, and the moment the Company’s juris¬ 
diction began, the interest was twelve or fourteen 
per cent. Mr. Seymour’s friend has fallen into this 
amusing error by confounding the amount beyond 
which the Courts cannot decree interest, with the 
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interest at which money can he obtained, whicf 
depends on the value of the security, and not on the 
locality of the transaction. The Company’s Courts 
are forbidden to allow more than twelve per cent. 
The Supreme Court adheres to the English scale of 
interest, but, I believe, in the case of Europeans 
only; for an instance occurred, not many years ago, 
of a demand of more than seventy per cent, per 
annum in Calcutta itself by a great millionnaire 
from some victim whom he had got within his gripe, 
and the Supreme Court allowed it. 

The observations which I have thus ventured to 
offer on the statements made during the debate, 
may serve not only to shake your confidence in the 
information you have received, but also to sho w that 
the attacks now made on the Government of India, 
however patriotic and benevolent, are based upon a 
one-sided and biassed view of the subject. Some of 
the assertions which have been advanced in order 
to inflame the public mind against Leadenhall-street 
are palpably incorrect. Other charges of delin¬ 
quency will be abundantly mitigated when they are 


examined in a calm and considerate temper of mind, 
and in connection with the difficulties by which all 
Governments are, more or less, embarrassed by the 
passive resistance of circumstances and the active 
resistance of prejudices. When it is considered 
that the government of a hundred millions of people 
has been thrown upon a handful of foreigners; that 
the people themselves are, generally, in a state of 
extreme degradation; that there is little moral 
eo 11 rage among the lower classes, and little moral 
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rtue in the higher orders; and that the duties 
Government are as arduous — to use a Chinese 
aphorism—as an attempt to carve on rotten wood, 
wliich baffles the skill of the ablest artificer, the 
marvel is, not that so little has been done, but that 
so much has been effected. But the principle of 
the British Government in India has been that of 
progression. The great men to whom England has 
delegated the administration of her Eastern depen¬ 
dencies, have fallen into many errors of judgment, 
and have often done mischief where they were con¬ 
gratulating themselves on having conferred unmixed 
benefits; but throughout the whole of our Indian 
career there has been an honest anxiety to correct 
the errors and supply the deficiencies of the past. 

I lie British Government in India has endeavoured to 
keep pace, at however long an interval, with the pro¬ 
gress of improvement in England. As our domestic 
institutions here have been ameliorated, step by 
ste P> during the last sixty or seventy years, and more 
enlightened principles have gradually been intro¬ 
duced into the government, so have the rough 
institutions established in India been elaborated 
and improved, at successive periods, and more cor¬ 
rect and elevated principles have obtained the 
ascendancy in its councils. It is much to be doubted 
whether the England of 1853 presents a greater and 
more gratifying contrast to the England of ] 733 
than India at the present time does to the India of 
the days of Hastings. The opportunity h as m ° w 
come round for giving another impulse of improve¬ 
ment to our institutions in India, but there aj»|.tears 
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some danger lest, in the eagerness which is 
iinifested to introduce reform, we should be led to 
exaggerate former defects, and act unjustly towards 
our countrymen who have administered the affairs 
of India. These men, trained up in all the digni¬ 
fied associations of their native land, have been most 
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assiduous in endeavouring to maintain its reputation, 
as well as the honour of the religion they profess, 
by making the British Government in the East a 
blessing to the people to whom it affords protection. 
To assume, as some of the members of the British 
India Association appear to do, that the power com¬ 
mitted to the Government of India has been so wan¬ 
tonly exercised as to be beyond all endurance, is to 
inflict the deepest stigma on the character of those 
who have been employed in the responsible duties of 
the administration abroad. I am not the advocate of 
the Court of Directors, or of the Board of Control. 
I am independent of both ; as a public writer I have 
for eighteen years faithfully pointed out the defects 
of the Indian Government, and urged improvement 
with unabated importunity; and as a proof of this 
assertion I appeal to the fact, that some of the 
sharpest weapons employed by the members of the 
British India Association have been drawn from 
the armoury of the Friend of India. The sums 
expended in education have unquestionably been 
inadequate; sufficient attention has not been be¬ 
stowed on the construction of roads. The police in 
Bengal is exceedingly defective, and the adminis¬ 
tration of justice in the older provinces needs great. 
siir 'l'lification and reform; and the Court of Direc- 
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■i’s liave not sufficiently relaxed the traditionary 
maxims of secrecy which have so long retained a 
habitation in Leadenhall-street, for which they are 
now paying a severe penalty in the attacks which 
are made on them; for, if they had been suffi¬ 
ciently attentive to the duty of enlightening public 
opinion, and had more freely thrown open the 
records of the Government in India, they would 
have occupied a different position in public estima¬ 
tion. I have had opportunities, enjoyed by few 
men not connected with the administration, of 
watching the movements of the public functionaries 
in India, and observing the solemn sense of respon¬ 
sibility under which they considered themselves to 
be acting, and their earnest solicitude to improve 
the institutions of the country. I have marked 
their disappointment when their labours have been 
defeated by the adversity of circumstances, and the 
exultation of their feelings when they have been 
crowned with success. I shall be excused, there¬ 
fore, for the anxiety I feel to vindicate their cha¬ 
racters, at a time when their fellow-countrymen 
here are required to believe that the British admi¬ 
nistration in India has reflected nothing but disgrace 
on England in the eyes of the civilized world, even 
though this vindication should carry with it some 
commendation of the Indian authorities at homo 
who have directed and encouraged their exertions 
I feel confident that nothing is necessary to coun¬ 
teract the imputations of delinquency which are so 
freely cast on them and on their masters, but a 
simple statement of the progress of improvement in 
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daring the current Charter since the 


Within the last eighteen years, the British Go¬ 
vernment in India has abolished the Town and 
Transit duties, which were almost as great an ob¬ 
struction to the development of the resources of 
the country as the Protection duties of England. It 
has conquered and regenerated the Punjab. In the 
North-west Provinces, it has established a revenue 
settlement, which is the object of universal admira¬ 
tion, and organized a system of administration, in 
which even the researches of the British India 
Association have scarcely been able to detect a flaw. 
It has turned the province of Arracan, which, when 
first occupied by us, was a pestilential swamp, 1 into 
the granary of the Bay, and a port formerly visited 
only by a few boats, is now crowded during the year 
by more than a hundred vessels of all sizes and all 
flags, exporting its superabundant produce. It has 
converted Moulmein, which, on our taking posses¬ 
sion of it, consisted only of half a dozen fishermen’s 
huts, into a flourishing town, with one street of shops 
four miles in length, and more than two hundred and 
fifty cabs; and more than fifty square-rigged vessels 
have been constructed in its dockyards. It has 
reformed the police of Calcutta, and brought it into 
some degree of approximation to that of Loudon. It 
has established a Small Cause Court, corresponding 
with the County Courts in England, — but not one 
half so expensive to suitors,—which has given uni- 
v, u*al satisfaction to the community, and is about to 
serve as a model for similar courts throughout the 
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It lias established by law a plan for the" 
organization of municipal institutions in the coun¬ 
try, and thus introduced the principle of self-govern¬ 
ment into the community. It has elevated the 
native character by entrusting the original cogni¬ 
zance of all suits, even of the highest amount, to 
native judges. It has established a system of exa¬ 
mination for the junior civilians, in regard to crimi¬ 
nal and fiscal law, and the languages of the people, 
which will impart the highest efficiency to the civil 
service. Above all, it has restored to the natives 
the inestimable blessing of the use of their own 


vernacular tongue in the courts to which they resort 
for the protection of their rights and the redress 
of wrongs, after they had been deprived of it for 
six centuries. It has established the liberty of the 
press. It has recognised the glorious principle of 
religious liberty, by abrogating the Hindoo law, 
which reduced a man to beggary for following the 
dictates of his own conscience and forsaking the 
national idolatry. It has extinguished the profes¬ 
sion of Thuggee, and turned the families of the 
Thugs, who were hereditary assassins, • into au in¬ 
dustrious community. It has suppressed infanticide 
to the full extent of its power. It has eradicated, 
as far as possible, the practice of human sacrifices 
among the Ivhoonds, It has civilized the lawless 
and predatory Bheels, and the wild inhabitants of 
Mairwharra. It has relinquished all state lotteries, 
and forbidden them throughout the country. It p a g 
abolished slavery among a hundred millions of 
people. It has nearly completed a magnificent 
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nal eight hundred miles in length, which will dif¬ 
fuse fertility over six millions and a half of acres, 
and prevent the recurrence of desolating famines. 
It has commenced railroads at the three Presiden¬ 
cies, and, if unchecked in its career, will extend 
them rapidly throughout the country. It has made 
arrangements for the establishment of three thou¬ 
sand miles of electric telegraph, and the operations 
will begin with the commencement of the cold 
season: and the next mail is expected to bring 
the Act establishing a cheap and uniform postage, 
which has been sanctioned by the Home Authorities, 
and which, even without the convenience of the rail, 
will convey a letter from Peshawur to Cape Como¬ 
rin, a distance of two thousand three hundred miles, 
for three farthings! 

These are some of the improvements which have 
been effected by the British Government in India 
during the last eighteen years; and they are, I think, 
sufficient to convince every reasonable mind that it 
is not that monster of abomination which it has been 


represented, and that, amidst all its deficiencies, 
it is entitled to some small portion of national 
applause. Important, however, as the moral and 
political achievements of our countrymen in India 
have been, the field of improvement which still lies 
before them is one of no common magnitude, and it 
now devolves on Parliament to introduce such 
modifications into the government at home and 
abroad as shall enable them to cultivate it with 
increasing vigour and success. That the machinery 
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e Court of Directors is defective, no one wilr- 
Attempt to question: it was originally constructed 
for the management of a great commercial enter¬ 
prise, and it has been applied to the government of 
a mighty empire. Considerable changes are ren¬ 
dered necessary by the progress of circumstances 
and of opinion, — not because the management of 
affairs in India has been ruinous and disgraceful, 
but because it is susceptible of further improve¬ 
ment. These changes, however, must be cautious 
and temperate, —dictated by a cool and sober judg¬ 
ment, and not by a spirit of reckless innovation. 
It would be most hazardous to attempt any violent 
alteration in the vast and elaborate machinery by 
which the government of a hundred millions of 
people is now conducted, in a country on the oppo¬ 
site side of the globe, and as large as Europe ; and 
the sudden extinction of the agency of the East- 
India Company, and the immediate transfer of its 
duties to the Ministry, is therefore a measure 
which cannot be contemplated without dismay 
Even the most virulent- opponents of the Company 
among the journalists of India, have always depre¬ 
cated so sweeping a measure, of which it was 
difficult to calculate the result. It is in the 
full conviction that it would create inconceivable 
embarrassment, and impede tbe progress of improve¬ 
ment, that I venture to offer my humble suffrage in 
favour; of Sir Charles Wood’s milder and move 
moderate measure, which, while it introduces great 
and beneficial changes, has also the merit of 
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Tina the way for the eventual consummation 
the plan you propose, though, in the present cir-. 
cumstances of the case, that plan cannot but be 
considered premature and unadvisable. 

Yours very faithfully, 

John C. Marshman. 


Brighton, 
June 20 th, 1853. 
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TO JOHN BRIGHT, Esq., M.P. 


M y Dear Sir,—T he period has now arrived for a 
Parliamentary revision of the arrangements which 
^vere made for the government of India twenty 
years ago, and the introduction of those improve¬ 
ments which the experience of the past may sug- 
gest; and it is a matter of congratulation that the 
question has engaged the attention of public incii 

a degree corresponding with the magnitude and 
^iportance of the interests at stake. On such an 
occasion, it may be considered the duty of e very one 
Acquainted with the circumstances of India, to contri¬ 
bute his quota of information; but I should scarcely 
have ventured to come forward if my name had not 
been mentioned by you and others during the late 
debate, in so prominent a manner as to remove all 
appearance of officious intrusion from this public 

communication. 

Whatever difference may exist in ou r opi n i on of 
the character and the results of the British admini¬ 
stration in Indhh I beg to assure you of the 
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Respect I fool for the purity of your motive 
confident that your most vehement denunciations of 
the delinquency of the Government arise from an 
honest conviction that the East-India Company have 
not done their duty by India, and that the extinc¬ 
tion of their agency is necessary to its welfare. At 
the same time, it must bo evident to all those who 
are familiar with the administration of India, with 
trifling exceptions, that the prejudices which now 
prevail against the Indian Government are mainly 
to bo attributed to misinformation; and as the value 
of every innovation must depend on the accuracy of 
(lie data on which it is based, I. am sure I need not 
apologize for endeavouring to point out to the ablest 
of the opponents of the present system, some of 
those errors by which bis judgment has so evidently 
been warped. 

The first question which presents itself in the 
course of your speech is that of passing a new India 
Bill in the present session, or postponing legislation 
to some future period. I cannot but think that 
you have failed to treat Lord Dalhousies opinion 
with that consideration which is due to his extra¬ 


ordinary ability, liis loug experience in the govern¬ 
ment of India, and the pre-eminent advantages ho 
enjoys for ascertaining the bearings of this question 
on the welfare of that country. On such a subject 
his opinion is entitled to the highest respect, and 
may be followed with implicit confidence If any 
tiling was necessary to add weight to it, ’■ might be 
found in the concurrent, though independent, tes- 
tbin-ny of so many other witnesses. It WOlilU be 




‘lilt to over-estimate I lie mischief of kcepinc- opei 1 


ucstion of the future government of Indi; 


two or three years, and thus unsettling the minds 
of the natives in India, and encouraging that feeling 
of excitement which cannot fail to weaken and em¬ 
barrass the Government. The Bill now introduced 
into Parliament is necessarily limited to the form 
nnd constitution of the Indian Government at home 


a »d abroad, and upon this, the most difficult and 
important branch of the question, the opinion of the 
Natives at the three Presidencies, whatever may be 
3ts va hie, has already been transmitted to England, 
>md no additional light can he expected from them, 
"mover long we may wait for it. The Calcutta 
Petition, for example, advises Parliament so to con- 
S | lUct fc be future Government of Indians to transfer 
1 ^ Sl, bstantive power to the natives of the country, 
•Nid to smother, if not extinguish, the clement of 
utopoan influence. What more can the Buboos 
Calcutta ask if two additional yearn are Jwo 
t'lem (o mature their wishes? Parliament 1% time- 
^°re, suflicieni ly in possession of the vii w of ( he 
Native community, ns well as of the opinion .0 
European.< acquainted with Indian subjects, regard- 
ing the coiistriu ion of the future Government, to 


be justified in proceeding at once to legislation ; ai 
no tinib can bo more suitable than the present, \ V h 
there happens to be no question of domestic, 
foreign policy to interfere with the interest wh ; 
the Indian question excites. Id is possible t p 

additional information mi :>'1 • be obtained m, 

, . . % ’ 1 ^Uni j 

the working Of () ^ r institutions in Indj^ , 
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efornis of which they are susceptible; but this 
would be for the consideration of the Government 
which might be formed, and could have no influence 
on the decision of the question which relates to the 
construction of that Government. 

You stated it as “your solemn belief, that if the 
decision on the question wero delayed lor two years, 
so as to enable Parliament to make due inquiries as 
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to tlio moans of establishing a better form of govern¬ 
ment in India, it would create in the minds of all 
the intelligent natives of India, a feeling of confi¬ 
dence and hope, and that whatever plight bo done 
by them in the way of agitation would be rather 
for the purpose of offering information in the most 
friendly spirit than of creating opposition to any 
Government legislation in the final result.’’ From 
iny own knowledge of the native character, I feel 
confident that these expectations will not be real¬ 
ized. At whatever risk of obloquy, I nill venture 
to assert, after witnessing the mode in which the 
Indian campaign has opened in Parliament, that 
nothing could be more disastrous for India than to 
prolong this “agitation for two years, dining "hich 
the “ intelligent natives” would be led, however 
erroneously, to imagine that their representations 
would be welcome to their friends in England, in 
exact proportion to their virulence and unscropu- 
lousm:.-s. Two years of such unhealthy agitation, 
by raising hopes which must he disappointed, and 
fostering ; spirit of disaffection to the British 
Govviiii'iei’i, might even tend to shako the prin- 
• mu', of loyal obedience in the native community. 






^ .^vf-cover, any opposition which may have been 
manifested in India to immediate legislation, has 
been founded on the idea that Parliament intended 
ill the present, as on former occasions, to make a 
complete and final arrangement for twenty years, 
and then dismiss all further concern for India till 
the year 1873. But that feeling of repugnance to 
legislating during the present year, will be in a 
great measure, if not altogether, removed by the 
announcement made by Sir Charles Wood, that it 
Was not proposed “ to tie up tho bauds of Parlia¬ 
ment so as to prevent its making any change that 
might appear desirable in this form of government 
~~~M'hiclx was to last until Parliament should other¬ 
wise provide.” There is every reason to believe that 
when this resolution is known in India, it will give 
0( ]nal satisfaction to the native and the European, 
mid that such an arrangement will be iniiniti ly pre¬ 
ferred to any temporary and spasmodic movement, 
b-' bo followed by nineteen years • f stagnation and 
neglect. 1 1 will inspire genuine “ confidence and 
hope” in the natives of India, to find that, in future, 
Parliament will always be open to their reasonable 
representations, and that it will not be necessary to 
Wait for a remote and favourable opportunity of 
presenting them. Those representations, likewise, 
are more likely l<> be teinpoiate and useful, if (liV . 
sented, as the emergency may arise, after calm de¬ 
liberation. than if it was deemed necessary l0 uuu . ( , 
the most of a brief period, when the minds of Uie 
community bad been brought into a state of U)t .. 
wholesome excitement, and they wore expected to 
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,nakc out a strong case against their rulers 
present is, therefore, the fittest time for legislation, 
and it would be better to put up, even with an in¬ 
ferior measure, which shall be open to revision, than, 
in the forlorn hope of obtaining a perfect scheme, to 
keep up a feeling of disquietude equally detiimental 
to the Government and the people ol India. 

In reference to the extreme destitution of the 
peasantry of Bengal, you have quoted a statement 
which I made in India a twelvemonth ago, and to 
which I still adhere; but before it is used as an 
argument against the present system of government, 
and as a reason for transferring the entire adminis¬ 
tration of India to the Crown, it would be but 
equitable to examine the cause of this wretchedness, 
and to see bow far it is likely to be cured by this 
mutation of power. It is to be traced, not to the 
oppressive demands of the Government, but to the 
rapacity of the landlords and their servants. It is 
one of the results of the permanent settlement, 
which required the zemindar to pay his revenue 
with punctuality, on pain of forfeiting his estate; 
and. to enable him to do so, armed him with the 
power of distraint; and this power has been used 
without mercy. Under this settlement, the tenant 
] UIS nothing whatever to do with Government; his 
connection is solely with his landlord, upon whose 
conduct depends his misery or his comfort; and 
it would be just as equitable to charge whatever 
destitution might exist among the agricultural 
population of England, upon the Executive Govern 
,,f tbc da v as to lay tin blame of that 
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'cheduess to wliidt the peasantry iu lleng; 
duced, m the door of the Court of Directors and the 
Board of Control. The tenant always endeavours 
to pay as little as he can, and the zemindar to 
squeeze as much out of him as possible ; and between 
the zemindar and his myrmidons on the one hand, 
and the money-lender on tire other, the Bengal 
ryot appears to bo always hovering on the verge of 
starvation. Moreover, such is the competition for 
land in many parts of Bengal, among a people 
"holly dependent on agricultural labours, that the 
landholder is enabled to dictate his own terms, to 
"hi'di the ryot must submit or starve, if the ryot 
had no higher sum to pay for the rent of his land 
than the amount of the Government assessment, lie 
"ould be living in clover. 

In corroboration of this statement, 1 would call 
>our attention to the remarks of one of the ablest 
"riter» on Indian affairs:—“The testimony ofhun- 
dix-d;., of witnesses, and the records of litigation Ibr 
half a century, present us with one dreary picture 
°f landlords enhancing rents, forcing cultivators to 
purchase tho necessaries of life only at their own 
markets; deciding disputes in the village on tho 
principle that horu disputauls are t<- \ ay something 
into ihu judge’s privy purse; levying every sort of 
illegal cess on the most frivolou- pretences; ami 
making of Eastern society only two divisions tho • 
who suffer and those who iufliet. It is idle to talk 
to a Bengalee peasant about defending h; R v ; h(s 
and acting .with a manly spirit. It is k(i e J ^ 

that there are ( • open, European iuiietiomirbs 

Accessible, prempf .justice at hand, whkp m ,j l)lcl 
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oney can purchase, nor power defy. If, our 
own England, it is well known that tenants have 
been ruined and driven forth houseless because at 


some election they would not vote with the lord of 

the manor, it may easily be conceived wliat sort of 

remedy would he possessed in law by that Eastern 
tenant who should dare to losscn, by ono penny, the 
profits of his landlord, or cross the most trivial of 
his cherished aims.” 

You have very justly observed that, “ if a country 
were found possessing a most fertile soil, and capable 
of bearing every variety of production, and that, 
notwithstanding, the people were in a state of 


extreme de ititution and suffering, the chances were 
that there was some fundamental error in the 
government of that country*” There was wueh 
a fundamental error in that settlement, yet it 
was considered at the timo by all parties as 
the brightest act of our Government, a monu¬ 
ment of wisdom and moderation, and for twenty 
years was regarded with something of the ame 
kind of superstitious reverence sis the Navigation 
laws of England. There was this fundamental 
error in that settlement, that it was not accompanied 
by any clear recognition of the prescriptive rights 
of the cultivators, and that no adequate provision was 
made for their protection. The fields of Bengal 
. ; covered with rich harvests; the portion of the 
rent demanded by Government is so moderate, that 
the defaulters do not exceed one per cent m the 
course of the year ; the trader who rises to '•‘>;\ieo 
hastofi to invest Ins capital in land, but ihc poor 
ryot: j, u S m destitution and poverty, and bag on 
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^v^apVibject and wretched existence. It was this furf 
"’iMineutul error in a revenue system which receive*! 


the sanction of tlie most eminent statesmen of the 
day, Lord Tcignmouth and Lord Cornwallis, in 
India, ami Mr. Ktt, Mr. Dundns, and Charles Grant, 
in England, which it was deemed so necessary to 
avoid in the settlement of the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces. As a preliminary to that arrangement, the 
ablest men in the service were employed in investi¬ 
gating, fixing, and recording the rights of the 
various classes of the agricultural community, and 
those rights were incorporated with the settlement, 
which was made on the principle of a moderate 


assessment and long leases of thirty years. That 
settlement is the most stupendous administrative 
work of our own Government, and porliaps also of 
any precoding dynasty. It reflects credit on the 
Government under whose auspices it was undertaken, 
and lustre on the name of Robert Martins Bird, 
to whose rare genius and indefatigable energy 
twenty-three millions of people nro indebted fur 
the hiostimablo blessings which it confers on them. 
When the Legislature is called to review the pro¬ 
gress of tb Indian administration through a long 
period of sixty years, with a view to prospective 
arrangements, it behoves its members not to re¬ 
gard exclusively the defects which may be appa 
rent, but to look also at the triumphs whim, 
have been achieved. That grievous errors were 
committed, will not admit of a doubt; but they 
were errors of judgment, and were in some measure 
redeemed by the feeling of benevolence in which 
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y originated. Both Lord Cornwallis and 
Thomas Muuro, the respective authors of the Zemin- 
dary and the Ryotwarry system, were great and 
good men, notwithstanding the injuries that may 
have resulted from their plans. When the present 
Government is blamed for the continuance of these 
evils, it should not be forgotten how extremely 
difficult it is to deal with evils of long standing, 
which have taken deep root in the community, and 
rented extensive interests and vested rights. The 
iblest and soundest Indian financiers would be 
staggered if they were called upon to propound a 
substitute for the ryotwarry system of Madias, or a 
plan for ameliorating the condition of the ryots of 
the Bengal zemindars. And it is certain that the 
Mmpk: transfer of the whole administration from 
the Company to the Crown, will not create 
this auspicious change, and restore plenty and 
happiness to the cultivators at either of these 
Presidencies. 

To form a correct and honest opinion on the sub¬ 
ject of the Indian Government, it is necessary to 
impure, not only what errors have been committed, 
but, also, to what extent efforts have been sub¬ 
sequently made to avoid them. There is nothing 
more manifest or gratifying in the histpry of 
British India than the fact, that almost every suc¬ 
cessive administration has been an improvement on 
(hat which preceded it. So g< ueraily has this been 
the ca?e, that to ascertain the character of the 
administration in any province, it might suffice to 
'■■'nuoine the date of its acquisition. Those vlii<,h 
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fiitvo been the longest in our possession may be sum 
to exhibit the least favourable aspect, while those 
which have been held for the shortest period present 
a picture of happiness and prosperity which cannot 
fail to inspire a feeling of delight. To illus¬ 
trate this by a reference to the Presidency of Fort 
William, which extends through the length of four¬ 
teen hundred and thirty miles, and comprises three 
distinct divisions,—the Bengal and Behar provinces, 
which we have held for nearly a hundred years; the 
North-west Provinces, which have been occupied 
for fifty years; and the Punjab, which has been in 
our possession for five years. In Bengal, great 
mistakes were committed in the days of inex¬ 
perience ; and they have, unfortunately, so deeply 
penetrated the constitution of society, that the era¬ 
dication of them is a task of no easy performance. 
In the Punjab we were enabled to bring the expe¬ 
rience of the past—the experience of failure and of 
success—to bear upon our operations. A Board ot 
Administration was appointed, consisting ol tie 
ablest men in the service. A body ot civil officers, 
trained in the Thomason school, was drafted into 
the Punjab, and the Govomor-Gencrat planted hou¬ 


se 


If at Simlah, that ho might be at baud to answer 


overv reference, ami to superintend the construction 
of this new machinery of government; and the 
happy result of this combination of experience, 
talent, and energy, has been the formation of the 
administration the like of which has never been 

seen in 1,1<lia ’ 011(1 whic,i looks moro like a picture 
,,l the imagination than a tangible reality. 
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Among a nation of soldiers, whose valour seven 
years ago shook our empire to its centre. Govern¬ 
ment has succeeded in establishing tranquillity to 
such an extent, that there has not been the slightest 
disturbance for four years, except among the wild 
tribes of the mountains on the borders, who have 
resisted every kind of control for ages. So entirely 
has the British Government acquired the confidence 
of the military class, that the men who are covered 
with the sears inflicted by our troops at Feroze- 
shuhur, and Sobraon, and Guzerat, have freely 
entered our service, conquered their repugnance to 
crossing the sea, and have assisted in planting our 
banner on the battlements of Prome and Pegu. 
In the Punjab, our Government has succeeded in 
organizing a more efficient police in three years 
than it has been ablo to create in Bengal in ninety 
years. Dacoity and gang-robbery, which were indi¬ 
genous in a country where the founder of every 
noble family commenced bis career as a leader of 
banditti, have been suppressed. These crimes have 
ceased to appear in. the caletului, and may now be 
considered extinct. The existence of Thuggee was 
discovered about two years ago, and 550 of the 
offenders have been tried, convicted, and trans¬ 
ported. A system of prison discipline has been 
ini reduced which would not disgrace Great Britain, 
li lieu of the ponderous, intricate, and technical 
code, drawn up after the most approved model of 
Westminster Half which is the legal incubus of the 
older nroviuco, the Board of Administration 
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oi l clear, and simple code ot pr< 
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yy r rhis train of reasoning' appears plausible, an 1 
probably conclusive, when viewed from “the chair” 
in Leadenhall-street, or from the bureau in Cannon- 
row ; but those who sit in the Chamber of Commerce 
of Liverpool will ask themselves these questions. 

■When the landed proprietors of Ireland were con¬ 
victed by the people of England of having neglected 
their duties as landlords, and when they, during a 
time of extreme difficulty, could find no method of 
saving their people from destruction, did the Impe¬ 
rial Parliament consider that difficulty a sufficient 
plea for not interfering? Did not the Imperial 
Parliament, supported by the public opinion of the 
people of England, pass stringent laws, which 
obliged the Irish landlords to do justice to their 
people? Our legislators did not suppose for a mo¬ 
ment that when people are oppressed, the redress 
of their grievances can, with propriety, he left to 
the liberality or justice of their oppressors. r lhe 
Government of India plead guilty, ay rulers and 
proprietors, to the charge ot having misused I he 
prodigious and unheard-of powers which they have 
assumed ; and it now becomes the duty of the Eng 
lish people, no less than in the case of Ireland, to 


§L 


investigate, to deliberate, and to decide as to the 
measures which it may he necessary to adoj»t in 
order to introduce into the Government of India 
such changes as in the opinion of competent and 
disinterested parties may he conducive to the welfare 
of the inhabitants of that vast country. ,\] mos( 
every year since this century began, have similar 
plausible pretexts for delay been advanced, .,,,<1 r-i- 
nf nnwmAmomt marlo f 
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violated or forgotten. To grant any long 
would be as unwise as to leave a blind man on 
the edge of a precipice. For the sake of India, for 
the sake of Great Britain, immediate and searching 
reforms are necessary. Indeed, the present Govern¬ 
ment of India can be considered only as a tempo¬ 
rary one, which has been accidentally forced into 
existence by the unexpected and unexampled good 
fortune of a company of London merchants, who 
have, almost against their wills, been raised (o the 
responsible situation they now hold by the success 
of their generals and governors. Such , a govern¬ 
ment never was intended tube permanent; it cannot 
long exist; and the sooner it is replaced by one 
better suited to the altered state of Indian aflairs, 



and based upon sound political principles, the better 
it will be for the people of both countries. 

This letter was commenced with the intention of 
directing your attention, at some length, to other 
circumstances which prevent the extension of Indian 
commerce; amongst which are the want of a well 
organized and extensive system of irrigation through¬ 
out India, such as exists in I -gypt, souie P arts o( 
Spain, particularly in the Valley of \ alerieia, and 
other countries : and such as did exist in former ages 
in India itself, Mesopotamia, &c. Also, the expense, 

delay, and uncertainty of internal communication,— 
the imperfect administration of justice, and the want 
of an efficient police. But you will probably agree 
"hi) nic in thinking it hopeless to attempt to intro¬ 
duce unv great improvement of a permanent charac¬ 
ter, so long as India is governed by irresponsible 
bodies m men. and so long as it L impossible for 
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blic opinion to fasten the responsibility of any s 
of the Indian Government upon one individual. 

There are many able local officers in India—there 
are well meaning governors, and frequently a talented 
governor-general over all; there are twenty-four di¬ 
rectors in the City of London, elected by proprietors 
of East India Stock, (who have as much right to 
interfere in the Government of India as the proprie¬ 
tors of the Blackwall railway,) and there is an India 
Board at Westminster, presided over by a cabinet 
minister, all checking and interfering with one an¬ 
other with a degree of activity and zeal which might 
be better directed. But where is the ruler of India ? 
where is the energetic, experienced, responsible head, 
indispensable for administering a despotic govern¬ 
ment P There is none. India has the worst system 
of government which human ingenuity has ever 
devised ; a despotic executive , under lhe control of 
on irresponsible democratic self-constituted ball/, 
residing at the distance of 7,000 mites from their 
subjects ! 

The !> >vernor of a Presidency can undertake no 
important work for the improvement of the people 
without the sanction of the Governor-general he 
in his turn, requires the approval of the Court of 
Directors, whose well-weighed and long p 0n ( rm j 
despatches may be thrown aside by the President 
of the Indian Board, who is, perhaps, ;i )K W ). 
appointed minister, quite ignorant of Indian, ailair 
For good, the Governor-general is powerless- far 
evil, his will is absolute. He can spend millious of 
money, and sacrifice thousands of lives upon a war 
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rm a road, build a bridge, or open a canal for en¬ 
riching thousands of acres of land without a tedious 
and often harassing correspondence with the Court 


of Directors. 

Although unwilling, as a merchant, to interfere in 
political struggles, I find myself driven to the con¬ 
clusion that the first step towards extending the trade 
between Great Britain and India, is to reform the 
supreme governing power at home: to replace a 
government of confusion and irresponsibility by one 
simple and responsible, so that, instead of vacillation, 
delay and inaction, we may have decision, energy, 
and profitable activity. 

It is often said by the supporters of the present 
system, that the funds at the disposal of the Indian 
Government are not sufficient to warrant the expen¬ 
diture of large sums on great public works. It is 
not my intention to discuss this financial question, 
but I shall merely request your attention to the 
analysis of the Revenue and li/xpenditure of the 
Indian Government in the year 1849-50, which you 
will find below, and which represents, in a few figures, 


facts more conclusive than volumes of argument. 


You will there see, that out of a gross revenue of 
£27,757,853, partly drawn from very questionable 
sources, only £482,862 were spent on public works, 
whilst the large sum of £12,517,302 was devoted 
to the support of military establishments. If that 
larf>v item be excepted, you will find that only 


£‘o.274 ; :i33 were spent on the internal Government 
61' India, properly speaking, which includes the cost 
of judicial proceedings and police, winch in Mis 
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GROSS REVENUE OF INDIA, 1849-50. 

From the monopoly of land.£15,178,676 

» » salt. 3,189,214 

» » opium . 4,562,5S6 

„ otlier sources.... 4,826,777 


£27,757,853 


EXPENDITURE. 


Gross revenue . . 

Cost of collection. 

Payments to native Princes, &c, 

Assignments under treaties. 

Dividend. 

Interest on debt.. 

Home charges.. 

Surplus. 


....£27,757,853 

£3,602,712 

1,486,284 

982,644 

629,435 

2,410,535 

709,712 

64,846 

- 9,866,168 


Net sum for current expenditure of India,...£17,891,685 


Military ... 

Civil and political establishments. 

Judicial and police ditto. 

Public works . 

Sundries . 


.£12,517,302 

,£l,S0G,627 

1,943,550 


482,862 

1,121,344 

- 5,374.383 


£17,891,685 


In addressing to you the preceding; remarks, it is 
very far from my wish to blame individuals* outlie 
contrary, I freely and gladly admit that there aro 
many meu of first-rate talents, and of very OTea t 
administrative abilities and experience, engaged in 
the service ol the Indian Government, who are in 
fluenced by the strongest desire to improve the con¬ 
dition of the people. Indeed, it may not be too 
much to say that there is no country i n whi c ). ( ) K . 
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of so large a proportion of able, conscientious 
zealous men as India. And there can be no 
stronger proof of the monstrous defects of the sys¬ 
tem under which they labour, than the fact that such 
men have been unable to cany into effect any great 
and permanent measures for improving the condition 
of the people, or for strengthening the position ot 
the Government, by alleviating the pressure of tax¬ 
ation and diminishing the expenditure. 

In conclusion, let me indulge in the hope that 
the facts which have been so imperfectly laid before 
you (or, rather, cursorily alluded to) will be consi¬ 
dered sufficiently important to induce you to turn 
your immediate attention to what is commonly called 
the Indian Question, which is nothing more nor less 
than this : Is India to be allowed lo decay under the 
despotic rule of an incapable Government, or is she 
to be placed tinder the mild and paternal guardian¬ 
ship of the people of Enyland f Never let it be 
aid that we interfere with other nations in matters 
in which we can have no direct interest, and run the 
risk of throwing Europe into a general war for the 
sake of a few wild political agitators, whilst we 
cherish in our own capital the most stupendous des¬ 
potism that evU- existed, a despotism which retains 
in a state of poverty and degradation millions of our 
fellow subjects, and which lias for years adopted and 
acted upon the policy of preventing the introduction 
of European capital and enterprise into the interior of 
itf* dominions, lest its iniquities should be discovered 
mu! exposed. 

AN EAST INDIA MERCHANT 
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PREFACE. 


Having bad occasion to read with attention the “ Papers 
l'elating to Hostilities with Burrnah,” with, the view of bring¬ 
ing the subject under the consideration of the House, (which 
circumstances prevented my doing) I have made an abstract 
of the leading facts of the case for publication, iu the hope 
that it may induce the reader to peruse the original corre¬ 
spondence. This I was the more immediately tempted to do, 
from not having been able to meet with anybody, in or out 
of Parliament, who had read the “ Papers.” In fact, owiug 
to the complex form in which they are printed — not giving 
letter and answer in consecutive order, but grouping them 
arbitrarily in batches — they require a considerable effort of 
the attention to read them with advantage. I may say, by 
way of explanation, that the whole of the narrative is 
founded, exclusively, upou the Parliamentary papers, and 
that all the extracts in the text, for which references arc 
given at the foot of each page, are copied from the same 
official source. — Wherever I have inserted quotations not 
taken. from the Parliamentary papers they are printed as 
motes. It should he borne in mind that the ease, such as 
it is, is founded upon our own exparle statement. A great 
many of the letters are mutilated; and remembering, that 
in the Afghan papers, it is now known that the character of 
at least one of tftie Cabool chiefs was sacrificed by a most 
dishonest garbling of his language, I confe S8 j ftm uo t 
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without suspicions that a similar course may have been 
pursued in the present instance. I will only add, then, bad 
as our case now appears, what would it be if we could have 
access to the Burmese “ Blue Books,” stating their version 
of the business? 

The correspondence to which T have referred is— 

1st. Papers relating to hostilities with Burmah, presented to 
both Houses of Parliament, June 4th, 1852. 

2nd. Further Papers relating to hostilities with Burmah, 
presented to both Houses of Parliament. March 15th, 
1853. 
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HOW WARS ARE GOT UP IN INDIA. 


In June, 1851, tlie British barque Monarchy of 250 tons, l:\st 
froin Moulmein, reached Bangoon, the principal port of the 
Burmese empire. On the second day after her arrival, Captain 
SHErPAni), the master and owner, “ was taken before the police 
to answer the charge of having, during the voyage, thrown over¬ 
board the pilot Esorn, preferred by a man named Hajim, a 
native of Chittagong, who stated that he was brother of the said 
pilot.”* The accuser and the deceased were British subjects, both 
being natives of Chittagong, one of the provinces of our Indian 
empire, lying contiguous to the territory of. Burmah. The 
answer to the accusation was, that the pilot having run tho vessel 
aground, had jumped overboard. Captain Sn eppakd was mulcted 
in lines and fees to the amount of £46., and permission was then 
given him to depart; hut when about to sail be u as again detained, 
“owing to a charge brought by a man named Dewax Ali, (a 
British i-ubjoct, employed in one of the Moulmein gun-boats), 
eajlii a brother of the pilot, forward a claim for 

a sum of 500 rupees, which bo stated his brother had taken with 
him.”+ This led to * £55.and. after a forcible 

detention altogether of eight days, tho ship was allowed to sail. 

The British vessel, tho Champion , of 410 tons, Can tain T/pwrs 



Two Bengal coolies, who had secreted themselves on board his 
.hip, with a view to return to their country, niade char „ 08 
iuniost the captain of murder nnd other offences, and tW 
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_ir wages. After being detained fifteen days, and compe. 

iq^rorfeit £70. for fines, fees, and seamen’s wages, Captain Lew 
was suffered to depart. 

These two captains appealed to the Government of India for 
redress. They claimed together, £1920. for reimbursement of 
arbitrary fines, demurrage of ships, and compensation for ill-usage, 
and unlawful imprisonment. This claim was revised by the Indian 
authorities, and cut down to £920., or less than one-half; and it 
was in enforcing payment of this sum that the present war arose. 

It must he home in mind that all the parties to these suits were 
British subjects; the governor of Eangoon, had not been adjudi¬ 
cating in matters in which Burmese interests, as opposed to those 
of foreigners were at stake. 

■When these complaints were laid before the Governor-General 
of India, it happened that two of the Queen’s ships, the Aba?, 
and the Serpent , under the command of Commodore Lambert, 
were lying in the Ilooghly. He was requested to proceed to 
Eangoon, and “ in maintenance of the Treaty of Yandaboo, and 
the Commercial Treaty of 182G ? to demand full reparation for the 
injuries and oppressions to which tlio above-named British subjects 
have been exposed.” Ho other demand for reparation beyond the 
payment of this sum of about £920. appeal’s at the outset of these 
proceedings. Vague allusions are made to other acts of injustice 
committed upon British subjects, but uo specific complaint is 
formally made, and no individual grievances are officially adduced, 
excepting those of Captains Sueupaeu and Lewis. We are 
informed, indeed, in a- Minute, by the Governor-General of India, 
that “ for many years past, complaints, from time to time, bad 
been made of acts of oppression and of violation of treaty by tbo 
Burmese Governors. None, however, had been brought forward 
of' sufficient r&tent or significancy, to call for the formal notice of 
this government?* It is important at the outset, to bavo the 
lii'/liost authority tor the fact, that, up to this time, the Burmese 
authorities at Ava, were quite ignorant that the British govern¬ 
ment j la ,l a uy complaint to prefer against the Governors oi 
Bang. „ 

Beloit, ] lM departure from Calcutta, Commodore Lambert 


« P. 64. 
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red very precis© instructions from the Governor-G eneral, h' 
net under almost every possible contingency; and as these 
directions were disregarded the moment ho reached [Rangoon, 
without drawing on himself a, word of censure or remonstrance, 
thus involving grave questions, as to the due assertion of authority 
on one side, and the observance of professional subordination on 
the other, I beg the reader’s careful attention to this part of the 
narrative. It will, moreover, serve to illustrate the unsatisfactory 
working of the double government” of India. 

After recapitulating all the facts of the cases of Captains 
Sheppard and Lewis, and requesting Commodore Lambert to 
proceed to demand reparation from the Governor of Rangoon, Lord 
Dalhousie suggests, that “ although there seems no reason to 
doubt the accuracy of the depositions, or tbo veracity of tho depo¬ 
nents, ^ it would be right that tho Commodore should in the first 
instance be satisfied on this head.” f He is then requested to 
demand from the Governor of Rangoon the just pecuniary compen¬ 
sation in favour of the injured parties. Should that functionary 
refuse redress (mark the proviso), the Commodore rs then to forward 
to the King of Burmah, at Ava, the capital, a letter, with which lit* 
is lurnished from the Government of India, calling bis Majesty's 
attention to the subject, “ in tho full conviction that ho v, ill at 
once condemn the conduct of his ofliccrs by whom this oilonce has 
been perpetrated, and will make to the parties who hnvo been 
injured that conqu nsution which is most justly duo to them for the 
injuries they have sustained So minute are tho instructions 
given to the Commodore, by Lord Daxhousie, that tho mod© of 
forwarding tho letter to Ava, ami the proper way ot disposing of 
his squadron din ing tho neccssrtt*y delay in receiving an answer 
are carefully pointed out in these terms: — 

“In the event of the Governor of Rangoon refusing ™ , r 
compliance with the demands oonveyod to him by the Commodore 
tho letter addressed by the President in Council to the Kin r 
should be delivered by the Commodnro to tho Governor of R ^ 

*» *» 

earlv reply trout tho Court oi Ava will be 


ex Pected; and tha 


t. il 


* Wliy, then, reduce the claim to less than 
f P. 13. t Thirl 
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idd not in clue time be received, the Government ot Indii 
wilf proceed to take such measures as they may think necessary 
and right. 

“ The delay thus interposed is unavoidable in the present ano¬ 
malous relations of the two governments. It will, moreover, admit 
of the Commodore proceeding to the Persian Gulf, whither his 
Lordship understands he is under orders to proceed.”* 

The Governor-General’s instructions conclude with the following 
emphatic injunction, to avoid any violent proceedings; it might 
have been penned expressly to guard against the course which the 
Commodore afterwards pursued:—“ It is to be distinctly 
UNDERSTOOD THAT NO ACT OF HOSTILITY IS TO BE COMMITTED 
AT PRESENT, THOUGH THE REPLY OF THE GOVERNOR SHOULD 
HE UNFAVOURABLE, NOR UNTIL DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS REGARD¬ 
ING SUCH HOSTILITIES SHALL BE GIVEN BY THE GOVERNMENT 

or India.” t 

Let us now rccapitulato in the briefest possible terms, the iu- 


st ructions given to Commodore Lambert :— 

l b t. He was requested to inquire on the spot, whether tho com¬ 
pensation claimed by Captains Sheppard and 'Lewis, which had 
already been reduced to less than one-half of their original de¬ 
mand by the Indian Government, was founded in justice in a 
word, he was instructed to hear both sides. 

2nd. To demand payment of the amount of compensation from 
tho Governor of Rangoon, before applying to the Court of Ava; 
and to use the letter addressed to the King only, in tho event ot 
tho Governor refusing or evading compliance/’ J 

3rd. In ease it was found necessary to forward the letter to the 
King, then the Commodore was to proceed to the Persian Gulf. 

4tb. In no case, until further definite instructions should bo re¬ 
ceived from the Gen eminent of India, was any act of hostility < o be 


committed. 

\W; shall s ;e under what circumstances Commodore Lamukkt, 
not aside all these instructions, and pursued the very opposite 

coin's. t ( , that proscribed by the Governor-(tenoral. 

X.iWftv.b the end of November, 1851, the Commodore sailed 




t Ibid. 
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itta for the Rangoon River, 
ports of Calcutta and Rangoon, is 
about 500 miles. On his arrival at the latter place, several of the 
residents,* who claimed to he British subjects, preferred further 
complaints against the Governor of Rangoon. He requested 
them to state their grievances in writing, which they did oil 
the 28th November;! hut on the 27th, before a written de¬ 
claration teas in his hands , (it is important to notice this, as the 
beginning of a series of impulsive and precipitate acts), lie wrote 
to the Governor of Rangoon to the following effect.! 




his squadron from Calci 
istance by sea, between the 


“ Commodore Lambert to tiie Governor of Rancoon. 


“ On board Her Britannic Majesty's ship of war For, 
at anchor off Rangoon, November 21th, 1851. 


“ The object of my visit to Rangoon was, at the request of the Most 
iNoble the Marquis of Datjiousie, the Governor-General, of British 
India, to demand redress for insults and injuries you have committed 
on subjects belonging to Her Britannic Majesty Queen Victoria. 

w Since my arrival, so many more complaints have been made by 
persons residing at Rangoon, who have a right to claim British protec¬ 
tion, that I have deemed it my duty to withhold my original demand, 
until I have again made known their complaints to his Lordship.” 


It might naturally be expected that after dispatching this letter 
to the Governor, the writer would send one of the two steamers 
which, in addition to his own vessel, the Fox, now composed the 
squadron under bis command, to Calcutta, lor f urther orders. This 
was much too dilatory a modo of proceeding. On the very next 


* The first poi son who came on board the Commodore’o ship, (who.se name- 
is given in tho Blue Book, und in the Parliamentary Report, hut which for 

obvious reasons. I snppressh is thus described by Lord liu i.nborouou *_ 

M < ’no of the most consul.-ralh traders at Rangoon, is a person of the name of 

—-• That man, as soon as he knew of the probability 0 f a war 

freighted a schooner with arms, and sold them to the Governor of 11 / 
goon, when the Governor refuse d payment for them, he had the eflront .J to 
go to Commodore LaM uv.J'.T, and complain of id iniiirv ;, «■ ' 1 • 

>«—*• *- «;* 

aul by the Burmese government Th q ^ |rU . 


that person in the hill to bo paid 1 
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Commodore commenced his diplomatic career, with! 
jbials or authority of any kind, by sitting down and writiil 
otter to the “ Prime Minister” of the King of Ava, enclosing 
the letter which had been entrusted to him for use, in case the 
Governor had refused compliance with his demand, and adding, 
that owing to the accounts he had heard, of the additional wrongs 
inflicted upon British subjects by the Governor, he passed him by, 
and appealed for his punishment directly to the Court, of Ava. 

These two letters, the one from The President of the Council 
of India in Council , to the King of Ava , and the other from Com¬ 
modore Lambert to the Prime Minister of His Majesty the Kiny of 
Ava, were then forwarded to the Governor of Bangoon, with the 
following:—t 


“ Commodore Lambert to tiie Governor of Rangoon. 

“November 28th, 1801. 

“ I have the honour to transmit you a letter for His Majesty the 
King of Ava, together with one for the Prime Minister of the King. 

“ I shall expect that every dispatch will be used for forwarding tho 
same, and I hold you responsible for an answer being delivered in 
those waters, within five weeks from this day.” 


Captains Latter and Tableton* were deputed to deliver this 
letter to the Governor. Tho following is the description of the 
interview as given by Captain Latter, who fdlcd the office of 
interpreter to the Expedition. 

“This letter was translated by me into Burmese. "W e landed, went 
to the Governor’s house, escorted by some of the English residents and 
traders. I read aloud to the Governor, first in English, and then in 
Burmese, the letter, and Captain Tarleton delivered it. r lhe Governor 
mado his appearance in a somewhat informal dress ; being dressed in 
nothing but common white clothes, and smoking a chovoot; whilst all 
tho under Governors were in their court dresses. This was the more 
to lx* remarked, because the Governor has several gold crowns, which 
ho wonrs on State occasions, The European officers were of course in 
fell uniform. The Governor wished us to 23 top and sit down, but 
Captain Tarleton thought it more prudent to say that we had only 
boon charged to read and deliver the letter to him, and that we had 
receive! Q0 instructions about holding any other oomimmication. We 
tuen bowed, withdrew, and returned to the frigate. We received no 
op]Xisi 1 i#*n tdtkor going or coining.*’! 

f Ibid. t 1\ 30. 
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•in Rangoon to Ava, is about 150 miles, and Goverrun] 
•ressea perform the journey in from ton to twelve days, so that 
11(* an ruiswer in five v,-.- . quite ]>ra t i; -hi ■. •, a 'dod 

the Cabinet of his Burmese Majesty did not require so long a time 
for deliberation aa is sometimes found necessary in Europe. 

As soon as he had dispatched his letter to the Governor, the 
Commodore sat down and wrote a laconic account of his proceed¬ 
ings to the Government of India, which he sent off to Calcutta, 
by a steamer in charge of Captain Latter* the interpreter, who 
waa deputed to explain the circumstances which had induced him 
to depart from his instructions. 

Let us now see what those circumstances were:— 

AV c have already stated, that on the arrival of the squadron in 
Rangoon river, an additional list of grievances was presented to 
the Commodore, on behalf of the British residents.* The sfcate- 

* The Karl of Ellenborough, made Uio following observations upon these 
proceedings :—(Souse of Lords, February 10'//, 1852). 

“ He also wished to know whether, before any requisition was sent to the 
King of Ava, for reparation for the injuries inflicted on Brjtisli subjects in 
Rangoon, any trustworthy officer of ours was sent there to ascertain the 
truth of their representations, and the extent of the injuries inflicted? He 
could recollect—it was not so distant an era—he could recollect the circum¬ 
stances of a complaint which was brought under the notice of the British 
Government by a certain Hon Pacifieo. AtJn n . iejoked in one Viciiico ; 
but he could assure their lordships, that there wci o dozens of Pacitlcoes at 
Rangoon. If there were not the grossest ignorance of, or the strangest 
miflrepre.sqntati■ n .3 about Rangoon, on. the part .of those who have written 
about it. Rangoon, was the sink of Asia, the ALsaiia to which all men went 
who could not 1 cep a footing elsewhere. Portions of European origin, who 
had discovered that Asia was too hot to hold them, lived in Ava, and 
generally went to Rangoon, and there, under the same, or perhaps some 
other name, undo a von red t*» gain a new reputation or u ucw fortune, lie 
should not wish the Government to take any political measures with regard 
to Ava, without sending an officer there to inquire,into the circumstance* 
He regretted that this had not been done in the first instance; for it v s 
reported that when the Commodore went to Rangoon with his fl 0 J t | , lMU ] 
circumstance? very different from tho.-e which had be* u i,. , \ * 1 ‘ ’. 

The Hon Pacificocs pushed off their boats, mid went on board with repre¬ 
sentations of the damage which they said they had sustained ” ^ 

[Commodore Lamuwt had direction* to inquire into the iustice of tho 

demand, which ho ™ sunt to make upon the Gov., mor 0| . '. buf( 

instead of dome. took for (trantedtho truth ot fr. ;h eoun,hdiitbr.’u>i;>.t 
against that officer, and acted upon them, without [1k , w0cl ,«ct» 

party the nppertuniiy eJ an-»utn R w <« the other .,iv n , rluu.-w*.] 
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irofessea to emanate from the “ undersigned merchants 
resident inBangoon,” but there are no signatures append 
document, which contains a list of thirty-eight grievances, 
separately numbered, and mostly without dates. I am sorry that 
it is not compatible with that brevity, which is above all things my 
object, to copy every one of these cases from‘the Blue Book, but 
I. will give the first four on the list, as a fair specimen of the 
whole:— 



LIST OF GRIEVANCES. 

« 1. A short time ago a charge was brought against Aga Sadduck, 
merchant in this town, by his wife, who had been separated from him 
fifteen years. No less a sum than 5,*000 rupees was extorted from him 
by the present Governor. 

u 2. In the case of Goolam Hussain, a merchant of Bangoon, against 
whom a charge was brought of alleged faithlessness of his wife, the 
sum of 1500 rupees was extorted from him. 

“ 3. In the case of Goolam Hussain (deceased), who was the owner of 
some mineral said to have had the virtue of completing the art of 
alchemy, the Governor wanted to get the mineral, which was refused 
him. In consequence of this a charge of theft was trumped up against 
him. The unfortunate man was seized, flogged in the most cruel 
manner, from the effects of which he died soon after. 

Ci 4. Against Nicholas. Johannes, an Armenian merchant, a story was 
got up, that in a piece of ground which he had lately purchased, there 
was buried a jar of silver. The Government people were ordered to 
dm for the jar in question, when Mr. Johannes detected them in the 
ipping money into the jar. The G decreed that he 

should pay 1000 rupees for these proceedings of his own men.” 

The absurd list of grievances, of which the above are a sample, 
and which bring to recollection a popular volume of reports of our 
own police courts, called “ Mornings at Bow Street was, as I 
have before stated, placed in the hands of Captain Latter, who 
proceeded to Calcutta to offer an explanation of the occurrences 
which had taken place at Bangoon. Arrived at Ills destination, he 
was requested to make his statement in writing, and I tod in the 
Be port presented by bim to Mr. Halliday (the Secretary to the 
Government) that he gives as the reason why Commodore 
XiAMiiEH n departed from the instructions laid down by the Governor- 
Gchoivj hjs guidance, that “ the Commodore appeared to think 
that wlu n the Governor-General of India canm to know of these 
fronh i- ,.f the Governor of Bancoou’s misconduct, he. the 
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or-General, might not consider tlic taking satisfheti< 
p^mcrely Messrs. Sheppard and Lewis’s eases sufficient, but 
might wish to take further steps.”* Let us sec what the 
Governor-General has to say in reply. 

The letter from the Government Secretary, Mr. Halliday, in 
answer to Commodore Lambert’s communication, has been muti¬ 
lated at the Board of Control, and an Extract , only, appears in the 
Blue Book. It may be therefore charitably hoped that the 
scissors in Cannon Bow, and not the pen of the able Secretary 
at Fart William , are responsible for the inconsistency, not to say 
the absurdity of its contents. 

“ The statements contained” says the Extract, “in the mar oriel 
presented by the British subjects at Eango.on must be received with 
caution ; not having been made the subject of complaint at the time, 
these additional cases cannot now be made the groundwork of an 
'increased demand for compensation.” It might naturally he sup¬ 
posed, that after this implied reflection upon the in cautiousness of 
the Commodore, there would follow* an expression of regret on 
behalf of the Governor-General at his having upon such insuffi¬ 
cient grounds departed from the instructions laid down for his 
guidance; but the reader will find with astonishment the following 
paragraph in the same Extract: 


(2t 

tilu/JLj 


“ Hi 'trig regard to the additional h <g list xhich was delivered to you, 
of unwarrantable and oppressive act-* commut^u Lm ah ,v.v fyects to/ 

order of die Governor of lUrngovn, ua well 113 to the personal Waring of 
that functionary towards the Commodore of the Hguadivn, and to hi:< 
obvious intention of resorting to the usual policy of the Burmese Court 
y, y interposing endless delay’s, and disregard of olfici;d eon mum i cat ions 
ad>lrt-ssdd to him : hh Lordship is ol opinion, that you exercised a 
sound discretion m outiing short all disous*iou with the local Governor 
and in transmitting at once to the King of Ava the letter addressed to 
Hi;-; Majesty by the Government of India,” 

The logic of this is akiu to that w hieh the wolf resorted to, upon 
certain occasion iu an argument with the lamb, ct Be* cautious 
how you listen to tho: c Bangoon merchants,” (s tl y 8 ]\[ r , ( n L> vt ^ 

« do not make their complain tg the groundwork of a demand for 
compensation ficm ihe Governor of Ifcngooa: but you did right 
in making those complaint? the “groundwork” () f a re;; ,i > 

• l\ 28 , 
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y the Governor of Eangoon, and send the Govern! 
Aral’s letter to the Court of Ava, asserting that Jig had refuse 
all redress , and demanding his recall.” And again, for another 
specimen of the same logic :—“ So many fresh complaints were 
made to rae by resident merchants on my arrival in the river of 
Eangoon,” says Commodore Lambert, “ that I resolved to hold no 
communication whatever with the Governor upon the business 
which I came here to settle.” —“You were quite right in cutting 



short all discussion with tlio local Governor,” replies Mr. IIalliday, 
in the name of the Govern or-General; “ for it is very evident from 
his personal hearing towards you, and from Ins obvious intention to 
resort to the usual policy of the Burmese Court, by interposing 
endless delays, and disregarding official communications addressed 
to him, that you would have accomplished nothing by entering 
into negotiations with him.” 

Heaven defend me from ever finding myself in the position of 
the Governor of Eangoon, with no other appeal hut to round 
shot and shells against the conclusions of such logicians, as the 
Governor-General of India, and Commodore Lambert! 

The Commodore's brief and peremptory communication to the 
Governor of Eangoon, requiring him to forward to his Sovereign 
at A va a letter demanding his own disgrace, and which I have 
given in a preceding page, is dated November 2Stli, 1851. An 
answer was demanded in five weeks. It arriyed on the 1st January, 
being a day within the limited time. This having been the only 
instance in which the British Commander had preferred any request 
to the Governor, the promptitude of his compliance is a sufficient 
commentary on the passage quoted from the despatch from the 
Government of India, accusing him of “endless delays and dis¬ 
regard of official communications addressed to him.” It is but 
fair to adduce this fact, in favour of one who now disappears from 
the schk*, without having been heard in his own defence. 

The following letter from Commodore Lambert, to the 
Emidmit of the Council of India, opens the second act in this 




draau:, ; _ 


i Commodore L.ulbekt to Sir John Littler. 

“ Fox, off Rangoon, January 1st, 1852. 

* hero the honour to acquaint you, that uu Officer from tho Court 
of Ava. arrived on hoard of Her Majesty’s ship under my command tins 
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and delivered a loiter from the King to the Government 
reply to the letter which I forwarded on the 28:h of 

November. 

u I also had the honour of a reply from liis Majesty’s Minister to my 
communication of that date ; a copy is enclosed : from the purport of 
which it appears the Burmese Government have dismissed the Governor 
of Rangoon, and promised to settle the demand made on them by the 
Government of India . 


“ I AM OF OPINION THAT THE KING IS SINCERE AND 
THAT HIS GOVERNMENT WILL FULLY ACT UP TO WHAT 
HE HAS PROMISED. 


“ The future Governor of Rangoon, vested with full powers to settle 
the demands, is daily expected from Prome. 

In order that the Governor-General of India may be informed, as 
early as possible, of the state of affairs, I have dispatched the Tenassorim 
steam-vessel to Calcutta with the letter from the King of Ava, which 

, Lecn translated by Mr. Edwards, in compliance with the directions 
be states he received.” 

It will bo seen by the above, that the Burmese Government 
complied instantly with the demand for the dismissal of the 
Governor of Rangoon, and promised redress for the injuries lie 
had inflicted upon British subjects. But I beg the especial 
attention of the reader to the paragraph printed in capitals, which 
expresses the belief of tho writer in the sincerity of the King, and 
'eh 1 shall again h. < fen refer. Tbe whole case, as 
between the Gove rnment's of Burmah and of India, may henceforth 
be said to turn upon this passage. 


The letter from tho Burmese Government to the* Government 
of India, and that to Commodore Lambert, are written m-t onh 
in a courteous but a deferential tone. T will morel\ give the con¬ 
cluding sentence of the letter to the Commodore, showing, arit 

does, that the Court of Ava were under tl.o impri son that he 
would himself bo the bearer of the answer to tho letter of the 
Indiau Government: “We have to request,” sav *n ° 
Ministers, that Commodore Lam nr.nr w ill, with ijj ,, n ^ ° 

apprise us <>f the date of his departure froth Ran * ctlink,, 

-reply to the letter of the President of the Council 

ask the reader to bear this in mind in connexion , 

„ „ ''itn what is to 

follow. 




or 
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^Special Commissioner from the Court of Ava, arrived at Ear 
with .a numerous suite.’ 1 # On the 5th, Commodore Lambert 
“sent Mr. Edwards, the assistant-interpreter, to ascertain when 
it would he convenient for him to receive an officer with a letter, 
.stating the nature of the claims which the Government of British 
.India had made on that of Burmah, and to say that when all 
had been adjusted, he should do himself the honour of personally 
paying his respects to him: the reply to which was, that the 
Governor was ready at any timo to receive communications from 
him; and the following day was fixed.”f On this visit Mr. 
Edwards, who was clerk to Captain Latter, the interpreter to 
the squadron, and himself familiar with the Burmese language, 
was admitted to a personal interview with the new Governor, who 
at once consented, at the instance of Mr. Edwards, to remove 
the embargo by which the inhabitants had been hitherto prevented 
from holding communication with tho ships or boats of the 
squadron,J It is important that this fact should bo borne in 
mind, as an answer to the vague statements, for which no official 
proofs are afforded, that the new Governor had, on his first 
arrival, by his proclamation and other acts, shown an unfriendly 
disposition towards tho British residents. 

On the following day, the Gth, “the Commodore directed 
Captain Eishbotjrre, commanding Her Majesty’s steamer 
Hermes, Captain Latter, and two officers of the Hermes, with 


Mr. Edwards, to proceed and deliver to the Governor the letter 
containing the demands ho was charged to make. Captain 
Latter was nt the time on board the Proserpine, finishing tbe 
Burmese translation of the letter which was to bo given to the 
Governor: and to give him due warning of their approach, on his 
own responsibility, as there was no timo to spare, lie sent Mr. 
lb )wards on shore to him, to give notice of their coming, aiul 
charged dim to say, that as he had already shown his friendly 
f •clings by his amicable expressions of the day before, with refer- 
cm e to the time of receiving a communication from Commodore 
-hum;. aT , there would be no necessity for making any display 

1,1 ^reiving them, so that there could be no necessity for any 

delay '• § 


* t\ 3C. 


I\ 44. $ Ibid. 


t Ibid. 
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wards landed and proceeded to the Governor's house; 


v* follows an incident which is of the utmost value as illus¬ 


trative of the temper and disposition of the Governor towards his 
English visitors. The narrative is in Captain Latter’s own 
words:—“At the foot of the outer steps, one of the Governor’s 
suite drew his dagger on him, and threateningly asked him how lie 
dared thus to approach the Governor s house. Mr. Edwards 
replied that he had no intention of entering without the Gover¬ 
nor’s permission. On being called into the Governor’s presence, 
he stated that his life had been threatened, and mentioned what 
bad occurred. The Governor sent for the offender, and punished 
him in the presence of Mr. Edwards in the usual Burmese man¬ 
ner, namely, by having him taken by the hair of the head, swung 
round three times, his face dashed to the ground, himself dragged 
out by tho hair and pitched down stairs.’** 

{I ask the reader to observe that, within six hours of tin infliction 
of this severe punishment for an insult committed upon a clerk , 


Commodore Lambert tcill have declared liangoon in a state of 
blockade for an insult alleged to have been offered bg the Governor 
to ti e superior officers of the squadron.) 

Mr. Edwards now' delivered his message to the Governor, inform¬ 
ing him of the deputation w hich was preparing to wait upon him : 

the Governor said, “ho wished to receive the communication 
through him and nobody tdac.” Mr. Edwauds replied “ that that 
could no I bo for two reasons; first, that a communication of such 
imporUuco could not be made through a person holding his subor¬ 
dinate position, being only a dork under Captain Latter’s orders; 
and secondly, that even if it could be so made, it was too lato now 
as the officers entrusted with it, one of whom was in rank next to 
the Commodore himself, were now preparing to eome”t Mr 
Edwards took his leave, and returned to the vessel. 

Before we accompany the deputation to the , , 

. , i | . i 11* j • governor s house, 

let it he understood that uo previous arrano-em^f i 

, .. .. - v r 1 had boon eomo 

to for its reception. 3 a all who are acquainted wh i n 

, . . ''iin the customs 

of the East, and the childlike i aportnne ^ which n , , 

1 riontal ic ii* 1 i* 4 

and especially tbu Burmese. nitarii to the ceremonial 0 fV-its it 
must jbe evident that the course about to be piu* ued 

t i’. 45. 


■ P. 41'. 
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■ci'l'Jm to cud unaatitifactorily. Tho Governor had OXpross©^ 
iicbs to receive a communication , not a deputation , from Com- 
modoro l M \ntr;nr, mid ho had entreated tho clerk of tho interpreter 
to bring it himself. Mr. Ejdwaeds could run in and out of liia 
house freely, ns bearer either of a message or letter, because, for a 
person of Ins inferior rank, no formal reception was necessary; 
but how “ the Governor of all the lofter Provinces, from Tronic 
to the sea, including Tango on,” was to receive a body of officers 
of subordinate rank, without either ollomling thein, # or for ever 
degrading hurnelf in the eyes of hi.-; own people, was a question of 
etiquette not to be decided in a day. An Englishman, in such a 
dilemma, would order his servant to tell an unbidden caller lie was 
“ not at home.” In tho East, if the unwelcome visitor present him- 
Bclf in the middle of tho day, tho answer is, “My Master is 
asleep.” 

Ihe deputation c landed at about noon, and proceeded to Mr. 
Bibeell’s house to procure horses to take them up, as the dis¬ 
tance (about two miles) was too much to walk hi the aim.” t 
They were bearers of a letter from tho Commodore, stating 
that “ the object of his visit to -Rangoon had been ho satisfactorily 
met by the prompt courso the Government of Avu had adopted 
in the permanent removal of tho lato Governor of liangodn/’J 
that he felt assured of the amicable arrangement of the further 
matters to be discussed, and he concluded with a demand for the 
payment of 0,918 rupees, (a fraction under a thousand pounds), 
and suggesting that a Resident Agent fit Rangoon should hence¬ 
forth bo appointed by the Governor-General of India, to avoid a 
recurrence of difference* between the two countries. There was 
nothing in the content s of the letter, which in the slightest degree 
a iled upon the water to force the Governor to receive it by the 
hands of a deputation. 

it is right that the leader of the deputation should be allowed 
-to re late in his own words what followed:— 

* The reader will have seen a symptom of this in the allusion to the al>- 
Hi-iw* r,i‘ a ♦‘crown," to the ♦« common white dress,’’and the smoking of* 
eh-..> j orj p 1(J occasion of tho interview of Captains Latter .»nd Ta&i.j ; 50> 
.site the former Governor*— ante, p, 10 . 
f P. 4f>. 


t P. 37. 
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“CoMMAMUilt FlSiinoUWIE TO CJOMMODOlUfi LaMBKNL 

7f.\T« sCeit.usIonjj 1 J/truiosJ off Rangoon., 
January CM, 1852, 

; 'I luivc the honour to represent to you that, In pursuance of your 

t ol llio Uth lmhi.it, to mo, to Malt on the Covomor of Rangoon, 

with a .letter from you, and also to inquire why it was that Mr' 
Edwards, while bearing a friendly message, had ,a sword placed at hi» 
breast, and threatened within the precincts of the Governor's house j« ** „ 
“ 1 be S to st!lte tbat 1 proceeded accordingly, accompanied by Captain 
Latter, and Mr. Edwards, as interpreter, and Lieutenant Lawrehoe 
and Dr. McLeod, surgeon of Her Majesty’s steam-sloop JTermcs 
“ When we arrived a very short distance of the Governor’s 

,10 ' w < two la endeavoured to stop u». Captain Lawer as«Uiw 

me that this was intended rather as a slight, I did not deem it proper 
to stop- Mr. Ldwauds, however, communicated with them, on which 
they enid tliatwe could not see the Governor, hut must go and wait 
on the Deputy-Governor. 

°j , ar f !Till t- r at the gate of the Governor's compound, there ap- 
1 . red to be a reluctance on the pnrt of two or three, that wo should 
enter. * 

On arriving at the foot of the stairs leading to the Governor's ante¬ 
chamber, there appeared at the top, Mouse 1’ooAx, a man who had 
accompanied each deputation to the Fox in the professed character 
o interpreter, and another, I presume, one of (ho Governor’s retinue 
the latter of whom stated that wo could not see the Governor, as he 
'' as tutlcep, and asked if we could no! wait till he awnhe. This ho wmi 
informed by Captain Latter that we could not do, and that thoG’ov. moi- 
if asleep, must 1 .»* waked up, and informed that the Commander of 
°f the phi)-, of war, bearing a letter from rommotloro L wmfed 

to Bt O Jjju ; on this, lie, together with M<»uxQ Fooan, went into the 
GovTrhdx*V» how.se, apparejitly to convey the lucaeagc. 

* They soon oIR r returned, the one bating that the Governor w \ a 
groat man, and was asfcep mi i could nor- be awaked, but p 0 *n- 

called Mr. EnwAUDs on one fide and asked him i.o 7 

with the Governor ; totlcrstanding this by i.is grhnnce J„ #pC ? k 
ing to ho cenl'ii mod in the correctness of my „ mdushm T „ mT' 
not go, whereupon Captain Hitter asked mo f,„- . ’ j d * !u could 

gave him), that ho might point t- it while explaining tl *• ' Whkh 1 
ft most peace-fid kind, and insisted upon the necws'i. “'* aS, ’ W: wf 
received ; whereupon the attendant and Mocxv j., 10 ' f of onr ’'eing 
it were, to see the Governor, saying, that we had bn f ' W ' Ut ri '- ab h M 
under the shed, a plaee wdierc the common people i °, r nm * K ^' ml 

• * vitally assombled. 


* Remembering the summary punishment ah-Qad • 
wTetched ofiender in thib cof.c, a re.e\m-encc to i ns J l f lflictea U P UU 3:0 
much like a desire to find a ground of quarrel 1 ’ ric vanrc hn.k# - > 
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Jeamvliile, expressing tlie great inconvenience of staying in 
ffoing up stall’s with a view to sit in the Governor’s waiting-]’' 


but Captain Latter interposed, and t said it was not according t 
etiquette ; I was informed also that my going under the shed alluded 
to for protection from the sun, would bo considered by them as degra - 
in-; I refrained from going, or rather returned to my original posi¬ 
tion at the foot of the stairs, for I had gone under tliO Hhe.l. 

•‘The attendant and Mouxo Togas returned, the fonnei again 
repeatin'' that the Governor was asleep, and Mouse PooAx ag.un cx- 
pr sei : wish that Mr. Bdwabds should go up, and on this being 
again'refused, proposed that your letter should be sent to the Governor 
by them which I considered it my duty to refuse ; Captain Latter, at 
the same time, explaining that if it were proper to send the letter by 
them, it were unnecessary to have sent the captain of an English man- 
of-war. and the next in command to the Commodore, with it, 

" “ About this time, an officer came up, whom I recognised as one who 
had been on a deputation from the Governor to the* Commodore ; anti, 
boino* anxious to have matters settled amicably, I requested Captain 
Latter to explain to him how improper the treatment wo had received 
had been ; that lie must be well aware that every deputation from the 
Governor and Deputy Governor had been received by the Commodore 
•i t all times, and with courtesy ; and, if it had been that the Commodore 
liid been asleep, his principal officer would have had him awakened, 
au j ma j e acquainted with the fact of a deputation being in waiting 
IV an audience with him, that ho might receive it; and to impress 
noon him the propriety and necessity for me, bearing a friendly letter 
from the Commodore, being received immediately; for if I was not, 
I must consider it a premeditated insult, and go away and report the 

circumstance. insincerity of the statement relating to 

“ 1 ™ satisfied ® f £mX Imier of the attendant, and from 
the Governor being asleep, hom the manner Governor, 

the fact of Moung Togas asking Mi ^ we arrivod .. 

Mo™ POOAS 

Jl ’ 1 i was ns kr;d by Captain Latter if the Governor knew v 0 
appeared, vn l ha J not know ; then Captain Lattbu said, 

rzzx£ * » - - -..* 

answered, * I am & of Lumjo.h, and cannot take a messag 

,, i rv .i (Governor, unless I had permission from him. 

• Finding after some little time, that the officer alluded to above di 
, * .", " ‘ioo^ived it to be my duty to return, and report the 
'coulee’; in’ doing -0,1 returned moit leisure^ to give themjh^ 
,i «fun’ me with an apology; and not ending mi J, 

hmU^.b-eo, 1 waited her arrival (for the same l^urpoae), ;» 
than * off earlier in a merchant-ship's boat, which was -K 
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their return to the frigate, Commander EisnnotmKE rcporto„ 
above) to Commodore L^mbeht, the treatment the deputation 
]iad received. The Commodore appears to have instantly decided 
upon the course he would pursue*.—without ailording time or oppor¬ 
tunity to the Governor to explain or apologise for what had occurred, 
without referring the matter to the government of India, which ho 
might have done in a few days, or to the government of Ava as he 
had done before, he resolved, that very day, to enter upon hostilities 
with the Burmese nation. “ The Commodore forthwith directed 
a boat to be sent to summon some of the English residents from 
the shore. On their arrival, he warned them to he prepared to 
leave the town during the afternoon, and requested them to give 
notice to all other British subjects. He ordered all the boats of 
the squadron to assist in bringing them off, and a steamer to be 
otl the wharf to cover their embarkation.” * They were allowed to 
leave, without molestation. 

1 The British subjects, men, women and children, to the amount 
of se^eial hundred, took refuge during the afternoon on board tho 
shipping in the river, and before the evening had set in, tho vessels 
aid commenced dropping down the river. 1 ’ f 
< It was dark before the Commodore issued orders to seize what 
was usually styled, the ‘ Yellow Ship.* J This ship, which be¬ 
longed to the King of Ava, was anchored a little above tho 
squadron. The same day, the following notification of blockade 
appeared:—Lot the reader recollect that all these occurrences took 
place on f\ afternoon and night of the 6th January, in conse¬ 
quence of the deputation of that day ‘ Iwi'iiuj been Icept waitin'] 
for a full quarter of an hour in the sun,* ” § 

Notification 1 . 

“Jit virtue of authority from ihe Governor-General of Brin ‘ I 7 » 

I do hereby declare the rivers of Rangoon, the Bnssein, and ^ ,n Ul 

above Mouhnein, to be in a state of blockade ; and. with t]r W ° eu 

the strict enforcement, thereof, a competent .force will be stai n ' ^ l ° 
near, the entrance of the said rivers immediately. * l0n ' H or 

< Neutral voxels. lying i 1 either of the block.; led r j V(i 
miitted to retire with*n twenty days from tho eommn 
blockade. ' a ^eutoHl.o 
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/anwhile, expressing the great inconvenience of staying in the 
going up stairs with a view to sit in the Governor’s waiting-room, 
ait Captain Latter interposed, and .said it was not according to 
e tiquette ; I was informed also that my going under the shed alluded 
to, for protection from the sun, would be considered by them as degrad¬ 
ing ; I refrained from going, or rather returned to my original posi¬ 
tion at the foot of the stairs, for I had gone under the shed. 

“The attendant and Moung Pooan returned, the former again 
repeating that the Governor was asleep, and Moung Pogan again ex¬ 
pressed a wish that Mr. Edwards should go up, and, on this being 
again refused, proposed that your letter should be sent to the Governor 
by them, which I considered it my duty to refuse ; Captain Latter, at 
the same time, explaining that if it were proper to send the letter by 
them, it were unnecessary to have sent tho captain of an English man- 
of-war, and the next in command to tho Commodore, with it. 

“About this time, an officer came up, whom I recognised as one who 
had been on a deputation from the Governor to the Commodore ; and, 
being anxious to have matters settled amicably, I requested Captain 
Latter to explain to him how improper the treatment we had received 
had been ; that lie must be well aware that every deputation from the 
Governor and Deputy Governor had been received by the Commodore 
at. all times, and with Gourtesy ; aud,if it had been that the Commodore 
had been asleep, his principal officer would have had him awakened, 
and made acquainted with the fact of a deputation being in waiting 
for an audience with him, that he might receive it; and to impress 
upon him the propriety and necessity for me, bearing a Mspdly letter 
from the Commodore, being received immediately; for if I was not, 
I must consider it a premeditated insult, and go away and report the 
circumstance. 

“ I was quite satisfied of the insincerity of the statement relating to 
( he Governor being asleep, from the manner of the attendant, and from 
Dio fact of Moung Pqgan asking Mr. Edwards to go up to the Governor, 
and indeed from his appr-mug at the Governor’s when we arrived— 
for, whi n we were getting our horses, to ride up, this Moung Pogan 

t knew we 

v ro coming and ho said he did not know ; Dan Captain Latter said, 
* V'fii h;n| letter go up, and say that we are coming to which he 
answered, ‘I am a subject of Burruoh, and cannot taken, message to 
my Lord tire Governor, unless I had permission from him.* 

“Finding, alter some little time, that the officer alluded to above did 
)p»i if;!;.,.,, | n. mCt ,j Y0( l ii to be my duty to return, and report tbo eir- 
tMiumfoiifS ; in doing , f rri wool inert leisurely, to give them t:mo 
to : : 1 1 -‘Uii ,, - with an I«n. a ; :»n»l not i ding my n- nt at the 
landing nl ••. ( | vv;v p,, ( i j, of arrival (for the same purpt •-•*)» 1 at * IGr 
t han conn- MX cwriim in a •wvrii.-ui, ship •/, boat, which wan offered 






n’t/heir return to the frigate, Commander FisnnotmKE repor 
ibovo) to Commodore Lambebt, the treatment the deputation 
had received. The Commodore appears to have instantly decided 
upon the course he would pursue:—without affording time or oppor¬ 
tunity to the Governor to explain or apologise for whathad occurred, 
without referring the matter to the government of India, which ho 
might have done in a few days, or to the government of Ava as he 
had done before, he resolved, that very day, to enter upon hostilities 
with the Burmese nation. “The Commodore forthwith directed 
a boat to be sent to summon some of the English residents from 
the shore. On their arrival, he warned them to bo prepared to 
leave the town during the afternoon, and requested them to give 
notice to all other British subjects. Ho ordered all the boats ot 
the squadron to assist in bringing them oil, and a steamer to be 
off the wharf to cover their embarkation.” # They were allowed to 


leave, without molestation. 

“ The British subjects, men, women and children, to the amount 
of several hundred, took refuge during the afternoon on hoard the 
shipping in the river, and before the evening had set in, the vessels 
had commenced droppiug down the river.” t 

“ It was dark before the Commodore issued orders to seize what 
Was usually styled, the i Yellow Ship.* J This ship, which be¬ 
longed to the King of Ava, was anchored a little above the 
squadron. The same day, the foJl6wing notification of blockade 
appeared:—Let the reader recoil ofc that all those occurrences took 
place on the afternoon and night of the 01 li January, in conse¬ 
quence of the deputation of that day 1 having been Kept waiting 
for a full quarter of an hour in (he son.' ” § 

“Noth ication. 

t { j )h v { r iuc of authority from the Governot '-General of British India, 
l , 1 0 hereby declare the rivers of Itangoun, the lias-cm, and the Salween 
above Moulnu-in, to he in a state of blockade : and, wah the view to 
the strict, enforcement thereof, a competent fm e will be stationed in, or 

“Neutral vmst'le, lying in either of the bt»**kmle l river xviU be per- 
initited to retire within twenty days ,rom < f)IQ Uienocnu.*iit of the 
I’lockade. 
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(liven under iny baud, on board Her Britannic Majesty’a 
or, off the town of Ban goon, the 6th of January, 1852. 

“ George B. Lambert, 

11 Commodore in Her Britannic Majesty's Navy" 
“ By command of the Commodore, 

“J. L. Southey, Secretary . ” 

• 

Let u^j now pause for a moment to recapitulate the tacts which 
wo have boon narrating. It has been seen that Commodore 
Lambert, setting aside the instructions he had received, refused 
to communicate with the former Governor of Bangoon, on the 
plea of a long list of frosli complaints having been preferred against 
bira ; and that tho Governor-General of India, whilst refusing to 
espouse those grievances, had sanctioned the course which, the Com¬ 
modore had taken upon himself to pursue. We have seen how 
Commodore Lambert entered into correspondence with tho Court 
of Ava, although instructed not to do so, until he had been 
refused reparation by the Governor; and how he remained off 
Rangoon, waiting the reply, which ho peremptorily demanded in 
thirty-five days, notwithstanding that the Governor-General had 
intimated to him that, pending tho return of an answer, ho might 
proceed to tho Persian Gulf; and we have seen that those devia¬ 
tions from his instructions received the sanction of the Governor- 


General of India. 

Heed we wonder at what followed? In the tooth of an ox . 
press injunction, that, even should tho reply to his demand for 
redress be unfavourable, no act of hostility was to bo committed, 
(( nor until definite instructions regarding such hostilities shall ho 
given ly the Government of India. 1 '* Goimnodoro Lambert com¬ 
menced host dil ios, by seizing the King’s ship, and declaring the coast 
in a stale of blockade, and this, notwithstanding that he had himself 
hvo day ; previously in his letter to Sir John Littler, declared his 
b<li« f that the King of Ava was sincere in his promise of reparation 
f * and n'fiutd fully act vp to tel ot he had promised and to crown all, 
I' t i• } ;r a that kbose hostile acts were committed before tho 
unawi r from the King of Ava (which the latter believed Oommo- 
■••n'auiT, was himself carrying to Calcutta) c*»uld have 
b<:* ]i ' < ivr,,| by the Governor General of India, be being at that 
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Camp at Benares. It may be added, that when rcceiv 
ficited from the Indian Government, the following testimony 
to its pacific and conciliatory character. 


§L 


“ The letter addressed by the Ministers of the King of Ava to the 
Government of Tndia, was friendly in its tone, and entirely satisfactory 
in its tenor. The Court of Ava promised at once to remove the 
Governor of Rangoon, and to inquire into, in order to redress, the 
injuries complained of, 

“ If there had been any good reason to doubt the sincerity of theae 
assurances, their prompt fulfilment must have cleared away those 
doubts. The offending Governor was at once removed, and his suc¬ 
cessor took his place at Rangoon.”* 

And here I will only mention for future comment, the fact, the 
almost incredible fact, that there does not appear in the whole of 
the papers presented to Parliament, one word or syllable of remon¬ 
strance or remark on the part of the Governor-General, in 
vindication of bis own authority—no not even after Commodore 
Laaibeet, as if in very derision and mockery, had in bis notifi¬ 
cation declared the coast in a state of blockade, " hi virtuo of 
authority from the Governor-General of British India." + 

The conduct of the Governor of Rangoon is now a subject of 
minor importance j—the question for tlio statesman, the historian, 
and the moralist is—were w e justified, whatever his behaviour wa i, 
with the known friendly disposition of the King, in commencing 
war against tho Burmese nation ? Lot us, however, soe il Xho 
papers before uh will throw any light upon tho origin of the treat¬ 
ment which ilm Kngliah deputation received at tho house of Urn 
Governor. 

And in the first place, as it is only fair that ho should be heard 
in his own defouce, 1 insert a let ivr of explanation addressed in 
the Governor of Rangoon to tho Gov or nor- General 0 f Tndia. 
The letter bears no date, but it was dclhcml to Commodore 
LambSHT on the 8th January :— 


« Lktteb delivered to Coblmodorl: L.unmaT nr a Depvtatxon x hom 

the Governor < )F Racoon. 

“ I hfAHAWEXGHLA Menu KEANNTOtAN, appointed by the Kin % i>[ 
Ava (here follow the Royal titles) a v >" 'V ^t? rc *at Ministers of St.Uc, 

•• Y. 14. t P. 61. 
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due consultation, to rule all the Southern Districts (i. e., 
o to Martaban, including Rangoon), and to have my residence at 
goon, inform the English rulers and war- chiefs : 

“ That in conformity with the demand made by the English rulers, 
that the former Governor of Rangoon should be removed from his 
situation, on account of having oppressed and maltreated British mer¬ 
chants trading with the Port of Rangoon, and in order that a proper 
person might be appointed as Governor of Rangoon who would be 
capable of protecting the merchants and poor people, the former 
Governor was recalled to the royal presence. A letter was sent to the 
English rulers, informing them that a proper investigation into all 
complaints should be made, and I arrived at Rangoon. 

“ Being actuated by the highest feelings of friendship to Commodore 
Lambert, whilst I was intending to send for him, the interpreter 
Edwards, came and told me that he had come to acquaint me that 
Commodore Lambert wished to have an interview with me • and as I 
fearful that any of the others might behave discourteously aud'm.t 
according to the rules of etiquette, I decreed that the interpreter 
Edwards, might come with the letter or communication But after 
some time, four inferior officers, an American clergyman called 
Kincaid, and the interpreter Edwards, came in a state of intoxication 
and, contrary to custom, entered the compound on horseback - and’ 
whilst I was asleep, and the Deputy Governor was waking me.’used 
violent and abusive language. They tlum went away, and conveyed 
an irritating message to the Commodore ; and that officer, listening to 
‘ heir improper and unbecoming representations, and u ith manifest 
inclination to implicate the two nations in war, on the 6th of January 
Rd2, at night, with secrecy, took away the ship belonging to His 
Majesty the King of Ava. 

“ I however, in consequence of there being a treaty of peace between 
the two nations, did not rc-seizo the vessel; and though they were tho 
bearers of a Royal mess'; , unjustifiable conduct. 

Tho frigate stuck on the shore near Dallaii. I did not, however, molest 
thorn, or dest roy thorn, but acted worthily to these unworthy men ; and 
1 now represent tins conduci «>f Commodore Lambert to the English 
rulers, who came from one country to another, and beha ved in a manner 
unbecoming an Ambassador.” 

i .h in;r by (he charge of intoxication” as unworthy of notice, 
\ve»*oine to the real ground of offence in the fact of l< lbur inferior 
virig, “<*eiitrarv t«.» custom, entered tho compound 
or in other words, having rode, without invitation, 
f }* mi court of f h** Governor's palace. Tim render, if ho 
^ ' A ( Yav. fmd j sting narrative of Iu ; mission 

fo A'*b 1,1 In 0J . j,* j. c ojroy the i beam re <>f i 1 e aoqn.btjUnee of 
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living authority upon the habits of the 
difficulty in understanding the cause of the unseemly 
wrangle which took place between the British deputation and the 
Governor’s attendants. One of the gravest questions of Burmese 
etiquette was involved in the approach of a visitor, whether on an 
elephant or on horseback, to the Governor’s residence. The Eng¬ 
lish officers outraged, perhaps unconsciously, his most cherished 
sense of dignity and decorum, in riding into the Governor's com¬ 
pound. They had no right, being subordinate in rank, to a formal 
reception. Commodore Lambert was alone entitled to that 
honour, and the preliminary arrangements for their meeting would 
have, perhaps, called for the display of great tact and temper. In 
all probability, the settling of the ceremonial of an interview would 
have taken more time than the negotiation for the payment of the 
thousand pounds. But, surely, Englishmen, who have the most 
formal Court in Christendom, ought not to be the least tolerant of 
Asiatic ceremonies. Commander Eishbourne seems to have 
thought it quite sufficient that Captain Latter dispatched Movnu 
IYklix a little in advance of the deputation “ to say that wo are 
coming.” What should we think of an American deputation 
who required us to dispense with our Lord Chamberlains, Gold- 
sticks, and Beef-eaters, and receive them after tho simple fashion 
of the White House at Washington? -Might wo not probably 
doubt if they were sober ? 

In a word,the Governor was tl asleep, 5 anther, *■ not at hoinG,’’ 
to avoid the embarrassment and danger of an interview. But be did 
not refuse to receive the Commodore’s letter; he requested Mr, 
Ed war us to bring it, and moreover, according to Commander 
ITshbouhne’s statement, Moran Pogav and tho attendants in 
the Governor’s compound begged to be allowed to convey the letter 
to their master. But I find that the Govt rnor-General pf India, 
in a long and elaborate Minute of .February 12-th, in which the in¬ 
cidents of the rupture are recapitulated, admits the breach of 
etiquette on the part of our officers:— 

« AM'iw'W? sa L J tlie Governor- General, “tic?, there war in Me 

i a y of these nffic a nc</k..t of strict though (to it .ffiscived) 
rueh forms had been attended to 011 uWU l ,Ul 'b by the Govorina ,,j 
Kaiigoou, whose letter ha l been convoyed to the i'oniuiod.’tv by "** ,c0 
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_ numblest rank, and admittance liad been freely granted to chei 
admitting y / sag, that ceremonial J ad not been duly observed) tlie omission 
affords no justification whatever, for the insult and centum cl} which 
were publicly heaped upon these officers, the known agents, for the 
time, of the Government they served.” 

And again, 

“ The persons of the officers were known, their mission was known, 
their approach had been announced ; and although tin ^mission of ct 
monied form, to which I have alluded , might have given to the Goiei noi a 
plausible pretext for declining to receive the officers in person, his own 
conduct in the transmission of his communications had great!) weakened 
that pretext; while nothing could justify the gross, deliberate, and 
studied affront which was put upon the British Government, in the 
person of its officers, conveying a communication on its behalf to the 
Representative of the King of Ava ”* 


The same loose and illogical reasoning which I have before had 
to notice, characterises these passages from the Govern or- General's 
“ Minute.” What could possibly be more inconclusive than the 
argument, if I may call it so, in the above extract, where, after 
admitting the breach of etiquette on the part of our officers, it is 
contended that the Governor of Rangoon had no right to complain, 
because he had himself sent letters to Commodore Lam debt, u by 
officers of the humblest rank, and admittance had been freely 
granted to them ” This might have been a valid plea if the 
complaint of the Governor had been that his visitors v\erc of too 
low a rank; but it was just the reverse—the very thing desired by 
him was, that the Commodore would follow his example, and 
forward his letter by a person in the humble position of Mi\ 
Ed wAit ns, or one of bis own attendants. The embarrassment of 
the Governor, arose from bis being called on to give audience to 
visitors who were not his equals in rank, and who yet could not 
be uvaU'd as inferiors, or messengers. To Englishmen, all this 
appears excessively childish, and it i3 because it does so, that nn 
English Governor need not trouble himself about such matters ; - - 
not so with tho Burmese“ With them,” says the Governor- 
General ii, t j ui Hanie “ Mimite,” forms are essential substance, 
and thr mi'ihod of ec u nuni- atiou and tho style of uddt* "N mo 
not words bm Ami it is worthy of notice, that at a 

Hiib&<‘l ll( * n1 of this i-itr.be in the “Minute" lbr th "'.i ineo 
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neral Godwin, when he was dispatched in command of 
Sedition to Eangoon, the Governor-General, after ordering him 
in a certain contingency to arrange a meeting with the chief 
officer of the King of Ava, adds: — “the forms of such meetings 
should be arranged previously, and a record made of them; it 
being understood that they are to be the recognized forms of 
reception of the British agent for the future/’ * It is a most 
perplexing fact throughout theso papers, that although it is 
apparent that the Governor-General perceives the rashness of the 
acts of Commodore Lambert, and even provides against their 
repetition in future, and whilst it is impossible to doubt that lie 
must feel the humiliation of having his authority entirely set 
aside— -yet not one word falls from him, to show that he was more 
than a passive lookcr-on at the contemptuous disregard of his own 
instructions ! 

But to return to the scene of operations before Eangoon, 
where, as will bo recollected, Commodore Lambert had declared 
the coast of Burmali in a state of blockade, and seized the King’s 
ship, because his officers had been kept a “full quarter of an 
hour” waiting in the sun. 

Much has been said about the arrogance of the Burmese, their 
contempt for other nations, and their desire to enter upon hosti¬ 
lities with the English. The papers before us prove, on the con¬ 
trary, that they felt the lit? , jnfc dread of our power. .V covey of 
partridges with a hawk in \iew. ready to make it 1 fell swoop, or a. 
flock of shoe}) with a wolfs eyes glaring into the fold, could not 
shritik more timidly from their terrible mul i m. sistible foe than 
did the Burmese officials at the prospect of a hostile collision with 
England. Captain Latter says, that so great was their appre¬ 
hension when the Commodore seized t he King's ship, that they 
even seemed alarmed for the safety of their own headset 


“ On *\Y ednesday, the 7th January, at day-break. Her 'Majesty's 
Steamer, took the Kings ship in tow, and the whole 

squadron proceeded down the riv r a short distance, the frigate 
remaining a littlo below Dallah* X ^ 11lUs ^ here introduce tin* 
reader to an ini cresting personage, in the Go\n- 1U) r uf l>allain 
v- But whilst the conduct, of tin* Eaugoouauihoming was so un » il ■ 
factory,” says Captain Latter, in his narrative >?' the earlier even!•> 
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6yc/the arrival of the new Governor, “ a marked exception existed 
crson of the Governor of Dallah, a town on the other side of the 
river. Commodore Lambert, from information lie had received of 
the favourable disposition of the Governor, had paid him an unofficial 
visit, in order, personally, to impress upon an officer of his rank And 
respectable character, his (the Commodore’s) peaceful views and wishes. 
The Commodore was received by the Dallali Governor with the greatest 
courtesy and respect; and throughout the whole of the subsequent 
annoying transactions, the conduct of the Dali ah Governor was all that 
could be expected from a good man and a gentleman.” • 


Let us now continue the narrative of the events of the 7th of 
January, as they are given to us by Captain Latter. 

“ Luring the morning of this day, the Dallah Governor came off, 
being scut by the Governor of Rangoon to see what he could do in the’ 
business. The Commodore informed him, that in consideration of his 
(the Commodore’s) personal regard for him, and as a mark of the appre¬ 
ciation in which he held his admirable conduct during the whole lime 
the expedition had been lyi. 

deviate from his first intentions, and that he would again open commu¬ 
nications wRh the present Governor, if that officer would come himself 
on board his lrigate, and express bis regret for the insult that lie h id 
olfcrud to the British Flag, in the persons of the deputation sent to hi m 
the previous day. The Dallah Governor took his leave, and after acme 
hours, the Under-Governor of Rangoon, with tho interpreter Mor^v 
Poqan, made hi* appearauce. He was the bearer of a lcUert from the 
Governor, declaring that he really was asleep when the deputation 
reached him; that he did not wish to see a deputation of inferior 
officers ; that ho would sec the Commodore, and wished the Commo¬ 
dore to go to him. lie did not iu the slightest degree express any 
1 . grot or sorrow for what had occurred. The Commodore in- 
h.rmed the l 'nder-Govcrnor, that he would not swerve from the ulti¬ 
matum hr had already given through the Governor of Dallah, and 
h* gav<- him till noon of tho next day to make up his mind. A good 
***** 11 conversation took place, owing tt> the UAcler-GoVernor en~ 
deavonring to shake the Commodore's determination. Both he and 
1,10 oti,m Contradicted tin maelve: . ' ry fow minutes; now as witing 
* 1,1,1 * lc *’ Ot.rnoj’ was asleep at tho time the deputation came to his 
* 1,01 ' -'^klng why Mr. Edwards did not come to him when he 

iient to ciui Uiin. At one time tho Under-Governor denied being at tho 
i)itor\ tew m wfetch Mr. Edwards complained of having been threatened 
thru, when pressed, acknowledging that he was At the 
intervu >m th.,t ) (0 },, ) n . en or heard anything itbmil it. It 

wouM ,o . - o.dit.iv, ; 05 it would be iinnece^aiy, to enter into a detail 
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the lies and subterfuges they were guilty of, till at last they left 
e frigate, when they complained of the seizure of the King’s ship. 
The Commodoro informed them that he had seized it because it was 
the King’s ship ; that had it been a .common Burmese merchant-ship, 
he would not have taken possession of it ; and that he seized it, as 
much for the purpose of showing them that the acts of subordinates, if 
not promptly disowned and punished by those whom they represented, 
would be inevitably visited on the principals; that ho had no doubt , 
that when the King of Ava became acquainted with the insolent conduct of 
his subordinates to those who came to make a friendly communication 
refusing to receive such communication , and thus jeopardizing his 
Throne, he would visit them with condign punishment; that if the 
Governor of Rangoon wished to avoid such a fate, he had only to 
accede to his, the Commodore’s demands in everything; that then, 
■when all his demands had been fully complied with, lie would give back 
the King’s ship, and salute the flag of Burundi with a royal salute. He 
furthermore impressively added, that until further instractions came 
from the Governor-General of India, of which they would be duly in¬ 
formed, nothing should induce him to act aggressively, unless they 
commenced hostilities themselves; and ho concluded by saying, that 
should any detriment occur to the K ing of Ava, from what had occurred, 
it would wholly rest upon the head of the Governor of Rangoon.” 


<SL 


It will be seen that the difficulty between the Commodore and 
the Governor turns still upon a point of etiquette. The Governor 
complains of the deputation of “inferior officers -wishes to see 
the Commodore himself, and a hs him to can. on shore to him ; 
the latter insists upon the former ; lip to make 

an apology ; instead of which, the Governor of Rangoo i his 

deputy Governor, for he himself would probably prefer death to 
the dishonour which he would suffi r in the eyes of his people, if 
he were to submit to the humiliating terms proposed to him. And 
I will here mention the fact, that when these conditions were made 
known to the Governor-General ut India, he, without comment, 
expunged from the ultimatum the harsh condition requiring a visit 
to the Commodore's ship, a U( l mere l v demanded a written apology.' 
Rut this altercation between, two ^inordinate officers is a mailer 
of secondary importance; the tval question being, was Lord 
IUjjiovstk. the Governor-General of India, who adopted as his 
own all Commodore justiffi.j j n 

hostilities nnninst the Burmese nation, slier the proofs aftfordod 

* P. 53. 
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lo fair and conciliatory disposition of tlie King ? The passage 
the above extract which T have marked with italics, appears to 


me to decide the question; for there we find the Commodore him¬ 
self declaring, after he had seized the royal ship, his belief that the 
King was still actuated by such just and friendly feelings, that he 
would visit with condign punishment those who had insulted the 
deputation. 7 Vhat possible pretence could there he then for com - 
witting- an act of hostility against him ? 

During the next day, Thursday, the 8th, the Dallah Governor 
came on board the frigate, and stated that “ho was very anxious 
that the Commodore should give up the King’s ship, as that any 
punishment the King might inflict upon his servants for Its loss 
might be partially visited upon him, as the ship was taken away in 
the waters between his government and that of the Governor of 
Rangoon.” * This request was refused, but as a mark of esteem 
for the Governor of Dallah, tho Commodore prolonged the time 
for the Bangoon Governor to accede to his terms from noon till 
sunset. The Commodore now received a message from the 
Governor of ltaugoon, “to tho effect, that if he attempted to 
take tho King of Ava's ship out of the river, he would lire on 
him.” f 

I have already slated, that on this day, a loiter of explanation 
from the Governor of Rangoon J to the Governor-General of India 
was delivered by a deputation to Commodore Lambert, to bo for¬ 
warded to Calcutta. 

Now follows the catastrophe, which must bo described in 
C ommodore IiaiiiibM's own words :— 


•"iWHy after daylight tin-, morning (.January 10th) 1 weighed, and 
C ‘ LUM0 ‘ ^ ie Merchant-vessels to follow rue. They were assisted and 
fp U ^( , * 1 ,>V Coiu P^f* steam-vessel Phlegcihon, and tho 

,'d ,7 i] ' U 0,1 am ' ( ' a * °f Mo U mu stockade, 1 anchored\ 

<iH ^ occupied hy a cor seder able fore:. An immense number 

th ! ’ )i0a<M ’ wu]l £ UIi8 T 40 unlod in them, were also lying cloto to 

. / ) ] tZ* . U), i ftt tiie 0BtrATU1 ° of a --^dl creek, under the walla of tlio 
ilnv-t ,'"I V, ;ie hilly manned. Their behaviour waa exceedingly 
n v'l ' TT \ nU f vefrailici1 <Voiu interfering with them, as I lu»d pro- 
111 j ^ Uua ^ * * 11, ‘ 1 on the Burmose firat. 

» v.:ni H -tucs, with tjiu King of Avn'a Ailp in 

i r* io 

1 T. !. r Ante I*. 
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sod us at lialf-past nine, when the stockade opened a ship 
^vcaa^ofiade on Her Majesty’s ship Fox, which was instantly returned 
with shot and shell, and the Burmese battery was in a short time 
silenced. On the smoke clearing away, not a person was to be seen on 
the shore or in the boats. - * 

« Our fire , 1 have no doubt , must have done great execution, for 1 lave 
reason to believe that at least 3000 men were opposed against us. One or 
two of the enemy’s shot struck the Fox but did very trifling damage. 
Their shot in general fell short, a few only passing over us, and tlieir 
small arms did no execution. 

“ I then sent the Phlcgethon and the boats of the Fox close in shore, 
to destroy the war-boats, which was easily accomplished, and their 
guns opiked, or thrown into the river. Their crews, being unable to 
stand our tire, had fled on the first, broadside. 

“ The Hermes, in the meantime, engaged a stockade on the opposite 
side ojf the river, which had opened a fire on her ; her heavy guns and 
a few rockets soon silenced this battery, and compelled the Burmese to 
retire.*+ 


A word or two iu the way of recapitulation. On the 6th, at 
night, Commodoro Lambebt seized the King’s ship which he held 
in his possession at anchor opposite the town for three days, during 
which time the Burmese made no attempt to retake it; but, on 
the contrary, conciliatory visits were paid to the Commodore* by 
the authorities of the highest rank in the neighbourhood, (short 
of the Governor of the district); and letters of explanation to the 
Governor-General and to Commodore La win; a t. as well a, friendly 
messages, wore forwarded from the Gownior of Kuo-oon IimuooII. 
There is no reason to suppose that any act of hostPin would have 
been committed, had the King’s ship been merely kept at anchor, 
in the power of ih But to have allowed a Bui nc se ship 

of war to be towed out of the river by foreigners, passim.; under 
the great- stockade, or battery, without molestation, w uu |d have 
involved the disgrace and destruction of those who were responsible 

* On the news of this event reaching Knglan h it gave rise to a discussion 
i,i the Bouse of Lords, whoa - * was made by Lord 

II k msv, then Brirae Minister (April 5th, 1S52): — 

a Oil receiving infornaaiion of the hivnhs oflcied to Commander 1 m n- 
mvnsr- Commodore Lasuibut said it was impossible that he could continue 

communication:* with such a -overumeut, and actually withdrew M 
forinnattty* as 1 ihink > b lf tr fig of rrMtiativn for the u. n j^ a i {„ his nf^ r \ 
'takint? himstif without previous tnslrw ,VJ - ■ . « ,. f >V r ! „fi tfir 1%W "* 

Am^ehi h he carried with AimF 

+ V AlWKKtr ~ 
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1ic King of Ava, for the protection of his property. N< 

^ .Was therefore given, that if the Commodore attempted to remove 

the King’s ship out of the river, he would be fired upon: upon 
which, as if determined to force a collision, taking his own vessel 
the JPox opposite the great stockade, he there dropped anchor; 
the Hermes passed with the King’s ship in tow, and the 
'.'lockade opened a fire, apparently with no other object but to save 
the honour of the Burmese flag, for upon the discharge of a broad- 
ride from the Pox the battery was silenced, and its garrison fled. 
“ Great execution, ** we aro told, was done by our fire: I hope 
not; for in the eyes of God, and of just men, every life sacidfieetj 
must, I fear, be regarded as a case of murder. 

Let us suppose that, instead ofBangoon, the scene of these ope¬ 
rations had been at Charleston. There is at present pending 
between this country and the United States a question of difficulty 
and delicacy, arising out of the conduct of the authorities of South 


Carolina at Charleston, who have seized a British sailor, on no better 
plea than that his skin is not so white as that of his captors, 
and subjected him to conliuement in a common gaol, until the 
departure of his vessel. We shall suppose that the commander 
of our squadron on that station, Commodore Lambert by name, 
has been dispatched to demand redress. On his arrival at Charles¬ 
ton, he finds the Governor such an impracticable pro-slavery cha¬ 
racter, that he addresses a letter of complaint to the Federal 
Government at Washington, in reply to which lie receives a enu- 
oiliatorv answer, assuring him 1 . thing possible shall be 

done to remedy ihe grievance. On announcing the receipt of this 
eomumuication to his own government, the Commodore adds, “I 
am of opinion lhat the President is sincere, and that his govern¬ 
ment will fully act up to what ho has promised.”* Before this 
anuonn- uncut has reached London, where it would be made the 
subject <>!' complimentary remark by the Minister of the Crown,t 


* AhU - p. 13. 

] hur new,. of the removal of the Governor of Rangoon reach' l 

Bnghui lj v:, | e f, m . t j lf , ., u > , (juent. event '■’'■Vo known, it elicited from the 
r e])rc?entutl V i| tll - lllt . (U , n wjtig AdnunUti ho a I n the Uwuc of /•<•' <h the 
follO^ 111 ^ r »; i • «*♦< r j'| lL . , U f ; provotl,*’ baidtho Marquis of Jav !,,,rjVX,; > 
“ tilt* P r<, l n ' h* '!i<) 'police of liur CtnnmodorFs mode of proceeding ; f“ l ‘hat 
letter gdorwc t to t\ lv K:»v; of Ava was ttdeen info ».un-.h-ruion '>y hiiii 
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('ill/ suppose that an insult has been offered by 1 lie Govcrno: 
^u^l/Carolina to some officers of the British squadron — the bearer! 
“ofa letter from the Commodore. A ship of war belonging to the 
Government of the United States, lying at Charleston, is instantly 
seized, and, notwithstanding notice was given, that if an attempt- 
should be made to carry her off the Commodore’s ships would 
he fired upon from the shore, she is towed out to sea, the American 
battery opening fire as they pass, and receiving in return a broad¬ 
side which does “great execution.” What would have been the 
response to this news when it reached England ? Can any one 
doubt that one unanimous cry would have been raised for the dis¬ 
grace and punishment of Commodore Lambert ? And why is a 
different standard of justice applied in the case of Bunnah ? Ask 
your own conscience, reader, if you be an Englishman, whether any 
better answer can be given than that America is powerful, and 
Burmah weak. 

It might be expected that having carried off a ship of war and 
killed a number of the Burmese forces, sufficient “ satisfaction ” 
had been obtained for a claim of £920. But the coast of Burmah 
was still declared in a state of blockade. 

On the day after the removal of the King’s ship, ihe following 
peiition from the resident merchants, prepared at the instance 
of the Governor, was sent by a flag of (nice to Commodore 
Lambert, but do answer was returned : * 

Petitio* trow the Ar. menu an, Mogul, Soorattkk, NAiuluoor, 

Tmmk, Ohuiaaii, AND Mts.vJLat.vN Inhabitant and Merchants or 

Rangoon to Commodore Lambert. 

“ January 1 \th i 1852 - 

u two great countries being in peace, your pet itioners have con¬ 
tinued with their wives and children for many years to reside and trade 
in this country. 

and his Majesty felt that reparation was dm* t • u *, and immediately removed 
the Governor from his post. I hnet no remon *o presume (hat the redress . m /.-* d 
for %rill riOtfov'ty b$ ffiven. The course taker, hy the King has been rental*/ 
fust; and he hns scut two persons to On- ! 'i' m order to inquire inro tin 
various acts of injlisting mul settle the art..-mu of com ponsivlloIi t „ 

HHlu lHVi), Cotnmndoro LamherT hud eaaiud this •»jusd" King's 
ami done “great execution ' 1 amount his tiuhjeets. 

• r. 
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late Governor (of Rangoon) having been dismissed for unjuag 
jiiu-noaiid improper conduct, was taken to the Golden 1' ect (capital c 
Ava), in obedience to the royal order, for punishment. 

“Subsequently, the Aye Bain (present Governor) having arrived, was 
prepared to meet and discuss with the Commodore whatever remained 
to be adjusted. Not having been enabled to do so , he has sent for and 
desired your petitioners to make the following representation respecting 
the communication made to the Governor of DaUnh y v\z. 

“ That he is willing to abide by the provisions of theYandaboo Treaty. 

“ To agree to a Resident being appointed. 


“ To pay the sum of upwards of 0000 rupees. 

“ And to have a Residency House erected. 

u j n accordance with the Royal order, the above subjects were to have 
been discussed by the two great men in an amicable and friendly man¬ 


ner, but Commodore Lambert has not given him an opportunity of 
doing so. 

“Your petitioners and the merchants, both great and small, at Ran¬ 
goon and at the capital of Ava amount to upwards of 600 souls, ‘ who are 
in a condition of being stranded in shallow water,’ 

« Your petitioners, therefore, most humbly entreat you, in the name 
of Almighty God, to have pity upon them, and to save and protect them 


from ruin and destruction.” 


Abandoning in despair any further attempts to propitiate Com¬ 
modore Lambeht, the Burmese now addressed themselves to 
Colonel Bogle , Commissioner in the Tmasscrim Provinces , a terri¬ 
tory which was wrested from Burmah in the war ol 1820, and 
which lies upon the frontier of that empire. To him the Governor 
of Rangoon forwarded, on the 16th January, a letter for the 
Governor- General of India, the contents of which were almost a 
repetition of the loiter delivered by a deputation from the same 
functionary to Commodore Lambeet on the Sth. The Governor 
of .Martaban, a Burmese port situated opposite to Moulmcin, the 
principal sea-port of Tcnftsserim, forwarded also at the name timo 
the f<»llowing letter to Colonel Boou r, : “ 

“Tun Gov Ki^og 0 * Martaban to thk British Commission er at 

Moulmkin* 

“January 21^, 1S : >2. 

“Tikta aTvn tsa M< » • aa My<» MiNOYEh (Martaban Governor) 
>Ii’ bF 10 1 Mi’ud.u yah, inlbrnifi the Motilmein Mingy ;vU ^ -Vvu- 

>y UJ ;: U'Bg ioj.,1 Principal Assistant Comini: yiuwor), that. 
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!ucli as poaco and tranquillity is the sole object in view bet\7, 
avo great kingdoms, a friendly intercourse being established, tni 
us hitherto been carried on between the merchants of the two coun¬ 
tries without interruption. In consequence, however, of complaints 
having been preferred against the former Rangoon Myowoon, that he 
oppressed foreign merchants, certain English officers were dispatched 
nil a mission to represent them. These officers arrived, and thirty-five 
days being fixed as the period within which their despatches were to 
be’transmitted, and the Royal answer received, while yet the mandate 
issued from the Shuay Shoot Tah (the Golden Royal Court) was on its 
way to India, there came the intelligence that the English officers had 
attacked and carried of the King's ship out of the port of Rangoon. Now 
the Governor-General of India simply appointed the Mission to treat'-; 
they had no instructions to fight; and, should this captime of His 
Majesty’s ship prove the occasion of a fierce war, the trade between the 
two countries will be sacrificed for an unprofitable quarrel. It is not 
right that there should be a war. The character of those iu authority 
depends upon peace, and a free and uninterrupted trade ; hence, there¬ 
fore, the dispatch of these letters ; and it is requested that the English 
(Government will return a full and explicit answer to them. 


The common sense and logic of the above, as well as its phi¬ 
lanthropic sentiments, present, I am sorry to say, a most favourable 
contrast to the Christian side of this correspondence. This letter 
ought, in fact, to have been written by the Governor-General of 
India to Commodore Lambert, calling on him to justify his .seizure 
of the royal ship, whilst the King of Ava’s letter was still on ite 
way to India, and reminding him that he wm sent on a mission to 
treat, but that he had strict injunctions not to tight. 

iu this and the oth* i Uurmcao letters writ teu after the rupture, 
the seizure of the K lug’s ship is alluded to with au emphasis 
which shows that, although cortainl) unacquainted with the 
writings of Vattel or I are well aware 

that it constituted an act of war; and since no declaration of war 
had been published, and seeing tint they still regarded Commodore 
Lambert as merely the beare ■ of a communication to their 
Go , \ eminent from a superior power, to whom an answer ooneeding 
nil that wna demanded had been relumed by the King of Avu, 
tbev wore perplexed at the conduct of the Kngijgh (’ommundor. 
and sometimes almost doubted whether he reall) the per- 011 
]m roi nx tented himself to be. u tnhko a man 0 f tho world, 
of a great country/’ save the Governor oi lia:,^ 002J « and act anted 


PRfJf/by a wish to create a quarrel, he covertly unmoored 
off the great ship”* And in another letter lie says, “ 
Mho Gth January, at midnight, Commodore Lambert took away 
the ship belonging to IIi3 Majesty the King of Ava. On the folio w- 
ing day, .1 sent the Deputy-Governor of Kan goon to represent to 
Commodore Lambert, that the act of taking His Majesty’s ship 
ly stealth , and unjustly , was in no wise in accordance with the acts 


proper to two great nations” + “ Jn a manner unbecoming the 

B°ns of a great nation,” says the Governor of Bassein, “you 
secretly stoic and toolr away the ship belonging to the King of 
Aray% And again, to quote from another letter from the 
l?au goon Governor: “ Commodore Lambert expresses surprise 
at having been fired at by the officers in charge of the stockades 
of Dumont and Thilawa, but it is a matter of greater surprise that 
the Koyal Ship of His Majesty should have been seized at mid¬ 
night, contrary to the custom of great nations and the rules of 
justice/’§ In fact, throughout all the subsequent correspondence, 
there is on the part of the Burmese, a constant recurrence to this 
outrageous act of violence. They attached comparatively little 
importance to the blockade of their ports; || but neither the 
Drench, nor the Americans could apparently have felt more 
keenly than they did, the insult offered iu the seizure, « a t 
midnight” of the King’s ship. 


Let the reader of the few remain big pages of this narrative, 
always bear in mind that the two contending parties, from this 
moment, stand in the following relative positions towards each 
other. The English complain that the Burmese have extorted 
09 K< rupee.?., (a fraction under a thousand pounds) from British 
rui'jf'f.. and that a deputation of their officers has been kept 
vmi im, ‘a full quarter of an hour” in the sun; and on the other 
11 r "- l; d bo lvim m'.-jred that the English have carried off the 
o"ly ship of war belonging to the Burmese Government, (worth 
'• t' o 'invy a.-: much as rupees!,) doing in the act 

/v 1 mention iv. ugafc their troop*', without suffering aiiy 

^ ' Mury themselves, ami that they have estjvbliwhed a blockade 
of all the J Wm < i8 « pdrl ^ 

^ u letter was sent by the Governor uf Jiang*'ou, 


P.^- I n. 
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■h Commodore Lambert, to tlio G overnor-General of Ind 
rfho 8th 'of January, two days after the seizure of the King’s 
ship. The reader is requested to repcrusc that letter.* It will bo 
seen, that after ail explanatory allusion to his own conduct towards 
tho deputation, which he charges with having been intoxicated, the 
Governor makes a complaint that the Commodore had a manifest 
inclination to implicate the two nations in warand he concludes 
with these words, “ I now represent this conduct of Commodore 
Lambert to the English rulers, who came from one country to 
another, and behaved in a manner unbecoming an ambassador/’ 
The reply of tho Government of India, is dated January 2Gth. 
The k tlrr begins with an expression of extreme surprise that tho 
Governor of Rangoon had listened to the falsehoods of his servants 
respecting the inebriety of the officers composing the deputation, 
and then proceeds to complain of the disrespectful conduct shown 
to them “ at the gates of the Governor's palace ”t 


«If” continues the despatch, “ those officers were inferior in rank, as 
the Governor now declares, and if the customs of his country were 
thereby violated, or any apparent disrespect were shown to the Gover¬ 
nor, or his Sovereign, the departure from custom ought to have been 
properly represented by the Go vein or, when the error would, doubtless, 
have been corrected 

After declaring that the Government <-i India would not a Low 
its officers to suffer insult, without requiring r< paratiou, tho loiter 
concludes with the follovmg specific demands ■ 


«1 , Xhe Governor wilUxpr ^,in writing, to tho (Government of India, 
his deep regret that Commander Fishbourne and the officers deputed 
by Commodore Lambert to the Governor, should have been treated 
with disrespect, and exposed to public insult at his own residence, Oil 
the Oth i January. 

it 2. He will consent to pay iron: 

demanded of d,9IS rupees, for injuries done to Captain Skeitard and 
Captain Lewis. 

ti 3, He will consent to receive with the honour du} to the Represeu- 
Iativo of the British Government, ilio accredited Agent whom, in 
accordance vrith tho 7th clause ol the d - afy of ^candaboo, the Gin •eni- 
moat prepared to appoint. 

it If Uicso c sicsi.»h< aliitH b'- I (b'Vernim ni vv *d 


agwe f-llov, 

“ i The Govorimiei/:. «.f India v* - ’ ' 

to llangoon, in Order to adjust the final 


Ji.uk 

soUlement of the 
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« inentioned, and to arrange the dotails for the reception of 1 
'0)r- The preliminaries having been settled by the subordinates^ 
•hiefs, a meeting shall take place, and all differences shall be com¬ 
posed. 


“ 2. On this settlement being completed, the ship belonging to the 
King of Ava, which has been seized by the squadron, shall be released. 

u 3, The blockade shall be removed, and entire concord shall bo re¬ 
stored. 


“If these demands shall bo refused, the British Government will there¬ 
after exact for itself the reparation which is due for the wrong it ha-i 
p uttered.” 


The reader will observe that not the slighter!; allusion is made 
to the complaint of the Governor of Rangoon respecting the 
seizure of the King’s ship. On the contrary, it is asaumed that 
the British are still the aggrieved parties, to whom reparation is 
dm .notwithstanding the capture of that vessel, and the slaughter 
which accompanied its removal. Task the reader again to suppose 
that a similar despatch, under the like circumstances, had been 
received from America, would tho complaint in such a case have 
passed unnoticed ? 

J give the answer of the Rangoon Governor in full. The letters 
of the Burmese authorities, translated into English, be it remem¬ 
bered, by a hostile pen, are remarkable for their terseness and 
clem- common sense, and offer a striking contrast to the lengthy, 
rambling, and inconclusive reasoning which characterises tho 
British part of the correspondence :— 

“Tub Governor of Rangoon to Mr, Hatxiday, 

Rangoon, February 2nd, 1862 . 

“ Mailuienola. Mbnukhomyoyast (with titles), Governor of Raa- 
J Rforma Mr. Frederick James IlAixrDAY, Secretary to the 
* of India (with titles), 

^ith reference to tho demand of an expression of deep regret for 
rireuuiHtunce of the deputation of officers sent by Commodore 
B- n .jit on the 6th uf Jauuary bust, bring said to have been publicly 
trenU:,l with di*r< spot* 

^ r, r r r,.ti, ■ to the being willing immediately to umke good the 
Biun c nipet-i, said to have been extorted fr om Captains Lewis 

and Bn u \ af >( , j )V fbnfn’r Governor of Rangoon ; 

Wiio 1 to b-:ing willing to receive a Resilient with all 

honour duo to i ia P]u j ,. 1: j n conformity to the VTItli Article 

of <ho Treaty of V >ivUh, K >; 


A. A 
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tha Governor of Rangoon, first, the ship belonging to the King 
Avn, which has been seize.), will be given back ; secondly, the 
blockade now existing will bo raised, aud perfect concord restored. 

“ With reference to the above points contained in your letter. I, the 
Governor of Rangoon, taking them into my careful consideration,’give 
the following reply 

“ On the 6th of January, 1852, Commodore Lambert, at midnight* 
took away the ship belonging to His Majesty the King of Ava. On 
the following day, I sent the Deputy-Governor of Rangoon to represent 
to Commodore Lambert, that the act of taking his Majesty’s ship by 
stealth, and unjustly, was in no wise in accordance with the acts proper 
to two great nations. 

“ Commodore .Lambert stated in reply, that his reason for seizing 
the King's ship was, because a deputation of subordinate officers sent 
by him had not been received. 

lt Commodore Lambert then wrote a letter to the Prime Ministers 
of Ava, as also transmitting one to myself, which were delivered to one 
of my subordinate officers. These letters were to the effect, that he 
Commodore Lambert, had seized the icing’s ship, because the pecuniary 
claims under discussion had not been satisfied. 

“ Wait Commodore Lambert expressed, as above stated, both verball y 
and in writing, was not in conformity with the custom of groat nations. 
This tho Government of India are aware of; moreover, being aware of 
it, they have written a friendly letlrr, evi&cjhg thejrwigh that the long- 
existing good understanding between the two nations should be 
renewed, and commerce and communication restored as they were 
before. 

“ Therefore, as soon as the officer which the Government <>f India j.. 
prepared to appoint in conformity with existing treaties, .shall arrive, a 

lgemcnt can be made of tho payment of 
tho 0,1) 18 rupees extorted from Captains Lewis and Shei'earo • A j IJ0 
with reference to the re-delivery of the King of Ava’s Ship, seized hi 
Commodore l. ambert. 


“ With reference to the question of the disrespect said to have boon 
shown to tho deputation scut with a letter by Commodore Lvmbfrt 
it should be borne in mind, that the English officers have }.< ou st u tin « * 
their own version of the ease, and oonso pu.mly, whilst shield hm thorn- 
elves, they ha ve thrown all the Man on tho otlier side.” 

Consiil' i’ing the sense of gni van ^ roll by the waiter and wldeh 
upon i very principle of international law he waa juatiHed in 
feeling, remembering that not one tellable lmd been vouelwulbil in 
expl^iation ol the seizure of the King ." ship, the above miM f. bo 
regarded as a CoaeiJutejy, my , n most i-ubmibafo l . 0)nnimi ; 1 ,,iio:i. 
What iroidd Amcncu iv . ? J under' die same cirnr^ccu *xs ? 
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o sooner did it reacli tho Governor-General of India than he, 
(with the Burmese ship of war still in his power) resolved to 
“ exact reparation by force of arms orders were given for fitting 
out an armed expedition, and he now proclaimed as his ultimatum 
that, in addition to a compliance with the preceding demands, tho 
Burmese should be compelled as the price of peace, “ in consi¬ 
deration of the expenses of the expedition, and of compensation 
for property,^ to pay ten lacs of rupees, or one hundred thousand 
pounds. 

The “ Minute,” or rather the “ Extract” from Lord Dalhousie’s 
M inute, professing to give reasons in justification of these hostile 
proceedings, extends over nearly five pages of the Parliamentary 
papers. In justice to his own reputation, its author ought to call 
for the unabridged publication of this “ Minute.” In the emascula¬ 
tion which it underwent at the Board of Control, it must surely 
have lost the essential qualities of the original. It has none of the 
dignity or force which properly belong to a State-paper. It dwells 
with a minuteness quite feminine upon details respecting points of 
ceremonial, and breaches of etiquette; but in arguing the main 
questions at issue, the “ Minute,” in its present form, must be 
pronounced an unstatesmanlike, immoral, and illogical production. 

These are strong words, but their truth can unfortunately be 
proved by evidence as strong. 

The date of tho Minute, is February 12th. Now let it be bomo 
in mind, that up to this time there had been no ground for sus¬ 
pecting that the King of Ava had authorised the perpetration of 
any act of rudeness or injustice on the part of his servants at 
Rangoon, towards tho British officers, or that he had abandoned his 
iiiloiil ion, in the sincerity of which Lord L.\ nsdowke, and the Gover¬ 
nor-General of India, and Commodore Lambert themselves, had 
express d t heir belief, of satisfying tho just demands of the Indian 
Govern rn( nt. Lord Lalhovsie knew that on the 7th January, 
the day utter the rupture at Rangoon, Commodore LambEbt had 
written to t], 0 B lirm ese Minister- at Ava, informing them of what 
had occtirr: d. and. uoncluding Ms lo ter with these words: '' Any 
expkoir ion tv u . (’ oin q ,,r \ VI llt ny wish to make on the subject, 
1 shfi 1 - t\> for u 1 to the Governor-General ot’ India. 1 
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py of this letter was in Lord Daliiouste’s hands, lie 
an interval of thirty-five days was required for the receipt of 
an answer to a despatch sent to Ava, from "Rangoon, and there was 


the additional time necessary for sending a steamer from Eangoon 
to Calcutta, which, with delays, could not fairly be calculated at 
les3 than another week, making together forty-two days. Kow 
from January 7th, the date of Commodore Laaieeet’s letter, to 
Pebruary 12th, the date of the “Minute,” is just thirty-six days; 
so that this hostile expedition against the Burmese nation was 
resolved upon before sufficient time had been allowed to the King 
to offer tho explanation which ho had .been invited to give. A 
letter from the King was, as we shall by and by see, on its way, 
and actually reached the Governor-General’s hands within a week 
of the date of his “ Minute.” 

But tho unstatesmanlike fault (to use the mildest term) of the 
“ Minute,” lies in this—that whereas the specific charges are 
directed against the Governor of Eangoon and him only, an 
assumption pervades the whole argument, that the Burmese 
Government is the offending party :—hence the vague and confused 
phraseology which sometimes speaks of the “King,” in some places 
of “ Burmah,” and in others, of the “Governor of Rangoon.” 
But the sole object, of the paper being, to justify an maned expe¬ 
dition against a country with which we had a treaty of peace and 
commerce, it must bo evident that the in fs and conduct of tho 
Imperial Government, and not of one of its local officers, could 
alone justify a resort to hostilities; provided always, that tho 
Government did not assume the responsibility of the acts of its 
servants. TV hat would Lord Dalhousie have said, if the King 
of Ava had insisted upon treating with the Governor of Bombay,* 
instead of himself t 

The “Minute” professes to give a very del ailed recapitulation of 
all. that had occurred at Eangoon. Entire pages are devoted to 

disquisitions upon controverted points oi punctilio. The offence 
offered to the majesty and power of Lngl n_id, in keeping tho de¬ 
putation waiting in the sun “afWl quarter of an huur,” jy dis¬ 
cussed in all its bearings • hut (here ^ not on t syllable ufallusion (o the 
fact that Commodore X^mlrn't had, in the helh of instructions to the 
coni ran!, carried off o. Burmese vessel and ( ? 0 :0 |V -r.cn- 
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among those who attempted to oppose him . Now, as 
^capitulation of facts is intended to justify the despatch of a 
hostile expedition, to demand redress for certain injuries and insults, 
what must be said of the suppression of the one all-important 
fact, that we had already retaliated by force of arms, by seizing 
and carrying off ten times the amount of our pecuniary claim, and 
inflicting a hundred fold greater insult than that which had boon 
offered to us,—thus in fac t, changing the relative position of 
tlio two parties, and placing the Burmese in the situation of appel¬ 
lants for reparation and justice? What shall wo say when after 
this suppressio veri> the Governor-General draws the following com¬ 
placent deduction in favour of his “moderation and justice.” * 


“The recital I have given in the preceding paragraphs of the course 
of recent events, [' omitting the chief event] will show that the original 
demand of the Government of India for redress was just and necessary ; 
and that it was sought in a manner respectful to an independent nation. 
It will show, that a gross insult having 1,-. < n j vui pp< u thi-> Govo- ■ 
in the persons of its officers, the Government has not been eager to take 
offence , or perverse in refusing amends. It has shown itself sincerely 
desirous to open away to reconciliation; it has practised the utmost 
'moderation and forbearance” t 

* The following description of the “execution** at the Stockades, when 
the King’s ship was carried off, is extracted from The. Second Burmese 
War; a volume by Lieutenant Laurie, written at Bangoon. I give it as 
an illustration of the Governor -General’s “ moderation mid forbearance.'* 

“ At length, th o Hermes came in sight, rounding the point with tho Bur, 
meso prize-vessel in tow. As she passed the Stockade, guns in rapid succes¬ 
sion were opened on the vessels of war ; at the same time, volleys of musketry 
were discharged upon them. The fV *.x immediately returned the enemy 8 fire 
by a u nilit broadside ; she like a i: e thundered forth against the war-boats 
which had v< »tmvd into the i v- . Tin II m- * then camo tip, and poured 
forth her shot and shell into the line of Stockade* The Vhlegsthon stounur, 
likewise, did vast destructi <n to the works. Tor nearly two hours were our 
v,%: ' employed in spreading ruin and dismay around. During the conflict 
u Uirgu gun-boat having on board a gun of con sidcrabLe calibre, and upwards of 
Bixi v '• t :n t it j non> was sunk by a broadside, when nearly all on board perished. 
Altogether, about tHr o hundred of the enemy were killed, and about the 
grime number wounded, iu thi: fir. • encounter with the Burmese. As the v< 

• t>n)c,!tdod down to the m :vt Stockade, tin y were again fired on, but only 
by 1 ’‘ l - - ir : was ronrnrked, at tho conclusion of these operations, that 

th* on ni) pi., 1 , 1 , ; v i ,f| Uli i u f -jition s': *:ions resistance, but feltthemsel v< >•. 
obliged to hi *!;<• lt( , nu . w .Pin e, when they aw tin; L hie ■ property 
taken off, (W the heads of the leading men won at stake.’* -pp* 30-81 
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/Me reader will hardly think that more need be said to ju 
‘^Sny < charge of immorality: and now for a specimen of the illogical 
character of the “ Minute.” 

In alluding to the blockade which had been established by 
Commodore Lambert, the “ Minute” seeks to justify that act by 
reference to the instructions ho had received. 


“ The act of the Governor of Rangoon ” says Lord Daliiocsie, cf in 
refusing admittance to the deputation, uuder the circumstances of Inso¬ 
lence and contumely which I have described, and in withholding all 
amends for his conduct, was rightly viewed by the Commodore as a re¬ 
jection of the demand he had been sent to make. He cU once established 
the blockade which had been enjoined as the consequence of such rejection.' ** 

Here we have it laid down, that tho refusal of redress by the 
Governor of Rangoon was rightly considered as a justification of 
the hostile proceedings which followed. The following extract 
from tho original instructions given to Commodore Lambert lor 
his guidance, by tho Governor General, will show licit the very 
opposite course was previously enjoined:— 


“Tho refusal of the Governor of Rangoon,” says Lord Dalicovsie 
(O ctober 31st), “ to accede to a demand of reparation for a distinct breach 
of the treaty with Avn, if it should be upheld by h is Govci'iitncut, would 
doubtless entitle the Government of India to proceed to exact repara¬ 
tion bv force of arms, or to inflict such punishment on the thir/no u- State 
as circumstances might seem to require. But the Oovornmtmi of India 
coM not, with justice, procmi <o *ucb vrtremM*. until t 
catcd with the Court of Ira, reacting the conduct oj ,ts etroant, the 
Cover nor of llauyoo.i. a: i had (hereby afforded it an opportunity oj am- 
■ hie act e, and <f making the reparation «hich he had ref need to 
conceded t 


j^nd on a subsequent occasion, on the receipt of tho intelligence 
that Commodore Lambert, having detvrmim d to hold no conn m - 
nication with the first Governor of Rangoon, had sent a letter to 


that effect to the "King of Avn, the Governor-General again < ii~ 
joined that the blockade of the JRirmc- ■ ports should bo mu do 
contingent only upon hi- receiving ali unfavourable answer from 


the King 


“ If tic b ‘ fs reply should be unjd"uuivbh>. ■ s Lord Pai.H’- 1 " 
(December 27th), u t/, €on jy ro urcc c m pursue, which wovld nob*' 11 
OUO biuwl, involve a daugoroiu vibmiaaiou to injury, or, ou «!’•' " Ih0v 

* P. 05. fp. 13. 
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■ecipitate us prematurely into a war which moderate counse 
ill enable us with honour to avert, will be to establish a blockade 
of the two rivers at Rangoon and Moulmein, by which the great mass 
of the traffic of the Burmese empire is understood to pass.” * 


(St 

p 1 OPj 


Nothing could be more clear or consistent with international 
law than these instructions for the guidance of the British 
commander; but no sooner does he set them aside, and begin 
hostilities in retaliation for the alleged acts ot the Governor 
of Rangoon, than the Governor-General tries to justify him by 
an illogical deduction from bis own previous despatch. et Ho 
at once established the blockade which had been enjoined as 
the consequence of such rejection” (by the Governor of Bangoon) 
says Lord Dalhousic. There was, I repeat, no authority given 
to the Commodore to blockade the ports in retaliation for any 
act of the Governor of Bangoon ,—his instructions were precisely 
the reverse. 

I have before alludod to Colonel Bogle who, at the time of the 
rupture at Bangoon, tilled the post of Commissioner in the Tenas- 
serim Provinces, bordering on the Burmese territory. His chief 
residence was on tho Salween river, at the port of Moulmein, 
nearly opposite to, and a few miles distant from Martaban, one 
of the principal Burmese ports. The letters of this officer are 
almost the only' part of the correspondence which an Englishman 
ought to read without blushing. In perusing his despatches, it is 
impossible not to detect, in spite of his official reserve, and 11 ie 
restraints which a sense of subordination imposed on him, that ho 
had no sympathy for tho violent proceedings which were being 
carried on in the neighbouring port of Bangoon, and that if tho 
affair had been left in his band?, it might have been amicably 
settled in a few hours. In style as well as matter, his letter.* 
present a striking contrast to many of the loose and desultory 
composition vdiich accompany them; and his conduct appear:! 
to have be, n characterised by an energy and a forbearance which 
bespeak at onco a humane and yet resolute man. 

At the coiruiuncenu 1 l f the misunderstanding with tho Bur¬ 
mese, Ooloin-i ]j 0GLB V ,-, IS instructed by the Government at 
Calcutta impure agai ^i a sudden attack upon his Tonas-erim 


* P. 



j^crs.* But far from any hostile attempts having been m 
hi3 territory, the Burmese authorities seem t > h.avc shown tlie 
most nervous anxiety to avoid a collision. On the 30th January, 
1852, Colonel Bogle informs the government of India that two 
messengers had come over to him from Martaban, bringing a 
letter to say that a party of British police had attacked the 
Burmese village of Pagat, that the people had driven back the 
police ; but being apprehensive that a more serious collision might 
take place, the Burmese authorities earnestly requested that 
measures might be taken to repress any aggressive disposition on 
the part of the British, and to preserve peace. 

“ It appearing to me,” continues Colonel Bogle, “ from the 
tone of the Burmese authorities, that the intelligence they had 
«ent was true, and that they were actuated by a very friendly 
feeling, and not having received any report of the matter from any 
other source, I thought that the best way of settling the affair 
Tvas to get into a steamer, and proceed to the spot at once.” In 
proceeding up the river, “ the steamer ” (continues Colonel Bo gt.e) 
“ took the ground close to the Martaban fortification, and remained 
fast for iu'cntg minutes, within short musket-shot of the trails. 
The place teas well filled with men , and I observed a couple of guns 


mounted on the ramparts; but no advantage teas taken of the 
steamer being aground; and we remained unmolested until the 
tide rose, aud the Thlegcthon proceeded on her voyage.” f Let 
the reader bear in mind,, that this incident, illustrating so strongly 
the pacific disposition el the Burmese, occurred three weeks after 
Commodore Lamhibbt had seized the King's ship, and declared the 
whole coast of Burrnah in a state of blockade, and whilst Mar¬ 
taban itself teas actually blockaded hg a ear pie of gun-boats : _ 


Nor did the Burmese,'* continues Colonel TIogle, “ appear to enter 
tain any fears that we would annoy them ; the wharf near their large 
pagoda, and their walls on which, w Wn pn.»-mg a fortnight beibie. t 
did not see a smjfo soul, were now crow h. • with tuen sitting qui, ilv 
looking at us; the red flag— emblem of war \y u:s flying arrogantly 
enough at many points all a l or g die dm’ ? 1 ut women were a!*- t* 
seen scaled along the bank, which indicated perfect confidence that ilm 
Bteanier had not suddenly appeared w ithin pistul-shot of the place with 
the intention ol harassing any one; 

t V. CO. 
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_Ve next day at noon, the steamer reached Pagat, her plac< 
destination, when, to the astonishment of Colonel Bogle, the first 
person that put oil' in a boat, was the identical Martaban official, 
who had the day before brought the letter, respecting the collision 
at Pagat, over to Moulmein. I cannot belter describe what fol¬ 
lowed than in Colonel Bogle's own clear and concise language:— 

u From him I learnt, that during the night ho had been dispatched 
by the Governor of Martaban, to summon the chief of Pagat to his pre¬ 
sence, aud to take every possible measure to “prevent hostilities \ and he 
assured me, that having pulled all night, he had arrived that morning, 
and liad, in conformity with his instructions, dispatched the chief to 
Martaban, and caused it to bo intimated to all the inhabitants of Pagat 
and the neighbourhood, that they were to conduct themselves in the 
most peaceful manner possible, and to do nothing that could be offensive 
to the English authorities ; and he begged that the people on the 
British side might receive similar orders. 

41 He was immediately assured that I had no other desire than that 
all should remain quiet and peaceful, and, as a proof of my reluctance 
to avail myself of the power at my command, I directed all the boats 
which had been taken from Pagat, to be east adrift from the stern 
of the Phlegethon, and restored to the Burmese, at the same time 
administering a stern warning to the recipients, that if the people of 
Fagat, who are notorious robbers, put a foot on the British side of the 
river, under the present state of affairs, they might chance to receive a 
less agreeable visit from the steamer, at whose crew and armament 
they gazed with considerable interest. 

<( Having settled this matter to the entire satisfaction of the 
Burmese functionary, and received his earnest protestations of a desire 
to remain at peace, I visited several of our police ports and villages, 
vrhero IjI u tenant Hockinson issued such orders as seemed proper ; we 
thm returned towards Moulmein, but again got aground under the 
walls if Martaban , and remained sir hours hard arid, fast, within pistol - 
range of the shore ; during the time (it was night) we could distinctly 
b*jc crowds of Burmese around their watch-fires, but except just when 
the steam was blowing off with the remarkable noise which it always 
makes, they took no notice of us. 

i^ow, coupling all the circumstances oi this trip “with the recent 
communi■•ali-ina from the Governors of Rangoon and Martaban, noticed 
in my uf h,r..r the iTth instant, it appears tome prubabJo that the 
paritr- t j »m» Hauled by the Burmese b* in consequence of orders from 
the U° s rl 'c r .» of (fonguomto mom Marl; ban is now subordinate, or it 
may be dictau-q weakness, and a backward state of preparation,”* 
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ember in g that at the moment when this despatch 
ed at Moulmein, Commodore Lamheht was actually engaged 
in hostilities with the Burmese at Rangoon, (seventy miles distant) 
that he. the accredited representative of British power in Burundi, 
was forwarding to the government of India, accusations against 
the Burmese of the most hostile designs—bearing these circum¬ 
stances in mind, it is apparent bow strong must have been the 
sense of justice which prompted Colonel Boole, even at the risk 
of being charged with travelling out of his province, to bring to 
the knowledge of the Governor-General of India, the above facts, 
allowing the pacific disposition of the Burmese authorities. This 
feeling was still more strongly evinced in the events which 


followed. 

On the 7th February, two Burmese officials, called Tscctkays, 
with “ gold umbrellas,” crossed over from Martaban to Moulmein, 
with a letter from the King of Ava to the Governor-General of 
India, which had just arrived in eleven days direct from the 
Capital, with a request from the Governor of Martaban that 
Colonel Boole would transmit it to Calcutta. After delivering 
the letter, inclosed in an bory case and a red velvet cover, with all 
proper ceremony, <f they entered into some discussion on the 
present state of affairs, and expressed the great anxiety of their 
government, that the existing differences almuid be amicably 
arranged, and the Treaty of \ audit boo maintained.* 

In perusing tho follow mg account of what passed at tin* t inter¬ 
view, as given iu the d tspaieh of Colonel Boole, it will be well to 
bear In mind the delicate position in which he was placed. The 
letter from tho government at Ava to tho Cover nor-General of 


India, was '\ntten in reply to the despatch rent by Commodore 
Lamli: riT, from Rangoon* on the rth January, apprising them fur 
the first time, of the rupture which had occurred the day before, 
and offering lobe the medium for transmit ling un y explanation 
or answer from the Court of Ava, to the Government of India* 
The ministers of tho “ Golden hVJy f^img pu* y j c d oll h\u< ing 
that Commodore Baatbebt, instead oi, ay they had supposed, being 
on bis way back to Calcutta - vt ' friendly answer ,l,,k 
Governor-Generali letter, was blockading Rangoon, and holding 
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legion of the King’s ship, they determined naturally enoij 
t^3fidr\vard their next letter through Colonel Bogle. The latter 
although he was evidently too conscientious to conceal his convic¬ 
tion of the pacific disposition of tho Burmese, yet felt hound by a 
sense of official duty to avoid the appearance of favouring the 
cause of those who were regarded at that moment as in a state of 
actual hostility against the government under which he served; 
and hence in the following account of the interview', an admonitory 


rebuke- of tho Tsectkays, and a vindication of the authority ot 
Commodore Lambert fall from him, which however, whilst leaving 
his own opinion as apparent as evor, serves only to bring out more 
strongly the repugnance of the Burmese to enter into further 
relations with that officer:— 


<•' They were most particularly desirous,” says Colonel Bogle, “ that 
further negotiations should not be conducted through Rangoon ; and 
that I would do all in my power to procure a reply from the Governor- 
General, and transmit it through Martaban ; in reply to which I told 
them, that I could do nothing more than send on the King’s letter; 
that if an answer came to me I would, of 00111 * 36 , forward it to 
Martaban with all dispatch; but that I thought it more probable it 
would be ,'ont through Commodore L a m bert and tho shorter route of 
Rangoon ; and that I had no control w hatever in a matter of the kind. 
They did not seem at all pleased at this, but at once suggested that I 
might at least enable them to communicate direct with the Indian 
Government, by sending the Principal Assistant Commissioner (Lieu¬ 
tenant Hopkinsun) with them to Calcutta, in which case they were 
prepared to do without negotiators, and go and deliv. r the letter them¬ 
selves. Of course I declined to depute my Assistant w T ith them, but 
offered them a passage in the steamer. 

“ They expressed great regret that affairs had not been settled peace* 
ably at Rangoon, and tliat the King’s ship had been taken ; but I 
ch-o-jy ponded out to them, that 1 had no power to enter upon the 
di cushion of matters connected with that place; and explained to 
‘ hem, that, it there v. as any sincerity in their professions of a desire 
for 1“ ' they should shape their conduct more in accordance with 

them • r\nd tlmt, if their Government really desired a settlement, of 
differ , ^ p should lose no time in forwarding proper persons with 
giifli- icn‘ j >*v.. ,-jh to Oomijo.ijvjru Laabekt, w ith whom alone negotia¬ 
tions could I* 0nn .j^ ou< 

« To this U,< 1 .-itotkj'y j <*xpreyed some dislike, and strongly dwelt 
upon ' l ‘ ei unst»u,oo. tlmt everything having taken au unsatisfactory 
turn U v.-oul: * - uv.idi better to forget all that foul occurred 

tlmre. autl to h<g* U) *iation . at the beginning ngam, j took 
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pains to have it clearly explained to tliora, that I had no po 
to more than simply forward the King’s letter ; but that, .as regarded 
all negotiations, the duty of conducting them had been assigned to 
Commodore Lambert, and it was to him that their Government must 
address itself ; but the more I dwelt upon the propriety of following 
this course of proceeding, the more they urged the expediency of setting 
aside all that had already occurred, and beginning anew. 

“ The circumstance of the King of Burinah having sent a letter to 
the Governor-General at all, and with such haste, is remarkable ; and 
that he should have chosen this route, probably under the supposition 
that, with a blockade established, there might be difficulties on the 
Rangoon side, would indicate much anxiety to obtain an early reply ; 
and from what the Tseetkays said, thero is no doubt that the answer 
will be looked for with great impatience. I may as well mention, that 
on my alluding to the stoppage of trade and intercourse as one of the 
evils that had already overtaken them, consequent on the acts of their 
rulers, the Tseetkays expressed the most perfect indifference to that, 
and treated it as a matter of no moment whatever.” 


r Colonel Boole forwarded immediately the letter to Commodore 
Lambert at B.nngoon, with a request that it might bo dispatched 
by a steamer to Calcutta. “The circumstance, 5 ’ says he, in his 
letter to the Commodore, “of the Burmese Government having 
sent a letter to the Governor-General at all, and the speed with 
which it has come, would certainly indicate a desire that hostilities 
may be averted, at least for the present; and the very convenient 
opportunity which this letter will afford the Indian Government 
of categorically detailing its demands ami intentions induces me 
to attach more importance to it than it would otherwise, perhaps, 
deserve.”* 

The King’s letter was written to bring to the knowledge of the 
Governor-General the events which had occurred at Rangoon, and 
with which the reader is already familiar. Considering that tho 
seat of government is nearly five hundred miles from tho sea-coa4 , 
ami that the means of obtaining correct intelligence are very in¬ 
ferior to those in countries where the publicity of the press chei K 
the reports of local functionaries, tho occurrence* seem to have 
been known with remarkable accuracy by tho Burmese Minion . 
This may probably be attributed to the high rank of the Com an - 
sioners deputed to meet Cofcunmlore Lambert, who, w 1 ' 

learn for the first fi me> were “the Perpetual Privy Cm-mi. Hop, 
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hymMEN’G Gr am, nud tlic Secretary of State for Foreign A ill 
• 58 £&ncigyeb Menqteng Baza.”* After narrating the occurrences 
'u liich led to the rupture at Rangoon, and the seizure of tho King’s 
ship by Commodore Lambert, the Burmese Ministers conclude 
with the following very natural inquiry:— 


ci This communication is now made with tho view of eliciting, in 
reply, the intentions of the English Government; ami it. cannot be 
determined whether it ha deputed Oommodoro Lamkkkt simply to 
dispose of the question relating to the merchants, or whether lie has 
been sent to "begin by an attack, which should have tho effect of bring¬ 
ing on hostilities between tlie two countries.”t 


Beforu this letter reached Calcutta, Lord Daliioubie had, as 
we have seen, determined upon dispatching an armament to tho 
coast of Buriuah, and lmd written his long “Minute,” containing 
the reasons for the course he was about to take. 

His Lordship s reply to the King of Aya’s communication con- 

tains merely a repetition of the arguments in tho “Minute;”_ 

there is, again, the same uncandid ovasion of the real question at 
issue, tho seizure of tho King’s ship,—and once more wo have a 
lengthened dissertation upon the breach of etiqueito on the occa¬ 
sion of the visit of the deputation to tho Governor’s prince. Upon 
this latter point the Governor-General is really unfasluonablo j for 
he denies to the Governor of Bangoon the privilege which every 
body in “good society” in London, if not in Calcutta, exercises 
every day. To bo able to answer “ not at home ” with a good 
grace is one of -the qualifications for the hall-porter of a lady 
patron' •» of Almack’s; bn who ever heard of such an answer 
being m ule a casii^ belli between ( arlton Terraco and Belgrade 
Square, or even the ground for an exchange of “ Minutes,” or any 
thing more warlike, than a fow visiting cards ? The Governor- 
hu.m id ban admitted that the informal visit attempted by the 
ofiieci-jj coii,p ; j 8 i n ,/ the deputation might have given a plausible 
pretext (o the Governor of Rangoon f n >’ declining toreeeivo them,J 
but he eoiijpj {l ( ns . f .f thu mode in which it way done. Now I hum¬ 
bly submit i b ;1 m course leas insulting could possibly have boon 
adopted* Ug^jri. uD, in the interesting account ot his mis¬ 
sion to Agi, mibrn,. Us, that owing to the great heat of tho 
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ft*, all classes in Burmah, from the King to tho incane 
i 3 suspend their labours and seek repose in the middle of 
the day. To call upon a person of rank at noon on business, 
without a previous arrangement, is as much an act of mauvais ton 
as if a Burmese deputation (and I think they would do wisely to 


Bend one) were to coino to England to see the President of the 
Board of Control, and insist on an interview at nine o’clock in the 
evening, when he was at dinner. In such a tm he would be “ not 
at home.” Whether the answer were “not at homo,” or “asleep,” 
it would be deprived of all offensiveness if it were in harmony with 
the custom of tho country. In making use of tho excuse which 
the hour of the day afforded him, the Governor ot Rangoon shewed 
a well-bred desire to avoid offering an aftront to his ill-timed 
visitors. 

One feels painfully affected, almost to humiliation, at reading 
page after pngo of such disquisitions as tho following, from the 
pen of a Governor- General of India, in State papers, upon every 
sentence of which hangs the solemn question of peace or uai. 


“ When Commodore Lambert,” says Lord Daljiousie to the King 
of Ava, on the arrival of tho new Governor, proposed to renew 
negotiations relative to the merchants who had been oppressed, the 
Governor intimated his readiness to receive, at any time, a communi¬ 
cation fro]!’ t Vintv )d'.:iv 1. - ’ 

day. a letter written on l*half of tho British G 
addressed by the Commodore to the Governor nt Rangoon Although 
the present Governor and his predecessor had not observed the reboot 
which was dm-, nor Hie custom of then own country, and had sent 
their letters by the hands of men of no rank or consideration whatever, 
yet these par sous were not rejected by the Commodore. And when lie, 
dispatched his letter to the Governor of Pangomi, it was sent^ not by 
t ho hands of any such inconsiderable person*, but by tho otftoer next* in 
rank to himself, accompanied by ofliccrs ol tlm anny and of the Jlcot. 

.. Vet the G senior "of Kuu/ ■ u ) r< r uso all whmfhui.Mi 

to these officers, bearing a letter to him f< n the part of tho Brit Mi 

Government. 

U Go not only proaumod to refuse to them admittance, but he oOorcd 
to them insult and indignity. The lhd*'»ty < ; vern 0r did not approach 
them, as your servant* have falsely reported to your Majost 
officer was deputed to thorn. They were approached only 
Invest 5 bhoy were compiled to remain beyond tho door : ' VC1 ° 

publicly subjected to disrespect hmohniee, such as would h f ‘ v0 >eou 


No 
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d as ignominious by the meanest subordinate in your serv; 


The answer to this is, that tbo Governor’s visitors were informed 
by his servants that he was “ asleep,” which, between gentlemen in 
Burmah, was sufficient to avoid unpleasant eonsequcnees; and be¬ 
tween men of sense and of masculine characters, whether Burmese 
or British, who did not want to quarrel, it might have sufficed as 
an excuse for both parties to keep the peace. 

The letter of the Governor-General, after announcing to His 
Maj ;sty the formidable preparations that were going on, to 
61 enforce his rights and vindicate his power,”—preparations 
which, he added, would not bo suspended in consequence of tho 
receipt of the King’s letter, concludes with the following ulti¬ 
matum :— 

“ 1. Your Majesty, disavowing the acts of the present Governor of 
Ikingoon, shall, by the hands of your Ministers, express regret that 
Captain Fishbourxe, and the British officers who accompanied him 
were exposed to insult at the hand of your servants at Rangoon on 
the Oth of January last. 

“ 2. In satisfaction of the claims of the two captains who suffered 
exactions from the late Governor of Rangoon ; in compensation fur the 
loss of property which British merchants may have suiferod in tho 
burning of that city by the acts of the present Governor; and in con¬ 
sideration of the expenses of preparation for war, your Majesty will 
agree to pay, and will pay at once, ton lacs of rupees (one hundred 
thousand pounds) to the Government of India. 

“3. Your Majesty will direct that an accredited Agent, to be ap¬ 
pointed in conformity with the VTTth Article of the Treaty of 
Yaudnbuo, and to reside at Rangoon, shall be received by your 
Majesty ,-i servants there; and shall, at all times, be treated with the 
respect duo to tho Representative of the British Government. 

‘‘d Your Majesty will direct the removal of tbo present Governor 
b.'iiuro- ii. whose uduet renders it impossible that the Government 
o! "India tthould consent (■ any official intercourse with him. 

1 further nigot action, or ron'e.fpo)uloe:c, fch* :o condi- 

tions di.l) and shall be fulfilled on, or before, the 1st 

day G April flC vvg hostile operations shall be stayed, peace bet ween 
the 'hull |, e rimc ved, ami the King* ship diall be restored. 

• .bid i “nfcnught l»y former experience ; forgetful of the irresistible 
power ^ Iv.it /h arui: in India : and heedless of the many addi- 
tional P lt/ ° Uave 1 *{*n gi ven of its ni’.gsht, in tho successful 0 f 

the powoidu 1 . vM,Lf|,. s u) Bhm Lpure, of Scindo, of the Dikiis, and uf 
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other Princes, since last the Burman Rulers vainly attempted 
¥t the British troops in war-the King of Ava shall unwisely refuse 
ike just and lenient conditions which are now set before him, the British 
Government will have no alternative but immediate war. 

“ The guilt and the consequences of war will rest upon the head of 
the Ruler of Ava.” 


Let it be borne in mind that up to this moment the King had 
been charged with no unfriendly act towards the British Govern¬ 
ment. His former letter, and the disgrace of the Governor of 
-Rangoon, inflicted at our instance, had elicited the approbation of 
the Government of India, and of the British Ministry. Hay, in 
the very letter before us, the following tribute is paid to the 
“justice and sagacity” of the King :— 

“The reply which your Majesty addressed to the letter from the 
Government of India was, in all respects, worthy of a just and sagacious 
Rider. It admitted the justice of the claims which had been advanced, 
directed the removal of the Governor of Rangoon, and promised 
redress by the hands of a new Governor fully armed with powers to 
afford it. 

w That redress has not been granted by your Majesty’s servant at 
Rangoon ; on the contrary, gross and repeated insults have since been 
offered by him to the British Government, in the person of its office!*, 
and every amende has been evaded or rofuned.”* 


Let it also be borne in mind that in retaliation for the insult 
alleged to have been offered by ll is Majesty’s servant at; .Rangoon, 
we had already carried off the royal ship, and that the ubuve ulti¬ 
matum was the reply to an inquiry from tlicK mg, as to the autho¬ 
rity of Commodore Lambert, to commit that act of violence, but 
to which inquiry no answer was given ;—bearing all this in mind, 
there could be but one result expected or intended from this high- 
luuide l appeal to force against the claims of reason and justice. 
The Governor-General 1 h ultimatum was forwarded to Oolomd 
at Mfculmein; the same “ Taeetknys” crossed over from 
'Martaban to receive the despatch j the) 4 appeared to be much 
grioved t* its purport; it was at once forwarded to the mpb'L 
but no answer was returned 

It is no part of m y plan to give any account of the war which 
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ttoyfed; respecting which some particulars will he found in 1 
" irther papers relating to hostilities with Burmahpresented to 
Parliament during the present session. A war it can hardly bo 
called, a rout, a massacre, or a visitation, would be a more appro¬ 
priate term. A fleet of war-steamers and other vessels took up 
their position in the river, and on the 11th April, 1852, being 
Master Sunday , they commenced operations by bombarding both 
the [Rangoon and Dallah shores. Everything yielded like toy-work 
beneath the terrible broadsides of our ships. 1 be Burmese bad 
about n c < fair a chance of success in contending against our 
steamers, rockets, detonating shells, and heavy ordnance, of which 
they were destitute, as one of their Pegue ponies would have had 
in running a race with a locomotive. "Whole armies were put to 
the rout, with scarcely the loss of a man on our side; and forti¬ 
fied places, when scaled by a few sailors or marines, were found 
entirely abandoned. There is neither honour nor glory to bo 
gained, when a highly civilized nation arrays the powers of mecha¬ 
nical and chemical science against a comparatively feeble, because 
ignorant and barbarous people. There is small room for the 
display of courago where there is little risk; and even muscular 
force has not much to do with a combat, the result of which depends 
almost entirely on the labours and discoveries of tlie workshop and 
laboratory. There is no doubt then as to the result of the Bur¬ 
mese war. Our t roops may suffer from the climate, the water, or 
provisions; but tho enemy has no power to prevent their subduing 
and annexing the whole or any part of the country. Sut success 
Jwu'cver complete mil not obliterate one fact respecting the origin of 
the war. 


God can alone know the motives of man. But looking back 
upon th» nets of Commodore Lamim nr, T must say that hnd bis 
object in 

visiting Rangoon been to provoke hostilities, his conduct, 
jn fh’at precipitating a quarrel, and then committing an act of 
violence < ] ea( j f<> ft clearlljr collision, could not have been 

more ingonioualy f ralntJ( j to promote that object. 

It ha* ( n urged to vindication of Lord DAtnotrsm’fl part in 
those preect that owing to the anomalous relrrtons which 
exist belt'< the Royal Nmyand the Government of Tudia ; he 
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0 power to compel Commodore Lambekt to obey his ord) 
is true, and is illustrative of the absurdity of the double 
government of India. But this should have induced Lord 
Baliiousie in tho first place to have selected another envoy. 
India has a navy of its own. But where was the necessity for 
sending a squadron at all, until after a demand for redress had 
been made through a civilian, or at least a Company’s officer, who, 
like Colonel Bogle, understood tho customs of the country; and 
the more especially so, as it was the first complaint that had been 
officially presented to the Government of Burniah ? Besides, it 
was in the power of his lordship, after the first proofs of Com¬ 
modore Lambekt’s rashuess, to have withdrawn the instructions 
with which he sailed from Calcutta. Instead of which, not content 
with silently acquiescing in the proceedings of the Commodore, 
he adopted and justified his acts, with the full knowledge that ho 
thereby shared his responsibility. 

But there are other and very serious aspects to this business. 
Commodoro Lambekt, whilst owning no allegiance to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, made war upon the Burmese with the Queen’s 
ships, without having had any orders from the British Admiralty 
to enter upon hostilities-and the question nniurally arises, to 
what superior authority was ho responsible for the discreet fulfil- 


muut of the task ho had undertaken ? Why, m u stm-tJv profes¬ 
sional sense, to nobody. Acting under no instructions from tho 
Admiralty, and standing towards the Government of India “in 
the position of tho commander of an allied force,” f he was 
virtually irresponsible for the proper performance of the special 
duty which he had volunteered upon. It must be admitted that a 
state of things more ingeniously coutnud to euable llH to involve 
ourselves in wars, without the unpleasantness of feeling account¬ 
able Ibr (he con:i*.!que.uccs, could hardly he ‘•ongii i0( j i 

But tho “ anomaly” doe- not eud here. The most, important 
point remains to bo no'iced, 7! .^: war*;, got up a q u < h >u'u 


• This subject was n f e rred to in the- ll<v.« c of Lords, ;md th „ ai(0llli ,!y‘* 
pointed out by hords ami thl . Utt ir ul - v .|,“*u 

stated, that hrfore leaving th. bow" ot ' he had receive! n M»i-r 

from Lord DAUtovsiK, expressing ahopo that it Would, he rcun’di id under 
the new Charter Act. } r (lf: , ir<( t Mu<vh j >?h, !852 ^ 
f Lord Elle-vhokoucu, K 0U5 e f Lords, 2>ih March, I8u2. 
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q the teeth of instructions to the contrary from 
rernor-General of India, whose orders he is no motte bound to 


obey than those of the Emperor of China, are carried on at the 
GxpensG of the people of India. Hence the difficulty of rousing tho 
attention of the English public to the subject. We have an army 
of twenty thousand men now in Burmah, who have seized a terri¬ 


tory as large as England, and their proceedings have attracted 
less notice from the press and public of this kingdom than has tiie 
entry of a few thousand [Russian* troops into the, to us, far more 
inaccessible Danubian Provinces. And the reason is obvious. 
The hill for the payment of the cost of the Burmese war is pre¬ 
sented not to us, but to the unhappy ryols of Hindostan. To 
aggravate this injustice in the present case, it must be remem¬ 
bered that the war originated in a dispute between the Governor 
of [Rangoon and tho captains of a couple of English merchant 
ships. What exclusive interest had the half-naked peasant of 
Bengal in the settlement of the claims of Captains Sheppahd and 
Lewis, that he should alone bo made to bear the expense of the 
war which grew out of them P And not merely the cost of the 
war, heavy as it will be, but the far more serious burden to be 
entailed upon our older possessions in India, from the permanent 
occupation or annexation of the whole or a large part of tho Bur¬ 
mese empire. To the latter evil, growing out of our insatiable 
love of territorial aggrandisement, we shall probably be wilfully 
blind, until awakened from a great national illusion by some rude 
shock to the fabric of our Indian finance. 

It is now placed beyond a doubt, for we have it on the evidence 
of the hast India Company themselves, that our recent acquisi¬ 
tions of-territory in the East have been unproductive. Seinde, 
Sntlara, and tho Punjaub, which have been annexed at the cost of 
so many crimes, are one and all entailing a charge upon the Indian 
rewiior. Sht these countries are, as it were, within the basin of 
Hindustan, and lie contiguous to our possessions. But Burmah 
is no part of Hnidastmi. The people are semi-Chinese ; and as a 
prool low litib• intercourse we bare bed with them* tot may bo 
mentioned, ih u t iV ; lCll j A , rf ] Dalhotsik wished to print some pro 
cl.*iinflt ]0 ’- H ^ > h' dbirP'Titcd in Pegu, d was found that there was 
no pres# di ■ a loiuta where the Burmese character could bo primed. 
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distance from Calcutta to Rangoon by sea is as great as from 
* London to Hamburgh ; and it must bo borne in mind that troops 
in Burmah will be entitled to extra pay for being stationed “ be¬ 
yond sea,” which will add much to the expense of its occupation. 

Blit X need not press this view of the subject; for it is avowed 
on all hands that the acquisition of territory in Burmah is not 
desirable: and Lord Dalhousie recorded in express terms, at the 
outset of the contest, liis opinion, that “ conquest in Burmah 
would be a calamity second only to the calamity of war. And 
when contemplating the possibility of being obliged to extend bis 
military occupation even to the capital, he says, that, in such a 
contingency, (i the Government of India cau no longer regard its 
financial position with the confidence it is now warranted in 
entertaining,” and that instead of surplus revenue, we must in 
that case expect to hear of “ exhausted cash balances, and re¬ 
opened loans.”+ 

Yet it is not a little perplexing to find in the teeth of all these 
6olenm disavowals of a desire for seizing more territory, that the 
Governor-General’s policy aims directly at the annexation ol 
Pegu, and will admit of no other terms; and if u a real necessity 
for advance 1 ’ should arise, then, in spite of its ruinous conse 
quenccs, “ let us,” says his Lordship, “ fulfil our destiny, which 
there, as elsewhere, will have compelled us forward in spito of our 
wishes:”! or, iu plain English, lot us take the whole of Burmah, 
even if it should prove ruinous to our finances, because it is our 


destiny. 

Now, if we are to have credit for the sincerity of all this, 
what will he said of its statesmanship? 1 put aside the pre* 
tence of “destiny/’ which is not to be tolerated as a plea 
amongst Christians, however valid it u ay be in Mahometan 
casuistry. But where lies the necessity tor annexing any part of 
Burmah, if it he not our interest io do so ? I find hut one argu¬ 
ment put forth, but it is repealed iu a variety of forms we a re 
told, that if we do not seize a portion of the enemy’s territory wo 

shall bo disparaged in 1^ hx °*W words, i,a> 

(government ol India, with fcbrt-e hundred thousand troops :Mi( i 
backed by the whole power oJ *h° British empire, piirauo 1 P°* lc y 

* puilher papers, p. 44. f Ihi 1 P* s ' $ 1\ Further p»P cr: - 
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it will suffer in the estimation of the 
Burmese, who, we are told, have in the present war “ betrayed 
a total want of enterprise, courage, power, and resource; large 
bodies of them retiring at the mere sight of a steamer, or in the 
presence of a few Europeans as soon as they are landed.”* 
Admitting, I repeat, the sincerity of this argument, what shall 
we say of the policy which it seeks to justify ? Lord DALiiousin 
begins with a claim on the Burmese for le*3 than a thousand 
pounds; which is followed by the additional demand oi an apology 
from tlie Governor of Ban goon for the insult offered to our officers; 
next, liis terms are raised to one hundred thousand pounds, and 
an apology from the king’s ministers; then follows the invasion of 
the Burmese territory; when, suddenly, all demands for pecuniary 
compensation and apologies cease, and his Lordship is willing to 
accept the cession of Pegueas a “ compensation” and “reparation” 
for the past, whilst at the same time he pens long minutes to 
prove how calamitous it will be to us to annex that province to 

our Indian empire! Conceding, I say, the bond fidcs of all thh_ 

ought not wo to advertise in the Times , for a Governor-General 
of India who can collect a debt of a thousand pounds, without 
annexing a territory which will be ruinous to our finances ? 

But the fact is, and the sooner we all know it the better, nobody 
gives us credit for sincerity when wc protest our reluctance to 
acquire more territory, whilst our actions ore thus falsifying all our 
profit Hi on s,+ Nor, speaking nationally, are we entitled to such 
credit. 

* P. 06. 

t That the reader may sec how a policy which wo declare to be unpro¬ 
fitable to oar solves, in a pecuniary sense, weakens our moral influence in the 
i v- s of other nations, I give the folio mug extract from a speech, delivered 

i ’ • United Si a ber, 1859. 

“ Another of the native Powers of Hondo stun hits tailen before the march 
• ;i a grcut cnjujjioicial corporation, and its 8,000,000 or 10,000,000 of people 
h ,lVi ‘ f, ‘ swell llu! innuendo cong: gut ion of British subjects in India 
And whut do you think w;h the cause of the war which has just ended in 
the pw ibuvhw U p 0 f kingdom of Burmah ? The whole history of huuuui 
contests, since the dbpufr mg of the family of man upon the plains of SUinar, 
exhibite no un u i U)U , >iu j provocation, followed by such national punishment. 
Political arithmetic <ontuins no such sum as thatwhich drove England to 
tin's unwefoomc nunmure. Uni wo not the moot irrefragable evidence, we 
might wdl refuse to this story of real rapacity. But the fact is 



ous to its own interests, 
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>lic opinion in this country has not hitherto been opposed 
jmextension of our dominion in the East. On the contrary, it i? 
believed to be profitable to the nation, and all classes are ready to 
hail with approbation every fresh acquisition of territory, and to 
reward those conquerors wlic bring us home title-deeds, no matter 
I fear, how obtained, to new Colonial possessions. So long as 
they are believed to be profitable, this spirit will prevail. 

But it is not consistent with the supremacy of that moral law, 
which mysteriously sways the fate of empires, as well as of indivi¬ 
duals, that deeds of violence, fraud and injustice, should be 
committed with permanent profit and advantage. If wrongs 
are perpetrated in the name, and by the authority of this great 
country, by its proconsuls or naval commanders in distant 
quarters of the globe, it is not by throwing the flimsy veil of a 
<e double government” over such transactions, that wo shall 
ultimately escape the penalty attaching to deeds for which we are 
really responsible. How, or when, the retribution will react upon 
ns, I presume not to say. The rapine in Mexico and 1 ei u w 
retaliated upon Spain, in the ruin of her finances. In France, 
the razzias of .Algeria were repaid by her own troops, in the 
massacres of the Boulevards, and the savage combats in the btreels 
of Paris. Lot us hope that the national conscience, which lias 
before averted from England, by timoly atonement and reparation, 
the punishment due for im P . rial c rimes, will be roused cro it be 
too late from its lethargy, and put, an end to the deeds of Violence 
ami injustice whicb have marked every stop of our progress in 

India. 

. t ftl)le, that England went to war with Burmah, and annihilated its 
political existence, for the non-payment of a disputed demand of £990. So 
^ tht , London Times, the authoritative expositor of the opinions and policy 
of England. 4 To appreciate, 1 Fay- that impersonation of British feeling, 
‘ correctly the character ot this compulson bargain, the -reader mus' recollect 
that the sum originally demanded of tin; Burmese lor the indemnification * f 
our injured merchants was £990., and Eord J» u.hovsvr’s terms, even when 
the cans of our steamers were pointed against Kangoon, comprehended, In 
misidoration of the expenses of the r-xpeduion and 0 f compensation f«“ 
propertv. a claim only of £100,000/ H " *■ become sucA a i«np f * 

preach honnH’S to other nations up<m Ikinttrtitein*** and mod ration:' 


Richabp BAnarr t. Prnitf-r, Mark han<\, London. 
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BRITISH INTERESTS 




IN THE 

CANALISATION OF THE ISTHMUS OF SUEZ, 


CHAPTER I. 

It 1*3 scarcely possible to look at a map of the world without perceiving 
that there are two great engineering operations, of paramount intercut. 
*o all nations, which should he carried out, if possible. Two narrow 
‘^vips of land in iho W\ 4 and in the East intercept the (HJmmunicatfotW 
of important seas, and force tho traffic of the world into circuitous, 
expensive, dilatory, and, in many iustanccs, dangerous channels. One of 
these great barrier# in tho highway of waters is t!io Isthmus ot Pamumi, 
lhe other is the Isthmus of Sue*. Tho latter, we hope, is most, familiar 
lo tho majority of our readers, though probably under another name, and 
oontM oted with a :■ xuatior I altogot! t i >te i^n to 

Egypt. The 1st hum i of bir end the dlalricU adjoining nro tin j»l«*asaut 
land of Goshen, In wbi< h the children of I irnol received the pormW ion of 
tl, f i‘hnrofthn to .'well- a land of nbundanee, great in pnslurngo, nud 
faint.au tui i tt«* breed <f hone reared therein. This atrip of land, now 
ih di eted and barren, mid of the breadth of about eighty miles, divides tho 
Mediterranean from the lied Sea, and blocks up tho direct road from 
Europe to India aud Australia. Navigation, turned hack in this direction, 
i i i impelled to follow tho circuitous route round the Capo of Good Hope. 
It. has of lute years been proposed to shorten tho road to India aud Australia 
by piercing a canal, fit. for the passage of the largest ships, through the 
'Jrttlm.n of Sue/,, nml thu* ‘^able the regular rmnmereo a „d heavy good 
trafl!o of the world to folio*' Iho rou-o taken by the Overland Mad, am! 
fluri'l'j * 1 ‘ Gc‘s;f „ ^,.>r v dicr,' ' in,? °f tune and expense. W* ad 
* . t i ll' ci what ft great rovoi'di'.'U vlh’ctcd by the first, oponh'g ri 
Cverhmd Route to India. How much cl jer iho ties were drawn 
ihftt (h hint ' iiypho ;md iho ro ller . untry; how our India . 







a value before unknown, and how, ever since, British powe 
slant hemisphere became more consolidated, and its civilising action 
6re apparent, and at tho same time more real. Tims much good has 
been done by the successful plan (the credit of which is solely due to tho 
spirit, enterprise, and perseveranco of tho late Lieutenant Waghom) of 
shortening tho.route to India for passengers, for news, and for remittances 
of money and of small parcels of valuable goods. It is almost impossible 
to conjecture how far these beneficial effects might not be extended, if the 
whole of the traffic with the East and the Antipodes, shortened in distance 
by 5000 miles, could follow the short, expeditious, and safe track now 
reserved for the Overland Mail. Siuec the opening of that track, tho great 
task of t overing India with a network of railways has been commenced. 
Important lines of rail have already been opened in that country, and in a 
f« vv yeuTR- --tl\o companies being formed, and past successes stimulating 
to farther exertions—wo may expect to see all the important towns and 
provinces joined and traversed by lines of rail. The whole of the interior 
of India, hitherto closed against trade with Europe, will be opened and 
possibly we may find that the heavy goods traffic from that empire, tho 
trade iu bulky raw produce, will bo as important and remunerative as the 
hudo in those lighter and costlier productions which have hitherto formed 
}h- ; taplc of imports from India; not because these arc tho only produc¬ 
ts m, but becauso those alone could bear the journey from tho inland 
provinces to the eeabord. To mention a few articles only, it is not too 
much to fcay, that * gied future Wop«n to tho commerce in Indian cotton, 
T\ool, hides, and, strange as it may sound at th?j moment, in breadstuff*! 
The transport of these bulky goods to the sea is now possible, and a B bip 
c.umi through the Isthmus of Suez would shorten tb * voyage from tho 
Indian harbours by 5000 miles, make it more practicable for steam ,ship 0 
and sailing vessels with an auxiliary screw, and more safe and expeditioua 
for sailing ships. For the voyage to India, through the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea, is one performed within roach of good harbours, in oult.i 
"at i , and tranquil latitudes, and with convenient coaling station, at ihu 
uul, if need l.c, of almost every four day’s run. 

AVhafc wc have said of India is equally applicable to Australia. The 
irrtvoir of that continent, scarcely known, and altogether lost even 12 
• ,ii-j have oil ly just com rue i cod developing the msclvos; and those 
■vim watched the Australian trade from the beginning will hardly con - 
Undiol \ifl wlu.n wo nv that in 1870 that trade • 1 iiln ly to omploy four 
times the tonnage it employs at thin present moment. A 
im.roasit.g ,l ' rni-j cf tho Am i.-diati colonies must within a few year?:, 
,r,:d o 'in- (iu ?l .y demands upon imports from home. A population of 
labourers ..i u H 

resom r ‘ CK vi l h< 
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way —will soou dev clop a tho natural 
colonics, an .1 m l ratio in ’usi calinn produce, partly 

iiitrrnd Kt< • h.- ititorludc of the Id di -• .... vi.’ apidly i;; stum* 

'lUiiemdon^ ^• 1 M colossal, and aimo&t labutou;:. 'this is what c.ll 
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v ^.vc any experience of the subject plainly foresee; and to men 
lit with these matters, it is equally plain how much the opening a 


§L 


direct road between England and Australia would facilitate and increase 
that trade in heavy Australian produce, which will one day enlist the 
services of a whole commcrcud navy, tho fabrication of which will turn 
hamlets into towns, and afford labour and bread to thousands upon 
thousands. 

Thcso considerations almost force themselves upon the mind in 
contemplating tho direct ami easy routo which would ho opened to tho 
coramerco of the world by the breaking through of tho Isthmus of Suez. 
They nrn brought to public notice by the efforts made by a distinguished 
Frenchman, Mens. dc L ssops, to enlist tho sympathies of all tho civilized 
Tuitions of Europe iu tho great work of completing tho direct water -road to 


India and Australia. Thu interest which the British, of all other nations, 
has, or ought to have, in this attempt, is so natural and obvious that tho 
find announcement of this plan calls forth astonishment, not on account 
of its being formed, but on account of the man who forms it. Tho cutting 
a straight roud to India and Australia concerns, above all, the British 
nation; it may benefit other nations; it may i acre as.: the importance of 
the French and Italian ports iu tho Mediterranean: but it is Groat Britain 
which, of all others, must profit from any successful attempt to shorte n tho 
dUlanco between her ;*nd her dependencies. I i-> therefore astonishing 
that this plan, of all others so congenial to tho British mind and feeling, 
should bo matured and carried into execution by a Frenchman; that noun 
of tho countrymen of Waghorn should complete the work which lit com¬ 
menced. It may perhaps lessen our .urpriso to romvt on tho difficulties 
whieh Mr. 'Waghorn had to sum. m.t; tl ■> •'*•• * • 1 ‘<-»K .ran 

of officials, tl.diosUle ™oors • t » l • : ; 1' the iii.linv-, «l 

Moat Knfl«h«M «nd Bclchmea font a Wile too mtwh or 
v,hat Mr Wfljtl.oni •' l.»« l ■ < m- he ■ - i-f. rred on tho nation, >u,\ wlmt. 
Wu , I,;- r , , „d, U «t»vo; • til r thuc, moan*, ami enorgics to a #iroi) >r 


undertaking 

jMoiif • dc 1 . .‘imps is perhaps the only man who cun succeed in tho 
• t->k ho has in hand. A diplomatist, and h.iv g hold a high official 
position, ho can make his way in quarters which, tor years and years, 
might* remain iuacc - 1 o a pmm.er of humbler elation ; and i.is past 

c.\]m. f’enco cnabl.-s him to d-.fy tiv-t :1 ■ 'd ••in nuuticutioft whiMt would 
ua- ! 1 - time and energies f one of the *• '• ^ And though our 

! -itunl rifdov, iM.iy fehritik fu Pport to a Brin h 

ot jvet advocated by n foreigner, ’ '<d 1 ™ f r F efe that Mint foioiguer 

foil as in iho fooliito^ 0 p u:\ J h-c »*hman, eml '-it Muno. do L" *1 
1 ill cojiipb tes tho work which Mr. Waghovn o mn.auo^ 






CHAPTER II. 


Few of our reader*, if any, will deny the immense present, the incalculable 
prospective benefits, of the realisation of the projected Suez Canal. But 
to men who think and reflect, the question must naturally suggest itself, 
whether the thing is possible—whether it can be effected with the means 
which soicnco has placed at our dispooul; and whether the immediate results 
of 11»C undertaking would offer n x>roportionato reward to tboso whoso 
capital, industry, m.d intelligence are devoted to the execution of this 
great enterprise. That tlio canalisation of the Isthmus of Suez is desirable ; 
that, if effected, it would lessen tho distance and the risk of a voyage to 
India, Australia, and China; that it. would create new markets and fresh 
sources of supply; that it would consolidate and confirm the British power 
in India,—all this, wo believe, is indisputable and self-evident. But so 
distant from tho ordinary range of vision is the Isthmus of Suez —ko little 
ja generally known of its approaches, its soil, and it« adaptability for tho 
puipoeea of canalisation—that doubts as to the possibility of the under¬ 
taking 'll H :<"liuhb 1 li«l Almost fndttrM. 

r | ■ ■ i ii ' ■ upon 

VVhy has tho navigation of Europe, ibr the o hundred years past, 

taken tho route round the Cape of Good Hope, and why, supposing it was 
possible to cut through the Isthmus of Suez, has no dcn? r abb; uu under* 
taking not boen accomplished before this? I ho idea will also fmggunt 
iifiulf to the minds of tho majority of readers that them mu t. U> fernm- great 
obstacles in the way of the work proposed by Mons. de Let sops; for \u,lcsg 
r tth obfttiujlos existed, it will bo argued, tho canal through the 1 ulmnni of 
Snr z would have been made long ago. Eor centuries past tho configuration 
< f tlir. world has always been what it is now. For centuries past the 
IiU'.ujufl 0 - Suez was the only bur to a short cut from Europe to ihe * 
Indies; and if tho undertaking wore at- all practicable, it ought to, and 
it would, have boon carried out a couple of hundred years ago. 

Tho reply to this very reasonable doubt firstly, that ft couple of 
hundred y t>Wg _xhat oven a hundred years ago—the Ottoman Empire, of 
which Egypt, I nins apart, was hermetically ! ul ''1 against the trade and 
against traveller* fiom iho we.- urn v-rld. E v * n ft hundred y-vrs ago, no 
peiuriMi in w uij have been granted by 1,0 Eftfiliaa of Egypt t-r the r 
t<> n Uj v . or | in . n a sr ,d in dominions. A hundred 

years ago f Ottoman E pire and it.* depend* c mtimu 1 

thoir old £> ra otico of pinn y in tho \] • • lit.oiraiicaii FIom ; of 

galley* frn ,v * ^ffbuUnoplc, Bmyr -ib tho IWbaresquc Btnt.cs, n r *d th j 






^ sta of Egypt, carried on a perpetual warfare against the trading 
"of the Christian nations, and threatened even the coasts of Italy and 
France. A hundred years ago Great Britain had no military establishments, 
no squadron of war steamers, no fortifications at Aden at the mouth of the # 
Ited Sea. British power in India, at war at once with tho French and the 
native chiefs, was but a small and insecure holding. The islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago were hardly explored, China was hermetically scaled, 
Australia peopled by savages, and Japan a mere name and spot on the map. 
The nations of Europe, at war with one another, had no leisure to think of 
peaceful conquests over time and space. The Indian trade, then in its 
infancy, offered no sufficient inducement fur the gigantic undertaking of t 
crusade for the canalisation of tho Isthmus of Suez : for not lees than a 
crusade against the fierce and indomitable power of tho Turks, such a* 
they then were, would have sufficed for the undertaking. It wa3 necessary 
to conquer Egypt and to break the power of the Sultan, iu order to begin 
those works of canalisation, which now aro invited and supported by tho 
Viceroy of Egypt, who offers money, privileges, and armies of labourers to 
thoso who will undertake to pierce tho Isthmus, and convert his country 
into the highway to tho East. 

We need not refer to tho series of events which, during tho last 
hundred years, turned down tho ferocity of tho old Turkish Empire. 
Napoleon opened Egypt by tho battle of the Pyramid*; and dneo 1*:*!/, 
France, having conquered Algeria tho most powerful of tho Barbaresque 
States, has been extending her empire and that of civilisation on the 

Alg.Miwu oouot. Tuuia and Tripoli, ouoo lUo terror of ovary im-ivlmti'.itmu 

in the Mediterranean, arc now mere names of coord towns. The British 


empire in India comprises ono hundred millions oi subjects, and its 
influence reigns paramount over fifty m !lk Ji|tl 01 u dj |1 v d tributaries and 
allies. Chinn, ojiono I ah-.:.. * ■ "-.a-, routaii* '"'l !'-■« tlmu 

millions of inhttbiluuls, mclln.,1 U> iuJ.iulrv and JMioul.nrJy n.Mi. !t»l ... 
trail-. •' u .Iralia in v li..l rc all know it to he — ml cnoriUOUh coi.tinciil, 
fact acquiring u tv^rojujau population, and with reaonreos tho coumuuuv. 
meul only of whose development has been the greatest commercial event 
<>i‘ the century. A hundred years ago tho J jthmus of Suer, Conul could 
not huVG boon effected without oc, and it 

would have given a short route to a disputed territory in India, to tho 
closed ports of China, and the howling savages iu the forests of Australia 
At tho present day, the prop*is?d * anal has no serious political obstacles 10 
cnoouider, and it offers to nhuitou, by 6000 miles, the distance between 
Europe and the five huudred millions of human being* inhabiting lTuul -dim 
iiud Obinn, and the still more iropoiu.nl and rapidly iuoxeaaing popu!aii»n« 
of Australia. 

AVhat we have said will J {o couvhice earueet m.d '»n»r rtrlinl 
inquirers mod il is i«> -.1 no wo adureSH t m of tho x ‘ u 

tho great work which \ u} *. de T-^:^ Up vu ’t' JV vf tl,a 
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ions of Europe was not executed a hundred years ago. History] 

Y\ ;t» it is now, ripe for it. 

But it will he tiaid that the Ottoman empire, that Egypt, waB not at 
* ull times closed against the enterprise and industry of the West, and that 
in the earlier ages thoro were many periods in which no obstacles existed 
to the piercing of tho Isthmus of Suez. This is certainly true, and 
accordingly wo find that the junction of the Mediterranean and the Bed 
Seas by a navigable canal has occupied all the great men who have 
reigned in, or who have conquered Egypt. A canal, not inch d sirr.ight 
across the Isthmus of Suez, but one communicating with tin- Nile, v, ,> in 
existence in ancient times: first, for a period cl’ on-, hundred yv.irn, down 
t j about tho middlo of tho ninth century before the IPrgira , secondly, tor 
a period of four hundred and fori} -five y- ars, from the reign of (ho first 
•ucoo-j or# of Alexander the Great, down to about the fourth century 
b. foro the fT«.-gir t », and thirdly and lastly, for a period of one hundred and 
thirty years after the Arabian conquest. 

Napoleon, upon his arrival in Egypt, in)mediately organised n com* 
mission of engineers to ascertain whether it would ho possible l<> 
re-establish the ancient channel of navigation. The question was resolved 
m the afilrmative, and when the learned M. Lepero delivered to him the 
report of tlic commission—juBt at the time when the advance of tho 
English, and tho intrigues hatching against him In France, compelled 
him to relinquish hij coi.qu^ts in Egypt—he said, “It is an important 
affair. It is not now in my povat to accon.plish it, but the Turkish 


(i ->vcriiM<rd xcHt pi rZ aps one do/ oi<\ di ,>r<: crration oral it * yl or ,j to tie 
execution of this prop.dT 

The Vicoroy Mekomot Ali, who did so much for the development of 
the resources of Egypt, cherished tho plan of a caml: ration of the Ibthiuus 
? } but during hi the political condition of his country Q tiC t 0 f 

tJ10 rilutes of Europe was such that tha execution oi the plan wns.utr gethcr 
cut of (bequest-ini . M«heiiuit Ali had to fight for his rights and \ rivdi.g^g 
tn a Vicoroy: while acknowledging the siiherninty of the Porte, he had to 
r< j-ukf (lie ruii.-..- H-' orforeneo of the IHvnu in tho internal administration 

of Egypt. • was hir to seek out and revive the last faint ti ees of that 

n . h irrigrdi- M 

Ec'yjd the granary of the adjacent countries and of Europe. It was 
jji: to send Ida h ulwu -wages to Paris and London to hav. d*cm 
aiucmti-rl a n q i, .-if. rme ’ into physician* ..n ; n«;or6, architects, and 

uoldio'M. way }^\ . j >f( >pa ro ]ii H country for railway and extensive 
uystenii. op irrigation, Tho result w th- pariiul oi.liivauon of Egypt, in 
©nciont tnj>. jj,, Jn ilful, in modern. history (j, moat bunou of 

cmintnvt At t ]>V ::not moment a railroad connect:-; the chief ci(-»v, 
uud tW* ratl ad ijg course of extension u nor i ’ it too much to 
UifiaiptE- ‘l i| «i)| ; in due tune, ho exu-ndud t-o Aden. At thh moment 
Egypt* U1 r<-d y'!»ra »r. ».«. rouble only lo adventurous 1 a a l ,crJ 
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fc/Brucc kind, is the highway for pa spongers, letters, and light goj_ 

ndia. Thanks to the enlightened and vigorous administration of 
ehcmet Ali, tho ground is prepared for that greatest work of all, which 
v, ill open tho Reel Sea to tho trading ships of Kurope, and make Egypt 
really and truly the highway to India, Australia, and China. 

Wo have said that tho first survey of the Isthmus of Suez, known in 
modern times, was made by a commi ion of engineers, appointed by 
Napoleon. The labours of this commission were carried on amidst tho 
din of warfare, in hurry, under all tho privations which the French army 
had to encounter while inarching through and camping in deserta, and 
with rudo and unreliable instruments. It is not, therefore, astonishing 
that tho report of this commission should contain souk inaccurate or 
erroneous statements, and among those was one which though Napoleon 
certainly did not consider it conclusive against the practicability of tho 
undertaking, lias yet, in after times, been frequently quoted for the purpose 
of demonstrating Iho insurmountable difficulties tho project would havo 
to encounter. This statement is, ilml the level of the Red Sea U e.uud* 
dcrably higher (by nearly 10 French moires) than tho level of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. It was argued, and with somo show of rout n, that upon opening 
a canal between the two seas, tho waters of tho Red Seu would ru ,h will 
irresistible forco into iho Mediterranean, to tho utter dcstiuc'i .. of tho 
works. More careful surveys which have since bec-u cxecut* 1 under 
circumstance.) most favourable to «-orr<ctm have altogether dir proved 
this uascrtilou of Napoleon’s ongluucrs. In 1817, a society, established 
for the investigation of tho Isthmus of Sue . and presided over by Mc^.r 
Ncgrclli, R. Stephenson, and TaJahol, c aused, a complete survey to bo 
liuulo of tho Isthmus. It was found il ,n (!; biu' ■ u* • 1 •„ iv.-'oi the v/.p: : i 


of the Mediterranean d tho Rc . * a i h 1>» l 1, ’ ’• ■ •' . A the ;*. h :i ;.j 
about 2b metre - hi/de r tlnm thorn* <•» ’ho A-iuur ! hu coi tt-ame.c f ibis 
result 1 1* the survey - i 18/.' va» piwvd by unothe cuiv.-y made in h .Kl, 
at tho ins ten co of Mon ;Sul the t barul-Gonoml of France in hgj pi.* 


* Tli« 'oriikt »i <* m* > in ism. li nmUi^l In favouc i tlio sunryori of 1&4i. ?'«, 
jlu. um \> lovtb* onl> cliffy •• l*t7 fi«mi lUtvmof 18|7. aiul fch«. the<4 lr.fl 

J.elwf.ru the »i.*lJoti f ui Iho ipiny ».f iho J- l' l at Sun,-. un-l h.v v. * i j| U i\ ( ail. rrui-%,.r J 

metre* *!»»», tmu-'irt *»f *J uioUv cl > , f, uu.l )»j the oj>or»Ovm in 1«I7 v b‘*y* oh thi 
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CHAPTER III 


M. de Lesseps, tlio first who, in our own times, mooted the question of a 
ship canal across the Isthmus of Suez, travelled in Egypt in IS,; 1. lie if 
an old friend of tlio Viceroy, Mohammed Said, and hia visit to Eg\ l* was 
made in consequence of an invitation ho received from that prince, who, 
upon his accesbion to power, desired to avail himoelf of the advice oi 1 1 is 
friends among the Statesmen of Europe, for the advancement and the 
civilization of the country lie wus called upon to govern. Mehomet All 
iti his time, hy energetic and sometimes by cruel measures had roused the 
population of Egypt from the poverty, the neglect, and the barbarism of 
centuries. Mohammed Said, pursuing the same object, in a milder and 
moro enlightened spirit,, desires above all to regenerate and develop those 
natural resources which made ancient Egypt a land of poaco and plenty. 
On the tour which tho two friends made through the Viceroy’s dominions, 
the subject of the Suez Canal was first mooted between them; and, in 
consequence of a lengthened and animated discussion on the subject, M. 
do LtP.scps, accompanied by two of the Viceroy’s engineers, made an ex¬ 
ploring expedition over the whole of tho Isthmus. The report of the 
engineers was favourable. Its sum and substiu.ee was to the effect that 
“a maritime canal, direct from Suez to Polusium, ninety miles long, ,V,0 
fect wide at the waterline, and 2G feet deep, was practicable, and ought to 
he constructed.” The Viceroy, on receiving this report, ox pres >ul a »l-_ iro 
to have tho labours of his engineers submitted to the judgment f en¬ 
gineers chosen from England. France, Holland, Germany, and Italy. ^ 
Commission of Engineers, selected from among the authorities oj lho pro- 

fission in all countries of Europe 0 was consequently selected, under tho 

uu.'picot) uf M. do Lesjeps; and this commission proceeded to Egypt in 
autumn, U'55, and examined tho localities, and effected surveys, borings, 
and Acer 'ling-:, along the whole length of tho track of the proposed canal, 
and. m t.| UJ portions of tho Mediterranean and tho IUd Sea into .Ja ike 
‘ ,UJlvJ to open. The report of this commission was handed ' i <- 

roy on Uio 3d January, 1 o5fi. It dcciatos that the direct 4,ln * ^ Wn* 
alum to Hue/, is the only solution of tho problem, ai ' J ” no 

1 “ - <%ii)g ni’c Oic names of the j r, uf tlii» ^ ‘ ''ni* -t . 2j ^ E-^huad, 

iteurtel »>»'•! M ! f 0! - HolIunO. Mvnlurr Comad, ' ''^Jftooer of * atcr ‘ Sf '•«: ' >• 

1,05r 1 a £. Chief Kiif:inter ot the llydnuille ^ 'dta a, p flli ,i '^nrfa, Herr 

.-.’og.llH. oi Aurt .un railways for Sur'HnJ*. ,, Snu , nnrt 

1 ll> nr <u T mn . fur rrM ,^ Ji ncrtWUd. !> H ]!cc t ul ..J e nt ,U,tI 

tt»«< i»uncN ° 1 ' li,,u v>' ^»l nigh'* ar.t M. jJvi ^ou. hnghivJv, II) tlrofrrai'f ' l t,JC h»-j'cn*J 




,/ho execution of the maritime canal is easy, and its success certai 
» >L1 « that the two harbours required to ho constructed at Suez and Pelu- 
sium present no extraordinary difficulties. TTpou the report of tins Com¬ 
mission, the Viceroy signed n charter, authorising M. do Lessops to form 
a company for the construction of a ship canal joining the Mediterranean 
to the Red Sea. This charter is, of course, conditional on the ratification 
of the Sultan, who, as Suzerain, has a voico in a matter so strongly nu' - r. 
ing the prosperity and greatness of Egypt. As, however, the obtaining 
the Sultan’s formal consent is a mere question of time, we can proceed to 
give a summary of the contents of a document which is destined to exer¬ 
cise so vast an influence on all nations of the world. 

The Universal Company to bo created by M. dc Lcssops, is to he 
formed with the concurrence and by the co-operation of all natio: -■ vt 
Europe. This company is authorised and shall be bound to execute the 
following works:—1. A canal navigublo by large vessels, between Sm <>n 
the Red Sea and the Gulf of Pelushun in the Mediterranean. 2. A canal 
of irrigation adapted to the river traffic of the Nile, joining that river i » 
the above-mentioned canal. 3. Two branches for irrigation and supply, 
striking out ot tlio preceding canal in the direction respectively of Sues 
and Polusium. Tlr v works ahull he completed within six y< :u >. l' u, ir- 
lifths of the workmen employed shall be natives ot Egypt. The company 
shall, moreover, L*o bound, if ngeessar , to construct a harbour of refry * at 
the entrance of the maritime canal into tbo Gulf of Pelu; imu; and t<> i.n- 


prove the port and roadstead of Suez so that ir shall equally affinal :i i- 
tcr to vessels. The Egyptian Government al-\> stipulate, that for the i 1 'ht 

Of passage through tho canal, the maximum u»Il ahull l»« ten iruinv. ’ r 

nieurttrctuciil ton on ..hq-a, and i * r bead on pm • ; . and ii o .. . , I. 

itself a claim of 1C por c«uU on tlie nett p.oflU of sery your. 

The-'O 01*0 the. ai V n!.Ua,nj against the company, and to lie*. mn.t 
bo added the imp .riant clause, that the canal from Sue* to PeliHiutn , ,'i 
alwav .remain • p< n as a neutral passage to every merchant ship cm.-. in ; 
from uuo sea to another, wilhoiH any di-tin tion, exclusion, or prclhrcnce 
of pci sons or nationalities* 

The grants and concessions made by the Viceroy are: the grant l«> 
the company, free of impost oi rent, the ire and enjoyment of ah Ittffils 
uiot the property of individuals, which may be touud necessary h r Em 
construction of the canal and lU dupe ode nciaa; also, tbo use and eidnjr> 
moat of all waste lands, the prop rty of the Crown, which shall hov * n 
irrigated and cultivated under the auspice-of the company. Th• *••»** 
pan * shall have the privilege o. dr: wing troin fho mines and qunnl* • " f 
the Crown, without pitying duty, imped, or oompon t v a ii olIj u ll 
material*’ for the cuustruclion and » ■amtcimueoof the works and inti'' 1 ' 

,if the under*aking. They ba v ab o the 1 Hji 1 oi importing hc« • , d*».N * 
all the ivineldnoy u: d * .• ,rial« they u ay reqa - . qq,., , L *»f C • 

; fixed H 99 y 'X', renewable under curtain *omlltiot». 
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e Lave perhaps unduly drawn upon the patience of our readerk 
hg these Rtateinents. Our object was to give ample evidence of the 
anxiety with which the present ruler of Egypt, intent upon developing the 
resources of his country, incites the assistance of the West. The Viceroy 
of Egypt has, moreover, laid the financial basis of the undertaking, by con¬ 
stituting himself the first shareholder of the company to the amount of 
• * 0 , 000,000 francs, or .€ 1 , 200 , 000 ; and, encouraged by his example, the 
E jyptian army—the troops which conquered on the Danubo at Kalafat, 
and defended Silistrin—have made a subscription of €80,000. And the 
Viceroy has also promised to supply the Company with whatever number 
of native labourers their engineers shall consider necessary lor the works 
at the diiily pay of 8d. per man—a higher wage than has ever been given 
to native workmen. The * lauso in the charter stipulating that four-fifths 
oT f.hti labour?' i employed on thu works shall he natives of Egypt, coupled 
vi’h t!i-' j>r* iui v» of supplying the number of labourers required by con- 
uciiptlon, Is pt ihaps the most, substantial benefit which the Viceroy con¬ 
fers upon the promoters of the undertaking. Independent of the very low 
pay of fid. per man—which, however, is considered as liberal in the ex¬ 
treme by the natives—the transport of many thousands of European E- 
hourers to and from Egypt would in itself involve an enormous expense. 
Besides, the climate of Egypt is such that Europeans cannot work there, 
at least not in summer, wliilo disease and death would be rife among an 
army of navvies, unaccustomed to change* of climate and of habit* ’.ho 
rc'uoo of that Bohriety which is on essential condition to health in the 
East, white tho fellahs or native workim u of Egypt arc nkilftil ami experi¬ 
enced in the execution of earthworks. To quote a great and respected 
authority:—“No nation can more easily, or on more favourable terms 
furnish disciplined armies of robust, active, and intelligent workmen 
equally fit for tho construction of canals, for hydraulic, arul for agricul¬ 
tural operations.” ° 

The Austrian Government justly appreciating the benofils to ho do- 
lived from M. de L -rep*’ H.-heme, In; become ashareholder to the amount 
of on milio'ii "I pound*, to V > allotted to the Chambers of Commerce uf 
Tihvtc. nod \ eiiioo. The Government of Holland h:n appointed a Com- 
ini: i n f" decide on the extant in which tho Dutch nation is to participate 
ii. Mm midriM iking. Tin Eiitish Government ha*, up to tho present, 

:Mi-.il tho r homo with a want of sympathy, amounting to iuditfbn nco, 
M "' wl« n thv quoKtion was mooted at tho late Conference.’ at Paris, Lord 
(Imcudoii ii-Timed entering upon its d^cuesion. 


n>c Hi* 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The works to bo executed for tho canalisation of tho Isthmus of >Suez arc 
certainly great, and • 

Tho estimates of the Commission of Engineers fix that capital at eight, 
millions of pounds—about the sum expended on the railway from London 
to York, or tha* from Paris to Lyons—about tho sum which England and 
France i pent each month during tho Crimean expedition. It may ho said 
I hat engineers' estimates have hut too frequently proved deceptive; that 
very moderate sums wero often mentioned as required previous to tho com¬ 
mencement of great works, but that the undertaking mice in program, it 
was found out that a sum far exceeding the original estimate would bo 
necessary hr its completion. Example arc odious, imd ue refrain from 
qu-jling cases of iho kind which oh. rudo them: elves upon our recall, etiou. 
A multitul of such ca .a will readily suggest themselves to every man 
who has been interested in railw ay speculations: for tho history of railway 
umre especially abounds in eases of insuffin. ut etiiiuates. Hut 1 1 tlionld 
h<j recollected that in the construction of railways, engineers and ula* 
tors h ut to pay for their apprenticeship—tho difficulties ns well M the 
uvlvant; ges of railway traffic w ero at ono time undur-o*; imiited, until nje. h r 
uppreeiutiou of either was uught by i v peri nee. 'i Ju* digging of nn.aU 
ft* construction of jetlic* 

r, l ; oh worke is well knn. n, .«nd ■ * - *'»».' iri1 wj-y ha - i 
faith may bo placed in the ••.liuiuics .-»»* to 1- i houitl-I l y the 

construction of tbu Smu G*wd -framed m i ’ « 

. ■ . 

be i, edit of cho fldvie* ft - • ngiueor.:, equally t m incut in their profession, 

• 

vu ,i ft |\u .'her proof tl«nk the estimate f right millions of pc in dri i* correct 
it, given by tho Viceroy of Egypt, who hn undertaken to complete tho 
tvvo fresh. wa Uit canals at bis own expense, and in hand them ovef to tho 
company fm* vh? i-urn set down i«i the o.timiUc •• f the (V ;iljj j j on 0 f 
J*!ugin«cv3. So that, if the so c'.immtefi arc too low, it is tli, Vi crey v.lio 
w jU have to bear tho brunt *-f mo mifelah* thiu « unfitted. 

That ho estimates aro not h>o low, and that, indspendont of tin* 
h .nefits to trade ;u \ civiliza* iou to lc eted from tho Suus Canal, H‘- 

undertaking rests upon a sound coniine viid b.v u, is proved by the mid * 
hum with which tho «JovovnuicD * r and great capitalists ,q- q 1G ( •. , m 
ha\ e oouio forward to subsonl^ Lko inn ' Ji; JiCOc ‘ u y for the v ■.<> ■< 

(Le project. By hr tho great* i v << ft eight lt n! in 



Jly subscribed. As tbe company is to be an universal one— as ^ 
ei^irablo that all the nations and Governments of Europe should be amo 
lu shareholders and directors—shares to the amount of £1,000,000 have 
been reserved for Great Britain, while an equal amount has been allotted 

4 o TTriAicwb. f.ti tjdv<>ct*. 4 vv'vg t' t 4scL.1t3f1.vb o - ? th-3 Svj.' / L&ti il \t 7<3 *•" 

intention whatever to excite a demand for these shares, or to recommen* 
their purchase to the British public. The reasons which make it dcfir. > 
that the scheme should he fully understood and appreciated, are not com 

!"«' politics T!r | • * :i-'lb ••• fi41« |U! 1." ! 

fileiim Nitvigntlou Companies lms, in pari, been given} norw ) nn ‘ r 

Puuat, to Buy that if tUo almroB or the Suw Caual Wuro l. . ofl.t 
Market, tlio instinct* of speculators would soon load to tlicir upproprm ion. 
The difficulties in the way of the execution of the Suez Canal, as we under¬ 
stand them, are entirely of a political nature. It is not money that is 

V,anted, hut the .. lion of (lie Sultan mid the eoncurrcuoo of the British 

Government. 

Wt, hm «h>My -'■<('<1t» rim f« f t MM tho Buftm, <■ • Simm of 

r.gyi't, 1. r* k fi-fVtvf- :u rJl foniter* so nearly & Rod tine tho p’ • 

•A‘ I hut country. Since thcro cannot Le two opinions on the advantnj" 
that would nccruo to Egypt from the execution of tho project; &inco the 
Isthmus of Suez Canal would mako Egypt the connecting link between 
Europe and indin, Australia, .iapnn, and China; elude the oxcculion of the 
project would supply the desert districts of Egypt with water—tho only 

wanted I'J icrdoiu llui» to U'mu* uiu w id nud far faiund ftir»»I * t> ,* H‘»d 
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0 ] n oo tho power and prosperity of so important a province au Egypt Jiiuat 
of neccHflity pdd to the power and prosperity of tho Turkioh empire, ifc 

.1 , ■ t . i n . ..i j. 11 ..i l.. . , ..i ..i.i_..til v 


would fuiM.i that the BtilUii'e Government, of all oilier*, should #i 
(■rasp at the means of increasing tho prosperity of to important u proviuoo 
as Egypt undoubtedly is. And in this light did Abdul Medjid consido 

tu Bcliutuo ut Llio cttuiiil.ttliun or tho IsUunuo of Buy. wl„ u tho d.lulU o 

tlmt Bchemo were first communicated to him by M. de Lessopa. But. smeo 
la.-.i year invidious cuudhcIs have madetheiUBclvcs heard at Con .uiti.t pc, 
ulll l I.uw ll.ut Lht. lichen n ii ripti for execution, tho Sultan, as ra. 
a,(on uot indeed rofuiio bia consent, but lor the present he withholds 
Smu« of liv Miimtors arc of opinion that the Sublime Boric lias to con 
plain of a want of deference in tho promoters of the scheme. The iirafc 
fel< ]v>, they Bay, ought to have been taken at Constantinople. CPher high 
d ;mUlrica tho Turkish empire there are who grudg tho largo share ol 
i 'dependence j a matters of internal administration which has enabled 
Mohoimd, Ali, and his successors, a-, hereditary ^ icoroys of Egypt, to reclaim 
the country Aom the ,suite of poverty and barbarism in which it had c.imk 
during th 0 veign of the Mameluke Beys. Those Minister* forget that they 
have to thjmfc - t j,. convention on which tbo present vieeroynlty of Egypt 
in ba* t *i, !•;•,)important internal roforu* i which havo ramie that oountry 
. at one tm 4 e unproductive of money -n udejwu source of wt*Uh and 
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length for the Turkish empire. They forget that it is owing tok 
ent form of G-ovcrnmonfc in Egypt, that that country is enabled to pay 
a large annual tribute to tho Sultun’o oxelictpior, and that during tin? war 
with Itussia, before tho Western Powers stepped in to protect the Sultan, 

thd V toy o? I-, ’ y i»• inotsc-y, .-htjw. y. r : *, ... army o< 10,000 

pinked troop*. {o enable nis .Suzerain to narry on tb° war, mul d' fl 1 ' I 1 ’ ‘ 
capital. All these nbetantiat hotwftU, for which ttutnUc arc dn» to tho 
system of government, which in leas than forty years wrought sucli miracles 

in llgypt, «:e diamganied. and OmoUl opinion at OouaUnllu 'ple i.a uvpi'mp 
tO tll^ t>d’Clltl‘)li 'if Ilia Suer Cannl, henauto tho cxc« nti n of that proj% M 

might possibly muku Egypt loo prosperous .vud lmLputidotil. Tliotigli 

n- hu rod of the fidelity of tho present Viceroy, they pretend that wealth 
and pro/perity might possibly inspire his successors with a desire of com¬ 
plete independence. They forget that the chief powers of huropo are 
already guarantees for the strict fulfilment of tho compact between (he 

Once- (>rn of Mohamet All and then Bu/.oralfi, the Sultan, ntid tlmt th • 

!■ Omni* of Suez CanaU impossible unwfss its neutrality Is guaranteed by 
1 ho cii.ct powers of Europe would bo an additional pledge for the n n 
iinuancjof that relation, which has already made i ypt the utaiiisl.iy A 
the Turkish empire. 

Tt wilt bo enid that then© nru irmttrm in which we cnnnoi pvHrn 1 
interf ere, and that whatever difference tbero may exist on tho subject oi 
the Suer t’anal must he loft to the Sultan and his vapoal, the ^ iccroy of 
i^gypt. Util it should not be forgotten, tho.* tho opening iv direct . > >p 
route to India nnd the East generally, is a question which concerns all the 
ii illotis of Europe, and that thfi Hfludi nnu u», n < po •< - - .• I mI|»i 

and tho greatest trader with the Un t. ai* muio mo u ji .U lu It (bmi ..uy 
‘jdier nation. If, Lhereforo, il »’> f* nuJ that th 

tintm* m CoiitH ' <in -1--1 ''' Wsyt* 1 - '" i[ «f« " v. 

ptfutl..nulL*S rto wia aurtil.v uidllh I l advluu Hint m . •»,. 

n.nod this right In matters uf communication I Ur ugh 
lh„ war with Ktiasiu enabled England and Prune© to 
(>ii iho ffratitudo of tho Sultan Wo arc more than «scr 


I'm mu ui.it I 'M. O' 
strut c. Wo haven a 

Egypt, long y> f" “ 

cutablo h 


juatltlod lu Aborting It now. 

.1 tut * wo repeat it again—onr Oov- lumont, far from au) porting tho 
isthmus of Suez Canal »!• Constantinople, declined—at tlio iWh; cotifor- 
cnoe?- -to enter into a dwuuision of tho subject, or to ou t .,pp n . 4 ,q. 
important question of nu European guarautr ‘ for tho neutrality of !hn 
pr01 . ^cd canal between the MediKurmu-im und the Ued s,. u . 
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Wr have endeavoured to show the advantages likely to result from the 
/•noflisation of the T thmus of Sue/: advantages in which all the nations 
<jt Europe are declined to participate, hut of which hy lar the great 
: hare must fall to Groat Britain, the possessor of India and Am ir din, and 
the greatest trader with China and the Indian Archipelago. W e have ah o 
described tho leading features of the undertaking, nml shown that neither 
in the magnUml'* nor lli" oxpenco ul Uj works can tho Isthmus of feuoz 
CllU al ho considered us an adventurous, unprecedented, visionary, and im¬ 
practicable scheme. On tho contrary, the works to bo executed have, in 
ox tout and difficulties, frequently been equalled, and in some cases sur¬ 
passed, by the railway works of England and France, and few of the first- 
rate harbours on tho coasts of cither country are what they aro without 
jetties and breakwaters, at least as expensive as those planned for Sue/, 
and Pclusitmi. Wo have shown, that in an engine.-riug p dm. «.f v! -v, the 
v hi rue of the Isthmu s of 8m z canal ha »' >od the test of tho inquiries 
uhlulncd the sanction of tho aok-st engineers of the rldef countries of 
i;.j q-M.;, thru, it piv..'.p< aluo to trade 1ms been acknowledged 1»; tho 
hon.ty euneuftencc of tho East India Company, au<i that tho commercial 
soundness of tbe schcmo lias, as it were, produced tho capit-al qui < 
without tho necessity of nn appeal to the speculators on th Stock Ex¬ 
change. Ueoce it appears almost incredible (hat a scheme, so easy of 
execution, of each certain and profitable returns, anrl promt in* neb vast 
benefits to Kntopo and the Mast, should have met with an opposition so 
determined a. that v.Moh it ! as been tbo fa'" of the Suez canal I’i eject 
. ii-mu i"r. W« do not allnd to tho objections raised at Constantinople. 
Turin: It ofTniuls, like tholr b ter , muy now and then rtbjuOt to improve- 
in. ul.'. It i* their nature >o do no. But whatever oldicl. . the Sultan s 
Ah .i n an ul pr *nt place io tho way id M. do Eer iepM and tho \ i cfOy ol 
l!gyph v. luivo no dm I t but that dr o obriiacUu will bo mmn anted, 
and Ibid, - t\ pside- >i ; >u, tl» • Lilian's Cabinet will under, and Ihul tbo 
bder «|, 5 0 f Turkey, as wrll as of Egypt, are hound up in the ixcmi 
tw*n of ri. Sue* (tin,a!, h is a fact i.hfi. the / l ' J 1 .i-onally, and tUi 
liuiuy momhi. H 0 f hits Cabinet, a. c in favour ‘‘ thin and any me^urv 
C nli*ulahd f ., , ,^, rovo t | l( > f ,^t« of Egypt, and r^wnni the fidelity of 8«id 
J’hhIuV ■•lb' m Ihit, wt: regia. I to h»v > h ■**» aluo t: tact ikal the 

olmfaoteH ? it t,h * project encountered at ( 'onataktlnoph: iro imiinljr 

lirUiwh ill teredo- ♦ »h„ :-alU. t’tj Court, roju’^CLU nothing but b"‘ °' v ' 
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.iy animosities ami jealousies. Among liis colleagues and patrons Kji 
and there is tko same repugnance to the scheme, but its manifestation 
nT more cautious. Wo could understand such a repugnance on the par! 
of Austria or Naples. But that the British Government, of all others, 
should have refund to discuss the political questions connected with this 
undertaking is a circumstance suggestive of the most serious reflection. 
It shows once again that iu the present apathy of political parties, nothing 
like energetic action is to he expected from men in office, li is true that 
Mr. Waghcrn's scheme of the overland route had in its time to contend 
with a similar indifference in high quarters, that lie and his project were 
beforo the public lor many years before tbe Government of the day con¬ 
stated to even look at the matter, and that it took near < wordy yoars, and 
three Parliamentary Committees, before the overland route was officially 
recognised and supported. But it might have been expected that the very 
success of the overland route, that its great, almost incalculable benefits, 
would have : moothed the way for and opened official understandings to 
the importance* of M. do Lcsscps’ Sobemo, which is nothing oh o but a 
proposal to make the overland route practicable for the whole of the cam - 
mg trade between Great Britain and her Indian and Australian Coloim». 
ll'C' the prehe at Govcrntnout fully appreciates the ndvan'-igr., ( !' the 
overland route is shewn by the fact that the now cord met for riming 
imub between England and Australia, made this year, expressly in sb. 1 r, 
that the mails shall go \ / Egypt, and that under this condition nlor.o an 
annual subsidy of ),000 is paid by Govern rent to the Company which 
has undertaker the oarrying of those znaile. And yt t the Government, 
when desired to give tin ir support to n • Hi* me of op. map J.is vhnrl route 
to trade and commerce in gernn 1 1, fi ■ -■ »b* :• • Mi. pi. ti n, ju 

oounexiou With thu s In* .id ’! h* 1 " 1’ ,: 't" • • ' - «’f I H 

the proposal of tko Sue. Canal In nrt* com bah no 
urged inopposit * » • • ' ■ 1 U P io Ul * bord Paluterid. n »t . Wm 

colleagues refuse l • «y anything on the .subject. . % 

\\ Idle thi* »• the pmilioa ttkon officially by r ' Government, a 
Tiuvrki d hontdity to the chcmo of the Isthmus of Suez (.'anal baa been 
hIdvii l y- peiiodicnl, wbirli, though not a Government organ linam'l . < 
proi«‘ ?ed to fihupo its course according to the direction 0 f ihc wind in 

l». !( vu S .r< n. • ml \HilUl ill ' >/, ft. *•,' y ;i( , ,, ;ilw . .] 

' 

sympathisers v.HK tbo Rohe,^ if u „, artlcU . 

■ I.u -puWUbcd r,n th.i -subject contain*!.»-In.' 
wh,<lh ,,U3 <•' 'yrnn.out t„l u . 
v.rj\b .mnonulliiif to hostii;, y ji u ., ,m 
V is either v« ry dixercet oy 
notlii 


CMi.’di: ath*n of : e ! - dp.' 

(he pdSmotius of, and the 
which the h'iii -Jiiirgh L- > 0 
to the political ground 01 
treating this proieol with a 
point, the L'dinburf/h 


cry iguOfatd, f* 1 *' 

prefc-^-fS tb d it opi.u^i|.; 0n hns nothin., v. I ntevor l 0 d., wjt j, i»fl. i» but 

that it cnirndt consent to }f Je tcrscp olurne, bceru^t, it idf'.-i il 1 
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tP^oiuo impracticable and unnecessary. Impracticable, because, accci 
0 iI k* Edinburgh Review , the harbour works required at Pclusium ar£ too 
diflicult for execution, and because the Bed Sea is a most dangerous sea 
i r navigation: unnecessary, because a monster steam-ship, fit for tko 
voyage round the Cape, is building at Black wall. 

As for the impracticability of the harbour works necessary at Pelu 
•?urm, wo need not trouble our readers with technical details. Enough 
that the best engineers of Great Britain and the Continent—engineers v. bo 
have gone over and examined the ground—have arrived nt conclusions 
utterly at variance with those of the writer in the Edinburgh Rtvbw.i 


Enough, also, that even that writer, whose arguments may be assume? to 
contain the enra and substance of all that has ever been objected to the 
}Su< z Caunl, admits the practicability of the canal itself, and Ibe ease with 
which the long neglected port of Sue/, might be converted into a first-cla's 
harbour. But then it i:* said that the Indian and Australian trade is 
ebielly carried on in sailing vessels, and that tin- Bed Sea, if not actually 
impracticable for sailing vessels is, at least, full of dangers and delays. In 
support of this proposition, the Edinburgh Review quotes ono of the 
Fathers of the Church, a distinguished divine, hut a sorry sailor. As well 
might wo attempt to demonstrate the dangers of the Mediterranean by 
quoting Die disastrous voyage of 1 dysses and the dangers of the Scylla and 
Chnrybtlis. It is a fine thing to be able to quote the fdoaaica imd tho 
Fathers, but wo have yet to learn that. t*!ihur of them are authorities on 
inn k'alion. An authority of a very different sort, the traveller Bruce, at 
Hie end <*f ih 1 nituiy, ■ > •‘■[■ire lus conviction that the dangers of the 
Bed S* a hud their existence chiefly iu tho ignorauce of classical and me¬ 
dieval navigators, mid modern experience lias confirmed the verdict of 
that ( Ear-sighted Scot. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company, who have now for years had their vessels passing through and 
stationed iu tho Bed Sea, have not had a single accident in those waters. 
It is true that the B 1 s u may bo dangerous to the overloaded boats of 
liiv natives, manned by ignorant and superstitious mariners, but every fcoa 
w aU 1 bo dangerous and fatal to such vessels and such Bailors. Fancy a 
hi;' loaded to within an inch of the wm r navigating the Baltic or 1 bo 
Bnth.li Channel! Fancy such a ship manned by sailors who tnko no 
niTidiug td know rm charts, braving the dangers of the Gulf of Lyons 
(ii- 'l t o Bay of Biucnyj and consider, ulac, for ouo moment what tho 
* n< ’ nts of Khun and dupau would ~uy of the British Channel, if they 
hid;;- '' it according to the accounts to be found in tho writings of classical 
aul'.v rj v ( 0 p pj M.h-v’otr ; - : j of the early Cbn 1 1 . *: Church. liruco, a 
jiiost luipu-j !u | i^Kjbority on the subjec t of the Bed Sen, declare* its navi- 
gftti* '* f 'j jj 0 ^ls eafe and expeditious to - who tako advantage of 
i!i ■ ' 1 iei 1 . .>rjd monsotaiS, T!»*, fact fy to luOtlorn civilised i-l iptb 

Hi h h* .*.ui I n. 1 *1 h*> at 1 * ■ aptaiii., 'h*. it*. J Sea is 

; ■ , , i d* 1 "-* 'mu than fbu IV' V» ...i • ’ -h i. n ajurudly would 
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if dangers to sailors from Mexico or llu* Brazils, who would m 
out charts or pilots. In the Channel, too, hundreds of sailing vfc 
^ften compelled lo run into some harbour of refuge and remain 
tborc lor shelter; and steam-tug stations, to enable v< sols to reach tie.dr 
destinations in spite of contrary wind ■ arc by no means no frequent either 
; n the Channel or the Straits of Gibraltar. So much for ailing ships. 
Hut it should be recollected that tl}o combination of steam mid sails intro¬ 
duced at a comparatively recent period, has already made such progress, 
that it is not unreasonable to assume that in less than twenty 3 ears, 
hardly any skips dependent on sails alone will be sent on long voyages. 
And that the Tied Sea is either impracticable or dangerous for screw 
steamers is a proposition which even the EMnlntnjh JU cu >n wants the 
boldness to maintain. 

Hut, it i3 said, oven if the Isthmus of Suez were cut through, the car* 
rying trade to India would still be carried on round the Cape, because at 
Br a tbo shortest route is not always that which takes least time. Thus, for 
instance, wo are asked to compare tbo quick passages of clippers round Iho 
Cape with the time it takes a sailing ship to go from England to Ale:;im- 
dri:\ But it should not he forgotten, that none hut the few quick and 
favourable iuu are quoted in favour of the Capo route, while tl.e slow 
passages of the bulk of the commercial navy employed in the Indian and 
Australian train are passed over in silence. Unfortunately such screw 
-team clippers as iho Royal Charter and the Frances Ilenty do not tun. 
between Southampton and Alexandria, for the very reason that from 
Alexandria they cannot go farther. Tho antagonist s of the Suez Canal 
support their assertion—that the shortest route to India is tho longer ouo 
‘“'-by comparing tho exrepitiefiaL run.- 

tho advantages of aaik and meant* with the mLimry rui. of Milling \ o.*> m 
on a route on which, pr jent, no g *at speed i • aUaituni. bceuujiu n > 
gi at speed is required. 

On the other hand it is said, vessels v/ill still go round tho Cape, 1 ■ - 
cat!»o a quick 1 octal communication being established between India* Auk. 
tralia, and England, ir nmiltors liltlo wbuthor cargoes of which advices and 
ample® huvo been transmitted p< r tnuiln, arrive sooner or later. On tho 
contra v, their arrival is almost a luiefortuuo, for it entails all aorta of ex 
. H . • upon the consignees, and therefore, the Inter a cargo comes into 

port, tho more satisfactory is it for ml prr( i. This ie actually ouc 0 f tho 
arguments used by the Edinh iiyh Itt ' i 

'he vt'-clcgsftOM of the Isthmus of Suez Cti al. We will not refute it, hut 
n vo ifc to tho appreciation of our coiwaofettal reu tors. 

In short, the Suez Caunl, Wu overy other great improvement of our 
mean* of locomotion and transport-, has ug \inr.i it not only v < t<>d in»* • 

, , 4 i i, l>ut the great mewa of Iho ’hi * m “ ;U 1 ( *‘' fu . ,f,r * M 

U( j Hid Melbourne w in ' VJ ,1 ... >»• ^ his *hul can he p d <dl 

tomorrow. Tho name sort M on - 3 Uion vshieh tho. U<mi> 







4 sents, was flung in the path of the first promoters of railways^ 
n of steam navigation. A man need not bo old to remember how 
tbo plausible and wise proved by word of mouth, and in pri^t, that 
steamers were fit only for river traffic and tbo coasting trade, and that rail¬ 
way trains could never run at the rate of twenty miles an hour. Many of 
the men—men eminent in science—who used all their authority to stop 
the progress of the age, are still living; many of them have lived to cross 
the Atlantic in steamboats, and to travel forty miles an hour by rail. Lot 
us hope that, now they see, they believe. But their raco ia not extinct. 
The Isthmus of Suez Canal has met the same sort of antagonists as thoso 
who despaired of stcamera and railways, and it in. "probably have to figbt 
Mr. Waghorn’s battles over again. If this were *.0 ho the case, nouo 
would lose moro by tlio delay than this country. But such a delay is im¬ 
possible, if but a lew politicians and merchants fully appreciate the scheme, 
and press it upon the notice of Government. Let us hope that tho next 
Session of Parliament is not to paes without some public discussion of a 
question which a fleet s tho best interests of Great Britain and her dt p ; n- 
dcncic.- . and which, inasmuch as it has a direct hearing upon ship-building, 
ami the trade in wool, iron, and coals, is of especial interest to Glasgow 
and the Clyde districts. 
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